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Svend Riemer* 


The nucleated city 


Neither the ring-theory by Ernest W. Burgess! nor the sector-theory by 
Homer Hoyt? give a satisfactory explanation of city shape. In the 
Middle Ages the ecology of the city was reversed from what Burgess 
saw later. For that time, facts tell more than theory. The best buildings 
were near the cathedral in the centre of the city. They were at the 
market square, from where land values fell off toward the walls of the 
city. The poorer sections of society were squeezed against the city walls 
where they piled up in a chaotic jumble until a wider wall gave relief 
to the situation. Some etchings of the medieval city show a suburban 
outgrowth beyond the walls of the city. The suburb appeared as a pro- 
trusion from one of the portals of the city, where merchants and other 
migratory people found quarters within a line of palisades strong 
enough to permit the suburban residents to withdraw into the walls of 
the city at an enemy attack. 

The ring theory by E. W. Burgess was based on the assumption of 
a constant rush toward the urban periphery. According to the ring- 
theory, residents were assumed to be practically falling over each other 
to reach the edge of the city. They were supposed to be ‘leap-frogging’ 
in the direction of nature. Under the auspices of laissez-faire, those 
people reached the fringe of the city most successfully, who were 
financially most powerful. Land values tended to increase toward the 
edge of the city. The highest bidder was best able to appropriate 
out-lying lands. 

The term ‘leap-frogging’ implies a centrifugal pattern of urban 
growth. The city was understood to grow, where only it could grow, 
namely at the periphery. The push in that direction was supposed to 
be based on love for nature, while noise and odours of the inner city 
were shunned. 

It can be doubted, of course, that it is the presence of nature at the 
urban fringe which makes the land values there higher. The urban 
fringe presents only a margin, where city and country meet. Whether 
a residence finds itself one mile, two or more away from nature would 
hardly matter much. The gradual sequence of land-values throughout 
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the urban fabric can therefore not be explained by proximity of nature 
at the edge of the city. Another element must enter into the picture. 
The countryside at the edge of the city presents a far from inviting 
environment. There is no place for good farmland. Many unsightly 
land uses are found. There are used car lots, but there are also dwellings 
of a very poor class of people, residing in shoddy hovels, make-shift 
huts or structures of cardboard and corrugated iron. 

The atmosphere has something temporary. There is no reason for 
lasting investment. The residential property of the inner city moves 
outward and will occupy what is now held for other temporary arrange- 
ments. The urban fringe confronts us with a secondary slum. We have 


FIGURE 1 The shape of the city was thought of as being circular at the turn of the twentieth 
century. The circle, after all, contains the largest land-mass within the confines of a given radius; 
it, thus, cuts down the length of transportation routes within the city. 


been told that both inner and outer slums are located, where a lower 
land use is in transition to a higher one;3 where business threatens to 
swallow residential property and where farm land is endangered by 
expanding residential land uses. Slim environments are formed here 
because reinvestments are avoided by owners, who expect a change of 
present land uses to arrive at greater profits in the future. From the 
residential belt of the city then, both toward the centre and toward the 
periphery of the city two different zones of transition attract the city- 
dwellers.* 

At the edge of the city are land uses which demand more space and, 
therefore, depend upon low land values. Golf courses will be found here, 
spacious nurseries and furniture stores, road houses, racecourses and 
similar places of passive entertainment. All these establishments need 
a great deal of space and relatively high profits, because they are based 
on short-term amortization. 

Homer Hoyt gave up the idea that land values in the modern city 
occurred in a sequence of rings. He rather considered different 
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blotches in the city environment, where different land values estab- 
lished themselves with a tendency toward cumulative aggregation. As 
far as residential property was concerned, prevailing winds had much 
to do with its location. 

In most European cities the residences of the wealthy are found in 
the south-west, while those of the poor tend to be located in the north- 
east. Winds coming mainly from the south-west are blown back upon 
the residences of the poorer people, while the residences of the more 
affluent citizens are kept free from the impurities wafting in the wind. 

The ring theory of Burgess, however, postulated more than a circular 
shape of the city. It postulated that at the same distance from the centre 
of the city similar land uses would establish themselves. The assumption 
of specific rings by Burgess was arbitrary. 

The five rings of his theory should be thought of as a continuous 
sequence divided by an inner and outer ring of deterioration. These 
rings lead from an area of early to an area of more recent ‘functional 
obsolescence’. Leap-frogging to the urban periphery, thus, was not 
inspired only by love of nature, but also by the preference of homes, 
which catered to a more recent pattern of family life. 

At the fringe of the city the homes are built for more recent usage, 
and their floor-plan conforms better to contemporary ways of family 
life. The opposite is true in the inner city. As we penetrate the urban 
fabric from the outskirts to the centre, the housing stock changes in 
a continuous sequence. The further we penetrate toward the city 
centre, the more remote in time is the pattern of family life indicated 
by the floor plan of the homes—houses or apartments. In the centre of 
the city apartments come usually with a maid’s room attached to them, 
although onlya minute fraction of modern families have maids living-in. 
On the other hand, no modern house is built at the periphery of the 
American city which does not have a place for the den in its floor 
plan. 

It is difficult, under the circumstances, to accept just those rings 
which Ernest W. Burgess distinguished. The entire urban fabric con- 
fronts us with a sequence of floor plans displaying an earlier or later 
style of family life. 

The pull of the family toward the periphery of the city must be seen 
as more than a zest for natural surroundings. A lessening of ‘functional 
obsolescence’ pushes the family outward step by step. Beautiful natural 
surroundings would affect a narrow rim of housing only at the very 
fringe of the city. ‘Functional obsolescence’ is a more all-encompassing 
force than delight in the peaceful surroundings of a countryside with 
hills, lakes and forests. 

The drive toward neighbourhood planning affected the situation 
through the 1940s.6 Excessive growth of the large city was the concern 
of all city planners. They realized, though, that urban dispersal was not 
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under way yet, that they could not just jump a ‘band-wagon’ to cut the 
city down to ‘human scale’. 

The pattern by which a reduction of city size could be brought about 
was that of the ‘neighbourhood’, a unit of the urban fabric not larger 
than 5,000 people.’ In these neighbourhoods, the anonymity of urban 
existence was to be defeated. The neighbourhood should have achieved 
two results, (1) the creation of a natural appearance in a cluster of 
dwelling units, surrounded by green swaths, with bushes and trees 
inside and (2) a decline of symptoms of social disorganization. 

High urban rates of crime, insanity, alcoholism, divorce, drug- 
addiction, etc., were reduced by mutual acquaintance of the people 
living in neighbourhood units. The neighbourhood was expected to 
carry conditions of small town living into the city. The neighbourhood 
plan, however, did not fulfil the hopes of the planners. It created 
environments for pleasant living but did not revive social control. 

What was achieved in housing projects of the neighbourhood type 
was a removal of nuisances from the inner city, namely noise and odours 
as created by abundant traffic. Enclaves of a pleasant private life were 
established. 

There were some achievements of the neighbourhood but many 
expectations had to be disappointed. Attempts were made at the 
standardization of this unit of construction. Expenses were saved by 
site construction. This caused a construction of the maligned ‘tract 
houses’. The public reacted against tract homes for two reasons: 

(1) They were built in attempts at cost saving. Less expensive 
materials were used. The word ‘tract home’ now connotes shoddy 
materials and easy vulnerability to rain or slides. Unreliable fill-in may 
take the place of firmly packed earth. 

(2) Contempt of tract homes, moreover, stems from the fact that 
they are apt to be standardized. This standardization, however, should 
not be objected against, since standardization of the home is an appro- 
priate means to house an equally standardized family life. 

The standardized tract house has become an object of contempt. 
Symptoms of social disorganization, on the other hand, are not neces- 
sarily reduced in the urban neighbourhood. The high rate of most 
symptoms of social disorganization in the large city, however, was not 
necessarily due to the fact that they were caused in the city. They were 
often due here to the circumstance that people affected with symptoms 
of social disorganization left the small town and moved to the big 
city.8 Social control by personal acquaintance does not cause less social 
disorganization here. Life inside the neighbourhood may provide con- 
venient homes. It does not carry small town control into the city. 
What neighbourhoods and shopping districts have in common is that 
people live close to each other. A small nucleus of the urban fabric is 
held together in either unit. In either unit we come close to the Euro- 
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pean villa-cities at the fringe of metropolises. These often grow into 
suburbs. é 

The suburban formations at the city fringe often takes on the struc- 
ture of a commercial centre and a private living area surrounding it. 
This structure is found in the literature about the shopping district, but 
also that about the garden city.® The urban fabric everywhere appears 
sprinkled with commercial districts not only at the periphery, but even 
closer to the centre of the city. 

A large number of people in modern society think of themselves as 
suburbanites. The terms city-dweller and suburbanite both fit all city 
dwellers. Informality of living in the suburbs eliminates a clear dis- 
tinction between white- and blue-collar workers. Expenditures assess 
the status of an individual irrespective of occupation. Psychological 
traits associated with the suburbanite are the same as those of modern 
mass man—if there is such a thing. The suburbanite appears as the 
prototype of modern man. 

The shopping district and the garden city have much in common. 
They often differ in size only. The garden city, to be sure, is given 
credit for features which have no parallel in the shopping district. 
As Ebenezer Howard tried to stem the tide of the colossal growth of 
London, he demanded completely independent nuclei of the city, 
providing work and all facilities for leisure-time activities beyond a 
green belt. The garden-city, though, is always in danger of deteriorat- 
ing into a dormitory suburb. This occurs if the garden city does not 
provide gainful employment for its inhabitants. No garden city has 
ever fulfilled this goal. 

In all cases we know, the green belt between garden city and 
central city has disappeared. Between garden city and central city we 
are confronted, in Vällingby near Stockholm for example, with stray 
urban settlements, bits of open land and light industry. This garden 
city is connected with the central city by a subway traversing the terri- 
tory in between. The same is true with regard to the shopping districts, 
which appear elsewhere at some distance from Stockholm itself. 

A visual inspection of the garden city makes it even more surprisingly 
similar to the shopping district. The name of a commercial centre in 
Stockholm is ‘Centrum’. This resembles the commercial centres, which 
have been pushed together by zoning elsewhere. The peace and quiet 
of residential housing is, thus, not interfered with by the inroads of 
trade or commerce. All people in the vicinity know of the nucleus, 
where public life allows the people to regale themselves at a shopping 
spree or in the enjoyment of leisure facilities like restaurants or movies. 
The very map of a city like Stockholm shows the manner in which it is 
surrounded by garden cities and shopping districts as well. 

_Closeness to nature and a limited ‘functional obsolescence’ make 
fringe location attractive for the family. Desirability of the urban 
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periphery has existed a long time. It goes back to the time when a 
theory about city growth was first developed by Ernest W. Burgess. 
Everywhere he observed leap-frogging toward the urban periphery. 
The urban fabric was furthermore moving along the axial spokes of 
transportation, The inner rings of urban development were pulled 


E 


FIGURE II Rings pull out along transportation routes. In terms of commuting time, outlying 
districts are moved closer to the centre of the city if they find themselves near means of public 
transportation 


outward along the lines of transportation. That this had to occur could 
be foreseen, if distance from the centre of the city was measured in 
commuting time rather than geographical mileage. The placement of 


apartment houses around outlying railroad stations or along the rails. 


of a train line, along highways, etc., attests to the fact that housing 

conditions exist here which otherwise would be expected only closer to 

the centre of the city. The consequence is, of course, that the rings of 
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city formation are pulled in an outward direction. The rings are 
affected by protrusions outward. 

The urban fabric, reached far out into the hinterland of the city 
along transportation lines, but the space inside the transportation lines 
was rounded out again and again with the help of various instrumental- 
ities, which made settlement between the axial spokes of transportation 
possible. The following items played an important role: 


1. The motor car. 
2. The septic tank, and 
3. The generator of electricity. 


It is easy to understand the role of the motor car. It furnished private 
transportation where public transportation left off. All land remote 
from the axial spokes of transportation thus became accessible. High- 
ways dissect the territory which is not touched by public transporta- 
tion, Septic tank and the generation of electricity (most often driven 
by windmills) made settlement possible, where the private automobile 
helped with transportation. 

New also is a peripheral location of the heavy industries. When 
Burgess developed his ring theory, he correctly pointed to a central 
location of industrial plants. He was, at that time, mainly concerned 
with the light industries, which found themselves deep in the city 
centre. Sites at the fringe of the city made it later possible for freight 
trains to move directly to the industrial plants, where products are 
loaded for sale at some distant place. Moreover, many modern indus- 
trial plants use a conveyor-belt, particularly where large pieces of 
machinery are involved. The extensive purchase of land for these pro- 
cesses of production is less expensive in the outskirts of the city. The 
factory at the fringe, also, attracts other structures. For example the 
housing of workers and executives. Centred around the plant at the 
factory, the industrial complex gives the appearance of a self-centred 
dot. 

Inside the large cities of our civilization, something else has hap- 
pened. In the inner city, freeways have been built, speedways, or 
motorways, or whatever they may be called. In the form of loops, 
they delineate, as it were, sections of the urban fabric in the inner 
city. 

We have come a long way from the rings or zones of E. W. Burgess 
or the sectors of Homer Hoyt. The modern city appears as a bunch of 
nuclei. 

Our concern moves toward the city of the future. Everywhere we can 
count upon a ubiquitous increase of population. In countries of Western 
civilization, population increase is not, like in the Far East, based upon 
improved means of transportation which eliminate the danger of 
famines. 
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Population increase is based on a different set of circumstances. 
Outright famine never develops. In America and Europe, two factors 
have contributed to the increase of population: (1) Some countries 
are characterized by an over-representation of the fertile age ranges; 
the age pyramid is pear-shaped, and (2) the various stages of family 
life are accelerated, beginning with a youthful marriage and youthful 
motherhood. The result is a larger population. An enlarged population 
is thus the condition under which planning measures for the cities must 
be undertaken. A wide territory outside the city must also be taken 
into consideration. The plan for the future city aims ahead of the now 
built-up part of the city. The environment around the city is dotted 
by small plots of urban fabric in shopping districts or garden cities.1° 
Some uncultivated land is generally left between the urban nuclei. 

For the future city, the present pattern will be extended. Dots of 
urban construction are spread far into the countryside. It must be expec- 
ted that they will be enlarged in the future and that the space between 
them will be filled in. Shopping districts and garden cities of the future 
will find an extended urban fabric in the centre. The ‘green belt’ will 
be filled in repeatedly and leave us again with a rounded city. 

The growth pattern of the city of Stockholm is a good example for 
the need to abandon both ring theory and sector theory in favour of 
a pattern of nucleation with free spaces between urban dots at the 
periphery of the built-up city. 

Ring-theory and sector-theory are not wrong, but not useful any 
more under modern conditions. Historically, there was a place for 
them. In the Middle Ages and at any time under slowly moving 
economic life, the sector-theory had much to recommend it. Different 
parts of the urban fabric established themselves in blotches and at 
different places of the urban territory. The nineteenth century of 
America, on the other hand, was best understood with the help of the 
ring-theory which explained leap-frogging toward the periphery of 
the city.1! 

At present, we must look at the city as a nucleated unit. The looping 
freeways in the centre of the city, the isolated shopping districts or 
garden cities at the periphery with open spaces in between have 
produced a new image of the modern city.12 


Notes 


1. Thering-theory of city development University of Chicago Press, 1925, pp. 
was first developed by E. W. Burgess, 47-62. 
‘The Growth of the City’ in Robert E. 2. The sector theory by Homer Hoyt is 
Park, E. W. Burgess, and Roderick D. included in the sketch of “The City of the 
McKenzie (eds.), The City, Chicago: Future’ in Arthur M. Weimer and 
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Homer Hoyt, Principles of Urban Real 
Estate, New York: The Ronald Press Co., 
1948, p. 17. Homer Hoyt based his 
findings upon the real estate inventories 
perfected by the WPA in the 1930s. 

3. Walter Firey, ‘Ecological Consider- 
ations in Planning for Urban Fringes’, 
Amer. Sociol. Rev., vol. 2, no. 4 (August, 
1946). 

4. About the outer slum, see Svend 
Riemer, The Modern City, Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1952, pp. 96 following. 

5. The five rings of E. W. Burgess en- 
compass: first, the business district; 
second, the zone of transition; third, the 
working men’s homes; fourth, the residen- 
tial belt; and the fifth, the commuter’s belt. 
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planning see the bibliography by James 
Dean, The Neighborhood Unit Plan, New 
York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1947. 

7. Clarence Arthur Perry, Housing for 
the Machine Age, New York: Russell Sage 
Foundation, 1939. 

8. Svend Riemer, ‘Villagers in Metro- 
polis’, Brit. F. Sociol., vol. II, no. 1 (1951). 
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10. An interesting discussion of the plan 
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1966 Outline Regional Plan of the Stockholm 
Area, Stockholm Regional Planning 
Office, 1968. 

11. See E. W. Burgess above. 

12. See footnote 10 above. 
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The concept of power: a critical defence 


Power is one of the most central and yet problematic concepts in 
sociological theory. It forms the cornerstone of the conflict model of 
—or more accurately set of assumptions about—society, one of the two 
major models in sociological theory. For conflict theorists see power 
as restraining men from destroying society in their competition to 
satisfy individual needs and wants; it is the ‘functional equivalent’ of 
function in integration theory.! Yet, despite widespread use, power 
remains a slippery and prcblematic concept. There is little agreement 
upon basic definitions, individual theorists proposing their own more 
or less idiosyncratic terminology, and surprisingly little consideration 
of the implication of alternative usages. Only crude attempts have been 
made to progress from terminological exegesis and conceptual model 
building to the formulation of empirical hypotheses; the attempts that 
have been made have often failed to progress beyond the level of the 
a-social small group, or have disappeared into the jungle of game 
theoretic formulae and failed to re-appear, or have degenerated into 
ideological polemics. In short, theorizing about power has often been 
confusing, obscurantist, and banal. It is not surprising that March 
concluded that ‘on the whole power is a disappointing concept’.? 

This judgement may reñect accurately the utility of the concept of 
power in the analysis of complex mechanisms of social choice, March’s 
major concern, but is inappropriate elsewhere. The concept of power 
is more than a Marxist talisman: it can be used to form the basis for - 
an alternative sociological ‘pro-theory’ to the unsatisfactory formula- 
tions of structural functionalism (or the conceptual desert of network 
analysis). The following paper examines a number of problems 
involved in the definition and measurement of power, and suggests 
how it can form part of an exchange model of society. For convenience 
I have divided the paper into three sections; the first on problems of 
definition, the second on problems of measurement, and the third on 
the social bases of power. 


* Roderick Martin M.A. D.PHIL. University Lecturer in Sociology and Official 
Fellow, Trinity College, Oxford 
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I, DEFINITION 


Power, like love, is a word used continually in ordinary speech, under- 
stood intuitively, and defined rarely; we all know what ‘the power 
game’ is. In many instances sociologists have been no more precise than 
this. Yet it is possible to define power precisely without losing the core 
of its common-sense meaning. This section discusses critically current 
definitions of power, and concludes by suggesting a refinement of 
current definitions which maintains their essence while avoiding some 
of their misleading assumptions. 

In the most general sense power may refer to any kind of influence 
exercised by objects, individuals, or groups upon each other. As Dahl 
puts it in his International Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences survey article, 
‘power terms in modern social science refer to sub-sets of relations among 
social units such that the behaviours of one or more units depend in 
some circumstances on the behaviour of other units’.4 Or, more suc- 
cinctly, ‘for the assertion “A has power over B” we can substitute the 
assertion “‘A’s behaviour causes B’s behaviour”.’> However, these 
broad and deceptively simple definitions represent a grave dilution of 
the concept; collapsing power into cause robs the term of precision, 
and consequently of utility. Moreover, the concepts of power and cause 
are not interchangeable. For example, A may ‘cause’ B to jump out 
of the way of an approaching car by shouting a warning, but this 
has little in common with the situation in which A ‘causes’ B to patrol 
the South Vietnamese forest. And if the terms are not interchangeable 
additional terms are required. These additional terms are not pro- 
vided, and the definition is therefore incomplete. Precision, utility and 
traditional sociological usage (as well as the desire to avoid im- 
mediate submergence in the epistemological quagmires surrounding the 
concept of cause), all militate against such an inclusive definition of 
power. 

Most sociological theorists have defined power in more restricted 
terms, as a specific type of relation between objects, persons and 
groups. The most influential definition remains that of Max Weber: 
‘power is the probability that one actor within a social relationship 
will be in a position to carry out his own will despite resistance, regard- 
less of the basis on which this probability rests’.6 This provides the 
starting point for most modern discussions of the concept, whether 
referred to explicitly or not. Dahl, for example, states in his influential 
paper ‘On the Concept of Power’: ‘My intuitive idea of power, then, 
is something like this: A has power over B to the extent that he can get 
B to do something that B would not otherwise do’.? The Michigan 
social psychologists French and Raven use a similar definition in their 
Lewinian field-theory of power: power is the potential ability of one 
group or person to influence another within a given system.§ But per- 
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haps the most influential recent refinements of the Weberian concept 
are those of Ralf Dahrendorf and P. M. Blau. Both suffer from specific 
defects, as well as the common defects of developments of the Weberian 
approach. 

After explicitly endorsing the Weberian definition, Dahrendorf goes 
on to argue that power is a contingent property, a property of indi- 
viduals, rather than a property of social structures. ‘The important 
difference between power and authority consists in the fact that 
whereas power is essentially tied to the personality of individuals, 
authority is always associated with social positions or roles . . . power 
is merely a factual relation, authority is a legitimate relation . . . we 
are concerned exclusively with relations of authority, for these alone 
are part of social structure and therefore permit the systematic deriva- 
tion of group conflicts from the organization of total societies and 
associations within them... [such group conflicts]... are not the 
product of structurally fortuitous relations of power’ (my italics).® This 
formulation defines out of existence non-legitimate but recurrent power 
relationships, an important source of social conflict. Moreover, the dis- 
tinction between power and authority in these terms is a false one, for 
definitions of legitimacy are themselves contingent upon power rela- 
tions, as the author subsequently recognized.1° The introduction of the 
derivative concept of authority in this way confuses rather than 
clarifies the problem of definition. 

Blau defines power as ‘the ability of persons or groups to impose their 
will on others despite resistance through deterrence either in the form 
of withholding regularly supplied rewards or in the form of punish- 
ment, inasmuch as the former, as well as the latter, constitute, in 
effect, a negative sanction’.1! The capacity to produce intended effects 
despite resistance has given way to the capacity to produce intended 
effects despite resistance through the use of negative sanctions. How- 
ever, despite the expansive caution of this definition, it fails to solve 
major difficulties. Specifically, how regular does a reward have to be 
before its loss becomes a negative sanction? More generally, whai dis- 
tinguishes a negative from a positive sanction? It is not the content of 
the sanction per se, for the ultimate negative sanction of physical force 
has been distinguished from power and defined as coercion. Instead, 
Blau adds in a footnote, ‘it is necessary to decide, depending on the 
purpose at hand, whether the defining criterion is the subordinate’s 
expectation or the superior’s intent’.’” However, this relativism appears 
to be at odds with the formulation of the definition, for the cessation 
of the regular provision of rewards must constitute a benefit for the 
superior in a relationship. The definition, I think rightly, views the 
sanction from the perspective of the subordinate; the explanation sug- 
gests something different. Precision is difficult with such definitional 
uncertainty. 
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Despite widespread use the Weberian definition and its derivatives 
suffer from a number of weaknesses in addition to the operational 
difficulties which the element of potentiality introduces into empirical 
research. There are two major problems. As Parsons has argued, the 
assumption of conflict and antagonism is built into the definition: A 
overcomes the resistance of B, implying that the interests of B are being 
sacrificed to the interests of A.13 But this ignores the possibility that 
power relations may-be relations of mutual convenience: power may 
be a resource facilitating the achievement of the goals of both A and B 
—in the same way as money may facilitate the achievement of the goals 
of both borrower and lender in a credit relation. Transposed onto a 
societal level, power may be seen as a generalized means for the achieve- 
ment of collective goals, instead of a specific means for the satisfaction 
of limited, sectional interests. The Weberian definition defines this 
possibility out of existence. 

The second major difficulty with the Weberian definition of power 
is that it transposes a property of interactions, of interrelations, into 
a property of actors. In part this may be merely a matter of termin- 
ology and grammatical construction: Weber is explaining the meaning 
of an adjective instead of defining an abstract noun. (Although this in 
itself is curious: it is as if mass were defined in terms of the probability 
of people of a given size being a given weight, instead of as weight over 
volume.) But the sleight of hand is more significant than that. Instead 
of defining the term power, Weber is providing the basis for a com- 
parison between the attributes of actors: actors are more or less power- 
ful to the extent that the probability of obtaining compliance with their 
wishes increases or decreases. It is an easy step from this definition to 
the view that power is a generalized capacity instead of an attribute 
of a specific relationship. But, although power may be possessed as 
a capacity and is only revealed in behaviour, it is the property of a 
relation. To revert to the analogical language which has perhaps 
plagued the analysis of the concept of power, it is the electric current 
rather than the electric generator. 

In an attempt to avoid defining power in terms of conflict Parsons 
has suggested a completely different conceptualization, viewing power 
as a system resource. ‘Power then is generalized capacity to secure the 
performance of binding obligations by units in a system of collective 
organization when the obligations are legitimized with reference to 
their bearing on collective goals, and where in case of recalcitrance 
there is a presumption of enforcement by negative situational sanctions 
—whatever the actual agency of that enforcement.’!4 The key terms in 
this definition are generalization, legitimation, and ‘negative situational 
sanctions’. ‘Generalization’ means simply the ability to transfer power 
from one relation to another, the political equivalent of the economic 
distinction between bartering and market relations; ‘legitimation with 
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reference to their bearing on collective goals’ means the acceptance of 
the relation by both sides because of its function in achieving social 
system goals; and ‘negative situational sanctions’ means the use of 
material deprivations as distinct from moral blackmail. 

Unfortunately, the new Parsonian definition creates more difficulties 
than it resolves, for Parsons places consensus where Weber placed con- 
flict. Parsons defines out of existence the problems which have usually 
preoccupied sociologists of power. As Anthony Giddens forcefully 
points out, ‘what slips away out of sight almost completely in the 
Parsonian analysis is the very fact that power... is always exercised 
over someone. By treating power as necessarily (by definition) legiti- 
mate, and thus starting from the assumption of consensus of some kind 
between power holders and those subordinate to them, Parsons vir- 
tually ignores, quite consciously and deliberately, the necessary hier- 
archical character of power, and the divisions of interest which are 
frequently consequent upon it.’15 But theoretical difficulties are re- 
solved by confrontation and explicit discussion, not by idiosyncratic 
avoidance. 

Although important, this line of criticism is only partially valid, for 
Parsons is well aware of the one-sidedness of his analysis. He has 
explicitly chosen to construct his own terminology, and to follow 
through the logical ramifications of his initial definitions. In doing so 
he has made a theoretically radical (if ideologically conservative), 
contribution to sociological theory. He has self-consciously chosen to 
reject the coercion conceptualization of power, and it is unjust to 
accuse him of neglecting it. Although I think that the Parsonian 
approach, especially when applied to the study of political institutions 
by, for example, W. CG. Mitchell and G. A. Almond, leads to a serious 
underestimation of the role of conflict and force, his approach requires 
examination in its own terms.16 

The fiscal approach to power rests heavily upon the assumption of 
generalizability: but power, unlike money, has only very limited 
liquidity. The power of A over B rarely gives A control over the 
resources possessed by C, although money may be used to obtain 
resources from B, C, D, E. Money is a circulating medium because 
disparate objects, which share no intrinsic similarity, may be expressed 
in monetary terms. The only characteristic shared by a bucket of wheat 
and a record of a Beethoven string quartet is that both can be bought, 
that their value can be expressed in financial terms, at least in capitalist 
society. This is not so with power, for power depends upon specific 
relations. A may be in a position to obtain compliance from Y, but 
not to obtain similar compliance from Z; equally, A may be able to 
exercise power over Y to do T, but not to do U. This difficulty remains 
whether power is defined in legitimated terms or not. If power is 
defined in terms of legitimacy its liquidity will be limited by the norms 
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and values of society; if power is defined simply in exchange terms the 
liquidity of power will be limited by the balance of dependences 
between ego and alter. In both cases power is a specific and not a 
generalized capacity. Power relations are more comparable to barter 
than to open market economic relations. 

Thus the two major strands in contemporary discussions of power, 
the Weberian and the Parsonian, both suffer from major problems of 
definition. By building the element of conflict into his definition, by 
seeing power solely in zero-sum terms, Weber disregarded the possi- 
bility of mutually convenient power relations. Moreover, by seeing 
power as a capacity, he transformed an attribute of a specific relation 
into a generalized facility, confusing form with substance. On the 
other hand, the Parsonian conceptualization suffers from the opposite 
difficulty. By defining power in terms of consensus and legitimacy 
Parsons defines out of existence the problems students of power have 
been attempting to resolve. Moreover, the reliance upon the monetary 
analogy ignores the limited liquidity of power. Does this mean that the 
only possible definition of power is a normalization of Dahl’s ‘intuitive 
idea?’1? E 

I think not. Systems theory, as outlined in W. J. Buckley’s Sociology 
and Modern Systems Theory, suggests a way in which power may be 
re-conceived, namely as. a specific form of communication flow. 
Buckley provides a cybernetic rather than an organismic or mechanistic 
model of the social system. Society comprises a system of inter-related 
mechanisms, organisms, and socio-cultural sub-systems, linked together 
by physical, energy and information flows, At the level of the social 
and cultural system the physical and energy components of the flow 
are of only marginal importance, the system being linked ‘almost 
entirely by conventionalized information exchange, with process over- 
shadowing any rigid substantial structure such as is found at organismic 
levels’. These information flows comprise ‘a relationship between sets or 
ensembles of structured variety’.18 In these cybernetic terms, power 
may be defined, at the most general level, as that type of information flow 
which symbolizes non-self-satisfying behaviour Sor the recipient. 

The meaning of the first clause in the definition is obvious, stemming 
directly from Buckley’s cybernetic model of social processes. But the 
summary and anachronistically moral sounding term ‘non-self-satisfy- 
ing behaviour’ requires amplification. It is intended to exclude two 
distinct types of behaviour, where the concept of power is irrelevant: 
behaviour required to satisfy biological and neuro-physiological needs, 
and purposive behaviour showing a surplus of benefits over costs. The 
reason for excluding the first category of behaviour is obvious: behaviour 
required to satisfy such needs is self-generated. The reason for excluding 
the second category is that groups and individuals will seek to achieve 
at least a balance of costs and benefits in their relations with other 
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groups and individuals, and that behaviour which succeeds in doing 
so in terms of the actor’s frame of reference will not be the result of 
a power relationship. The concept of power is irrelevant in so far as 
compliance results from (actual or presumed) calculations of profit. 
Behaviour outside these two categories constitutes prima facie evidence 
‘of a power relation: the signals must then be examined. 

This convoluted but recognizable definition has three advantages 
over the customary definitions. Firstly, it makes clear that power is the 
property of a relationship, not of the individuals in that relationship: 
power is a specific mode of communication, a signal. But, secondly, 
signals have meaning only in terms of the frame of reference of the 
actors in a situation—the senders and receivers of the signal or infor- 
mation flow. Thirdly, the relevant frame of reference, as Blau’s 
emphasis upon negative sanctions rather left-handedly suggests, is that 
of the subordinate, for it is the limitation upon his self-regarding 
activity which symbolizes the existence of a power relation. 


I. MEASUREMENT 


The problem of the measurement of power is both simpler and more 
complex than its definition. It is simpler in that it is relatively easy to 
devise a formal statement of the information required to assess the 
amount of power in a given relation. It is more complex in that the 
methods of collecting and analysing the data are relatively under- 
developed, particularly when attention is focused on the macro- 
processes of the social system rather than the micro-processes of the 
small group. There is a disquieting gap between conceptual rigour 
and operational primitiveness. Disquiet increases when the attempts 
made to construct a composite index of power relations, or to compare 
the amount of power involved in different relations, are considered. 
This section reviews both the conceptual and methodological problems 
in the measurement of power, using material generated by the extensive 
debate on community power to demonstrate the operational com- 
plexities. 

It follows from the definition presented above that attempts to 
measure the distribution of power should focus upon the attitudes and 
behaviour of the recipients (R) of power signals from a given alter. 
In the most ‘general terms, the amount of power involved in a given 
relation may be measured by the difference the receipt of a power 
signal makes to R’s attitudes and behaviour. This involves obtaining 
information both’ about the attitudes R would possess or the way he 
would act in terms of his own need satisfaction and opportunity cost 
calculations if he had not received the signals, and about the attitudes 
and behaviour of alter. In Dahl’s formalization, we define A’s power 
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over a, with respect to the response x, by means of w, as M, or, more . 
fully:20 i 


M (*: w, x) = Pia, x|A, w) — Pra, x| A, w) 
= P; — Pe, 


If there is no difference in the probabilities of action with or without 
the intervention of alter, i.e. if Pı = Ps, then there is no power rela- 
tion. Power is at its maximum when P; = 1 and P; = o, at its mini- 
mum when the reverse is the case.21 

Unfortunately, there have been no successful attempts to measure 
power precisely in these terms because of the difficulty of establishing 
the hypothesized probability. The most precise measures of power have 
been developed by social psychologists in their studies of inter-personal 
and small group relations. Power is measured by the changes in B’s 
attitudes following interaction with A in an experimentally controlled 
situation. For example, Lippitt et al., in their famous summer camp 
experiments, measured manifest power by the proportion of successful 
influence attempts, and attributed power by responses to questions 
regarding ability to secure compliance.22 More complex experimental 
techniques and measures have been developed subsequently, for 
example by Bandura, Ross and Ross in their test of the status envy, 
secondary reinforcement, and social power theories of learning.2 
However, although the experimental approach to the study of social 
power yields relatively precise measures of the distribution of power 
in small groups, the attribute measured is a rather peculiar one. The 
artificial and often arbitrary nature of the experimental inter-personal 
or small group situation undermines the sociological relevance of the 
findings. If power is a property of a specific relation between specific 
individuals or groups in a specific situation the frequency of the occur- 
rence of that situation is of crucial importance. If it happens rarely or 
not at all outside the experimental situation the results are of limited 
interest. The non-social experimental situation does not distil the 
essence of a social relation, it destroys it. 

More directly indicative of the problems of measuring power en- 
countered in sociological research is the experience of students of com- 
munity power. Although none of the contributors to the community 
power debate have approached a fully satisfactory level of rigour, none 
having compared actual with predicted behaviour, the discussion 
reveals clearly the difficulties in moving from conceptual exegesis to 
the construction of empirical tests for theoretically relevant hypotheses. 
Neither of the two major approaches adopted by community power 
analysts, the ‘reputational’ or the “event analysis’, is fully satisfactory. 

The essence of the reputational approach, although not its more 
subtle refinements, is presented in Hunter’s Community Power Struc- 
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ture.24 The managers of civic organizations in Regional City were 
asked to provide four lists of community power holders; the community 
council provided a list of leaders in community affairs; the chamber of 
commerce provided a list of business and financial leaders; the League 
of Women voters provided a list of political and governmental leaders; 
and the editors of the local newspapers provided a list of social leaders. 
This list of 175 was then whittled down to 40 by asking a panel of 14 
knowledgeable judges to name the 10 most important members of each 
list. Twenty-eight of this group of 40 were then interviewed. 

This method of measuring the distribution of power in a community 
possesses numerous methodological advantages, in addition to relative 
cheapness. There is evidence, from studies of hospitals and elsewhere, 
that there is a substantial congruence between attributed power and 
actual power over a number of different issue areas, and prima facie it is 
likely that the systematic collection of informed opinions would give 
a reliable guide to the distribution of power in a community. More- 
over, the reputation for power is one source of power, just as the repu- 
tation for wealth may be a help in obtaining a favourable credit 
rating—if only in default of more precise information. However, there 
are both conceptual and methodological weaknesses. Conceptually, the 
reputational approach does not distinguish between the ability to 
exercise power (power potential) and the actual exercise of power; it 
unquestioningly accepts the Weberian concept of power without con- 
sidering its implications for the study of social processes. Abilities may 
or may not be used, depending upon predispositions and opportunities. 
Moreover, it assumes that power is an object much like money, which 
is possessed and recognized by all. But it may be recognized only by 
the actual performers of non-self-regarding actions. Methodologically, 
the approach suffers from a number of inadequacies, carrying approxi- 
mation to unacceptable extremes. No attempt is made to define power 
for the interview respondents; respondents may interpret in a number of 
randomly varying ways, which may or may not correspond to their 
own interests, the question which was asked—‘If a project were before 
the community that required decision by a group of leaders—leaders 
that nearly everyone would accept—which ten on this list of forty 
would you choose?’—nor was any attempt made to specify the scope 
of the behaviour in question. Moreover, the form of the question pre- 
supposes its answer: by asking for a specific, in practice small, number 
of community leaders the question assumes that there is such a group, 
even where there may not be. Few respondents have the temerity to 
say that the interviewer has asked the wrong question.®® Finally, the 
inter-correlation between attributions is not always high, and there is 
rarely any external validation of the responses given—for example by 
comparing the reputation for the possession of power with actual 
influence on a specific decision-making process. 
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The opponents of the reputationalists have adopted a more historical 
approach in their attempt to counter the conceptual confusion between 
potentiality and actuality and the methodological problems of am- 
biguity and arbitrariness. Questions about the distribution of power 
can only be answered by looking at what actually happens in respect 
of specific issues. Interviews with opinion leaders are irrelevant except 
as a first step towards discovering what issue areas are worth investi- 
gating. In Who Governs?, still the major empirical study, Dahl employed 
six methods in assessing the relative power of different statuses; changes 
in the socio-economic background of incumbents of community 
political positions; measures of the nature and extent of the participa- 
tion of particular socio-economic groups; determination of the influence 
of particular individuals in a specific set of issue areas; a random 
sampling of community political activists and voters; and an analysis 
of changing voting behaviour.2° The most important method of 
measurement for the present discussion is the assessment of the influence 
of different individuals and groups in key issue areas, and as the most 
precise attempt to measure power within a large institutional setting 
is worth examining in detail. 

The detailed reconstruction of the events in four issue areas was 
intended to ‘penetrate the veil of official position and overt participa- 
tion in order to determine, as far as possible, who really influences 
decisions’.2” Attention was focused on comparable respondents who 
‘directly’ participated in a single issue area and decisions were examined 
where the number of participants was more or less the same over the 
period of the investigation. It was assumed that: ‘the following col- 
lective actions are responses of roughly the same strength or extent; 
when a proposal initiated by one or more of the participants is adopted 
despite the opposition of other participants; when a proposal initiated 
by one or more of the participants is rejected; when a proposal initiated 
by one or more of the participants is adopted without opposition’. The 
number of successful initiatives or vetoes and the number of failures 
was assessed for each participant. Participants were ranked in terms 
of the relative frequencies of their successes out of all successes, or the 
ratio of a given participant’s successes to total attempts. The issue areas 
chosen were political nominations, public schools, and urban re- 
development. 

Like Hunter’s Community Power Structure, Who Governs? suffers from 
a number of methodological weaknesses. In particular, the choice of 
three issue areas ‘because they promised to cut across a wide variety 
of interests and participants’, has been criticized for its inadequate 
theoretical basis, and for leading to biased findings. Issues which arouse 
controversy are by definition issues which have aroused concern and 
conflict, in which the interests of one group are challenged by another. 
More important may be the ability to secure acceptance of particular 
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proposals as non-controversial, and therefore acceptable without the 
actual exercise of power. Moreover, power does not have to be seen 
to be active in order for it to operate; the receivers of power signals may 
anticipate the exercise of power, and act accordingly. Groups may 
effectively exercise a veto power without being called upon to act, 
or may forestall action which might otherwise have taken place: the 
failure of given individuals or groups to act may be due to their 
expectations of the exercise of power, the success of the power wielders 
being indicated by non-behaviour. The exclusion of certain political 
solutions as illegitimate (even if they are not illegal), and the restriction 
of the range of search for viable solutions (especially likely if individuals 
have a tendency to ‘satisfice’ rather than maximize), may be the result 
of unexercised power.?8 Finally, there is no definition of scope, no means 
of deciding who are comparable respondents, and no way of weighting 
the significance of particular decisions for initiators or vetoers. 

Many of these criticisms, although important, are open to the charge 
of infinite regress, and raise insoluble problems of verifiability. How 
can the hidden manipulators of the scope of legitimacy be discovered? 
And who manipulates the manipulators? The manipulators of the 
manipulators of the manipulators? Other criticisms are more directly 
relevant to measurement problems: the historical approach adopted 
in the New Haven study fails to reach the level of rigour demanded of 
the reputationalists, and lacks the methodological rigour of Dahl’s 
own conceptualization. There is no attempt to compare what happened 
with what, but for the intervention of x, might have happened. Speci- 
fically, there is no discussion of what the Mayor of New Haven might 
have done had his proposals not had to be approved by the lay Citizens’ 
Action Committee; the Mayor had to tailor his proposals to their known 
views, and Mayoral caution may have been responsible for the fact 
that the Committee never challenged his proposals. Power is measured 
by the difference between predicted and actual behaviour: there is no 
way of avoiding this comparison. 

The significance of the community power debate for sociologists 
interested in formulating a ‘power’ based theory of society is twofold. 
Firstly, and most obviously, it illustrates the complexity of the measures 
needed: it is possible to pick substantial methodological holes in 
research as well designed and carried out as the New Haven study. 
More interestingly, it illustrates the central importance of definitional 
precision. ‘The methodological polarization which occurred in the com- 
munity power debate was based upon conflicting definitions and only 
intensified by disciplinary affiliation and ideological commitment. For 
the reputationalists power is a capacity, an ability to obtain compliance 
based upon the possession of desired facilities, especially income and 
prestige. For the event analysts power does not exist independently 
of its use: if businessmen do not actively intervene in the political life 
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of New Haven they are not politically powerful. Different research 
procedures and measures derive directly from different definitions. 
Both methodologies are required for the communications approach. 
The amount of power involved in a relation is measured by the differ- 
ences in probabilities of action in a given scope with or without the 
receipt of a given signal. This constitutes a more elaborate form of 
event-analysis. However, the explanation for the difference made by 
the signal can only be found in the sanctions available to the sender 
to punish non-compliance. These may be regarded as capacities, as 
potential power which becomes actual power when utilized: this may 
be measured reputationally. But to raise the question of explanation 
is to move from problems of measurement to those of the bases of power. 


III. THE BASES OF SOCIAL POWER 


The central issue in the analysis of power is: why does X behave in 
a non-self-regarding way in response to the receipt of signals from A? 
Exchange theory, as developed by Emerson and Blau, provides a 
plausible if still problematic answer.29 However, in its existing form, 
exchange theory is only a starting point for the analysis, for the crucial 
problem for sociological theory is how individual exchanges are trans- 
formed into social exchanges, why contingent individual relations 
become part of the social structure. The solution lies in the strategies 
of escape and control available to individuals in a power relation, and 
in the cementation of such strategies into the social structure through 
the process of institutionalization. 

Exchange theorists see power as derived from imbalances in social 
exchanges. Social action comprises attempts by individuals to satisfy 
needs and achieve goals by the use of resources. Where their own 
resources are inadequate they are obliged to obtain resources from 
others, Individuals who desire resources or services which can only be 
provided by others must act in non-self-regarding ways in order to 
avoid losing the desired resource or service. (The drug addict turned 
prostitute at the behest of the dope peddlar might provide an extreme 
example.) In effect, ego gives alter a blank cheque, to be used at alter’s 
convenience. Power is thus a result of the dependence of ego upon 
alter; explaining the basis of power involves explaining this dependence 
and ego’s inability to provide exchanges which do not involve non-self: 
regarding action. For ‘unreciprocated exchange leads to the differen- 
tiation of power’. 

The bases of the power of ego are the dependences of alter. Following 
French and Raven, dependencies may be classified into the five types: 
reward; obligation, referent, expert and coercion.3° Alter may depend 
upon ego for income (reward), as in the wage contract; he may feel 
dependent out of a consciousness of past favours (obligation); he may 
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identify with ego in an attempt to gain access to a high prestige group 
(referent); he may require ego’s advice in solving work problems 
(expert), or he may simply be too weak to resist ego’s demands (coer- 
cion). In short, there are five bases of dependence and therefore 
five bases of power. 

However, this analysis is incomplete, for dependence does not always 
lead to non-self-regarding behaviour. As Emerson has suggested, there 
are four major strategies for avoiding dependence: supplying an alter- 
native resource or service, obtaining the desired resource or service 
elsewhere, coercing ego into providing the resource or service, or 
finally resigning oneself to doing without. Although the first and last 
strategies logically imply that the dependence does not exist, for it is 
an unusual dependence that can be bought or denied, this classification 
provides an initial means for analysing power relations. Non-self- 
regarding behaviour is most likely where the dependence is at its 
maximum and where none of the strategies for avoiding dependence 
is available. 

In short, the bases of power can be analysed in terms of five types of 
dependence and four strategies for avoiding dependence. However, 
since coercion has been regarded both as a type of dependence and as 
a strategy for avoiding dependence the number of possible com- 
binations is reduced. The problem thus becomes one of specifying 
which combinations are empirically probable, and relating these 
abstract analytical categories to actual social processes. How frequently 
will particular dependences and particular strategies be found? To 
answer this question is to move from the formalism of typological con- 
struction to sociological theory. As the viability of following particular 
strategies determines whether deprivations are transformed into power- 
lessness the following brief and general discussion has been organized 
around the strategies rather than the dependences. 

The basic assumption of game theoretic discussions of power is that 
individuals will attempt to maximize incomes and minimize oppor- 
tunity costs during play.*! This assumption means that individuals 
will attempt to follow the least costly strategy for satisfying dependence 
needs. In normal circumstances this will be coercion, for this will 
involve the lowest opportunity costs: by using force ego will minimize 
the sacrifice of alternative goods. However, although coercion and 
dependence are not mutually exclusive, the probability of ego possess- 
ing the ability to coerce alter into providing the desired resource or 
service is remote. Moreover, coercion is only a viable strategy for 
avoiding reward dependence: coerced advice is only of limited useful- 
ness, particularly in conditions of uncertainty where effectiveness 
cannot be checked easily, and the use of coercion will normally destroy 
the value of referent and obligation dependences. 

The second least costly strategy for avoiding dependence is that of 
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obtaining alternative sources of supply, for this will involve no change 
in ego’s order of priorities. The availability of alternative sources of 
supply will be determined by the objective distribution of alternative 
means of satisfying the dependence, which will in turn vary according 
to the dependence under discussion, and the costs of search. The 
strategy implies the possibility of a costless transfer of dependences: 
this is probable for reward and coercive dependences, and is possible 
for expert dependence, but is unlikely for legitimacy or referent depend- 
ence. The three former dependences do not involve a change in the 
value system of ego, the two latter do. Finally, ego’s perception of the 
social structure and motivation and capacity for search activity, as well 
as the actual form of the social structure, will determine the relevance 
of alternative sources of supply. 

The third strategy for avoiding dependence is that of inducement. 
This is less likely than the first two strategies, for it involves the expendi- 
ture of ego’s own resources; indeed, in one sense the use of inducements 
to avoid dependence is itself a weak form of dependence, rather than 
a means of avoiding dependence. The success of the strategy will be 
determined by the needs and resources of alter, as well as the nature 
of the dependence. It is more likely for reward, coercion, and expert 
dependence than it is for legitimacy and referent. Bought legitimacy 
and respect are unlikely to persist in satisfying ego’s needs. Moreover, 
the possibility of inducement depends upon the possession of resources 
or services required by alter, in which case it becomes an example of 
reciprocated exchange rather than power. 

The fourth strategy for avoiding dependence is that of denial. How- 
ever, this is the least likely form of avoidance, for it involves the repudi- 
ation of the dependence. Dependences which can be denied are not 
dependences in any meaningful sense of the word. 

Analysis in terms of dependences and strategies for avoiding depend- 
ence provides a means of moving from dyadic inter-personal relations 
to group behaviour. For coalitions based upon strategic convenience 
may develop, as individuals try to break away from or to preserve 
dependences. The advantages of combination in pursuit of a strategy 
of coercion are obvious; the development of trade unions and employers’ 
associations is the classic example of coercive combination directed at 
reducing reward dependence. Equally obvious are the merits of com- 
bination in pursuit of an inducement Strategy; the resources available 
to purchase the desired resource are greater. This is so whether the 
inducement is material or psychological—as in the case of the exchange 
of deference for advice, which is discussed at length by Blau. Combina- 
tion also increases the effectiveness of the search for alternative sources 
of supply and of denial. In the former case, combination increases the 
area of search, in the latter case it facilitates the emergence of values 
legitimating denial of the dependence concerned. 
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To summarize, individuals have needs which their own limited 
resources cannot satisfy. Unsatisfied needs and unachieved goals lead 
to dependence upon others: when not reciprocated a situation of 
unbalanced exchanges or dependence arises. A number of strategies 
exist for reducing dependence or, conversely, for maintaining it. 
Fach strategy, whether one of providing inducements, coercing the 
supplier of the resource or service, looking for alternative sources of 
supply elsewhere, or simply denying the dependence, is more successful 
when pursued in combination than when pursued individually. For 
combination provides greater resources for inducement, greater 
strength for coercion, better facilities for search elsewhere, or collective 
reinforcement for self-denial. The probability of specific strategies 
being followed is determined by the dependence in question and the 
environment, whether cultural, social, psychological, or biological, 
within which the relation occurs. Inducement and the search for alter- 
native sources of supply is a viable strategy for all types of dependence; 
coercion is a viable strategy for reward dependence, and a possible 
one for expert dependence, but not for legitimacy or referent depend- 
ence. Denial of dependence is a contradiction in terms. 


IV 


The communication-exchange-coalition mode of analysis suggests a 
new way of approaching the old problem left unresolved by the con- 
troversy over the functionalist theory of social stratification: the deter- 
minants of differential access to life chances.32 As Dahrendorf has 
pointed out, ‘power and power relations logically precede the structures 
of social stratification’.33 This suggestion can-be expanded. In general 
terms, the structure of social inequality may be conceived as the result 
of a number of ‘bargains’ between the differentially dependent. The 
terms of these bargains are determined by the differential importance 
of A to B and B to A, and the differential control of mutually desired 
resources. The less dependent and therefore the more powerful partici- 
pant in the relation will be able to establish a favourable rate of 
exchange of rewards for services: once established this imbalance may 
be used to provide a normative basis, to sanctify, future imbalanced 
exchanges. Differential dependence, differential access to strategies of 
escape, will determine power relations. Power relations will determine 
differential access to life chances. The institutionalization of differential 
access to life chances constitutes the structure of social inequality, 
social stratification:34 
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Portnoy’s Complaint and the sociology of 
literature’ 


The problem with which I am concerned is this: apart from describing 
the pertinent social conditions out of which literary genres or con- 
ventions have arisen, or examining the roles of authors, critics, salons 
and reviews in creating the literary consciousness of a period, what can 
a sociologist say about a given piece of work? In other words, what 
additional understanding of a novel, a poem or a play can a sociologist 
offer? In this restricted sense, concerned only with the words on the 
page, can there be a sociology of literature? ; 

Too often, sociological accounts of literature have used fiction merely 
as illustrative of sociological theories, concepts and schemes of analysis, 
adding little to sociological theory and impoverishing en passant the 
richness of the literary work. Two examples, briefly discussed, might 
serve to make the point. The concentration upon the nineteenth- 
century novel by Marxist writers is understandable, for it is in this 
novel that the phenomenon of class conflict, the disénchantment of the 
writer with bourgeois democracy and the flight from realism, either in 
the form of reactionary romanticism or avant-garde literary forms, are 
to be discovered. The Marxist theory of literature finds in this period 
the new genre of the novel as a representation, in one form or another, 
of the increasing tensions of early capitalist society, and such literature 
serves to illustrate or confirm the Marxist theory of history.? 

From a different point of view, someone writing from the perspective 
of symbolic interactionism can find a mass of material exemplary of 
Meadian role theory in Stendhal’s The Red and the Black. In this novel 
there is presented a self-conscious hero, aware of his rising status and 
the attitudes and roles he must assume if his social ascent is to be ful- 
filled and maintained. The author of this study of the novel argues that 
Stendhal anticipated by a century many of the ideas systematically to 
be developed by James, Cooley, Dewey and Mead. Now it seems odd 
that a sociologist should turn to literature in order to validate his 
scheme of analysis, particularly when the author whose work is chosen 
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is defined as a predecessor of social theory. An approach to literature 
of this kind, I want to suggest, raises the question of the redundancy of 
sociology in as much as it has anything to say about literature. For, if 
novelists were outlining a conception of the self a century ago, what 
need is there for sociology to do the same, albeit more systematically, 
a century or more later? 

To pose the question in this way, however, is to pose it rather crudely, 
because sociologists are very often describing in their own fashion the 
same things as literary writers. But the problem still remains: what dis- 
tinctive contribution to the understanding of a piece of literature does 
the sociologist have to offer? If we can put to one side those approaches 
to the sociology of literature which ransack works of fiction in order to 
find material illustrative of particular sociological theories or schemes 
of analysis or, as in the case of Coser’s anthology, Sociology Through 
Literature, where literature is employed to exemplify sociological 
concepts, what approach does remain? 

At this point, Goldmann’s work presents itself.5 If I understand it 
correctly, his approach is as follows: a sociology of literature is con- 
cerned with revealing the world view of a class in society which 1s con- 
veyed by the literary works of one of its members. But the world view 
of a class tends to be most fully articulated when that class as a whole 
undergoes some threat to its established social position or experiences 
an assertion of its interests, and it is expressed most clearly by a writer 
who, by virtue of his powers of insight and literary skill, is able to 
perceive and convey that threat or assertion. Such an author is often 
a detached, marginal or declassé individual. 

This approach is useful in overcoming a particular barrier presented 
to a sociology of literature by literary critics. By and large, the literary 
critics are concerned with the discernment of quality and taste and the 
establishment of the great works of art, and thus erect the distinction 
between high culture and low culture. Yet it is very often the case that 
a coherent world view is presented by what are generally regarded as 
second-rate or downright bad writers. Following the literary critics, 
the sociologist would tend to neglect such authors; but pursuing Gold- 
mann’s approach, it is possible to investigate the world view, for 
example, of Genet (which Goldmann himself is doing) or Ian Fleming. 
An approach of this kind places the sociologist in bad company, because 
it directs attention to the interstices of respectable social life, where the 
fantasies of many are actualized in portrayals of the pursuits of thieves, 
murderers and perverts. But then the understanding of social life is 
facilitated by the study of deviance and filth, and if we wish to know, 
for instance, about life in Victorian England, we maintain a false or 
incomplete understanding without having read such works as My Secret 
Life, which conveys so cogently the world view of the well-to-do 
pornographer. i 
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Let me now attempt to demonstrate what I understand of this 
method in the analysis of one well-known novel, Portnoy’s Complaint.6 

Philip Roth’s novel has struck many readers, however varied their 
responses, as a rather significant work. When Portnoy cries to his 
psychoanalyst, we have the feeling he may be speaking, in his own 
fashion, for many others. 


I am not in this boat alone, oh no, I am on the biggest troop ship afloat 
. . only look in through the portholes and see us there, stacked to the 
bulkheads in our bunks, moaning and groaning with such pity for 
ourselves, the sad and watery-eyed sons of Jewish parents, sick to 
the gills from rolling through these heavy seas of guilt... . (118)? 


The striking thing about Porinoy’s Complaint is that it provides a coherent 
world view of an individual man, the product of a particular genera- 
tion and religious group, and the wider social conditions in which 
material achievements are regarded as a major sign of personal success 
and the source of social esteem. My purpose, however, is not to con- 
sider these social factors in themselves, but to see how they created a 
set of conditions by reference to which it becomes possible to make 
sense of the man’s position. How far Portnoy is representative of others 
is difficult to know; but if he is, in at least some ways, representative, 
his complaint may shed some light on problems of identity of a whole 
generation from the same group. What form these problems take can be 
appraised by examining the latent structure of meaning in the novel. 

Alexander Portnoy, thirty-three-year-old Jewish bachelor, lies (we 
assume) on his analyst’s couch, yearning and pleading for deliverance 
from his tortured existence. He is a harried, oppressed yet self-conscious 
character whose major, if not sole pleasure lies in sexual gratification 
of the most varied kind with women who, in one way or another, prove 
to be unsuitable for the prospect of a permanent relationship. He is 
afflicted by the constant demands of his parents that he give them 
‘some pleasure in life’ by marrying the right kind of girl, having chil- 
dren, and becoming a respected member of the community. These are 
precisely the things Portnoy cannot do, certainly not on their terms. 
Jewish women hold little attraction for him, and when it comes to the 
crunch, so to speak, they render him sexually impotent. This, of course, 
precludes the possibility of grandchildren for his parents. And his 
success in becoming Assistant Commissioner of Human Opportunity 
for the City of New York seems a different or unsatisfactory kind of 
achievement so far as his parents are concerned. The pressures on 
Portnoy to conform to his parents’ idealization of the Jewish son are 
applied directly and indirectly. ‘Do you remember Seymour Schmuck, 
Alex?’ his mother asks, 


. . or Aaron Putz or Howard Schlong, or some yo-yo I am supposed 
to have known in grade school twenty-five years ago, and of whom 
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I have no recollection whatsoever. ‘Well, I met his mother on the 
street today, and she told me that Seymour is now the biggest brain 
surgeon in the entire Western hemisphere. He owns six different 
split-level ranch-type houses made all of fieldstone in Livingston, 
and belongs to the boards of eleven synagogues, all brand-new and 
designed by Marc Kugel, and last year with his wife and his two 
little daughters, who are so beautiful that they are already under 
contract to Metro, and so brilliant that they should be in college—he 
took them all to Europe for an eighty-million-dollar tour of seven 
thousand countries, some of them you never even heard of, that they 
made them just to honor Seymour, and on top of that, he’s so impor- 
tant, Seymour, that in every single city in Europe that they visited 
he was asked by the mayor himself to stop and do an impossible 
operation on a brain in hospitals that they also built for him right 
on the spot, and—listen to this—where they pumped into the 
operating room during the operation the theme song from Exodus so 
everybody should know what religion he is—and that’s how big 
your friend Seymour is today! And how happy he makes his parents” 


(99-100). 


How can Portnoy, who is, after all, only Assistant Commissioner, 
satisfy his parents, whose happiness and acceptance of Portnoy depends 
upon his success in the community? Yet he is not making himself happy 
through following any alternative course of action. The sexual pleasure 
he receives from the series of non-Jewish women is short-term and 
dangerous, for he is constantly thinking about other women and the 
millions of female bodies he has not yet assailed, and he is haunted by 
the fear that his behaviour will lead to public exposure and scandal. 
Portnoy’s dilemma is that he faces two alternatives almost equally 
unsatisfying and untenable: one, that he comply with his parents’ 
wishes, thus getting them off his back but incurring his own permanent 
displeasure; two, that he pursue short-lived and specific satisfactions 
which involve the constant complaints of his parents and which, he 
fears, will lead to his public unmasking as some kind of sexual pervert. 
He has determinedly turned his back on the former possibility, is 
compelled to pursue the latter, yet yearns for a third alternative 
which is not forthcoming. Though he clearly understands his situation, 
Portnoy is reduced to continual feelings of personal doubt and anguish, 
anticipations of disaster, parental oppression and passing affairs 
which provide the sole gratification of eroticism. Why should this 
be so? 

The explanation would appear, at first sight, to lend itself to a psy- 
choanalytic interpretation, but not because the novel is set in the 
convention of a ‘shrink’s’ case-study or because the patient expresses 
himself in the appropriate terminology. The image of Portnoy’s mother 
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standing over him with a large knife urging him to eat, an image which 
impressed itself upon him and continues to haunt him, suggests the 
infantile fear of castration; and the guilt, shame and anxiety feelings 
which dog him recall the residues of the Oedipus complex as yet not 
overcome. While this approach would shed a great deal of light on the 
problem, Portnoy’s condition, I shall argue, can only be understood 
in terms of the multi-faceted experience and significance of being 
socialized in a peculiarly distinctive family setting. And this setting 
itself makes sense only in terms of the distinctions made and the 
ritualistic relationships developed between the world of the Jews and 
the world of the Goyim (non-Jews). To understand this argument, it 
is necessary to consider some of the typical features of life in the shtetls 
of nineteenth-century eastern Europe and the problems confronting 
Jewish immigrants in the United States, and to see these experiences 
as a background to the characteristic modes of upbringing which these 
experiences heavily influenced.® 

If it can be put briefly, the insecurity of shtetl life rested upon a 
number of factors. The community was physically separated from the 
outside world and relationships with it were often proscribed. Access 
to prestigious and remunerative occupations and professions was 
impossible. Hence the Jews were reduced to general poverty and a sub- 
sistence living based on small-scale trading. Anti-semitism on occasion 
generated pogroms in which property and life were destroyed, and 
from which recourse to protection from attack could only be made to 
state officials, some of whom sanctioned the pogroms and used anti- 
semitism to their own political advantage. Hence the Jews turned 
inward in a kind of passive self-protectiveness, impotent in the face of 
attacks from outside, developing a distrust of non-Jews, and learning 
to live with the constant fear of imminent catastrophe. 

But the world-view of the Jews was not formed out of shtetl life. The 
scriptural injunction of the Old Testament to be holy was also an 
injunction to be separate. The daily ritual prescriptions and pro- 
hibitions enjoined on the so-called Chosen People served to demarcate 
them from all other communities in terms of monotheism initially, 
and endogamy, commensality and dietary laws. Of itself, this constella- 
tion of beliefs and practices would make relations with the outside 
world difficult, particularly during times of colonial occupation and 
dispersal. The shtetl and ghetto experience reinforced the religious basis 
of community life which ritualized its relationships with the outside. 
One form of this ritualization of relationships was to be seen in the 
dichotomy which described the Jews as morally superior yet powerless, 
and the Goyim as morally inferior but omnipotent. 

Despite the changed material conditions of life in the New World, 
migration did not essentially alter these feelings. What it did, I want 
to suggest, was to fuse old attitudes with new surroundings in a highly 
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peculiar fashion. For the first time for the majority of immigrants, the 
door to occupations of prestige, wealth and influence was open. But it 
was open not so much to the parents, who used the old skills and atti- 
tudes—business sense—to earn a living from lower-middle-class occu- 
pations, but to their children. The hopes of the community for a better 
life focused on the futures of the children, whose success would in turn 
illuminate and strengthen the community. In other words, the Jewish 
child became the centre of the aspirations of others: his achievements 
had to be carefully facilitated through the exclusion of harmful 
influences which by and large were attributed to outsiders; yet he was 
expected to make a mensch of himself, to get on in the world. He became 
the focal point of two contrary pressures: he was simultaneously exposed 
to the over-protectiveness and the ambitiousness of his parents, both 
pressures of which were supported by community values. The result, 
as Portnoy puts it, is that a Jewish man is regarded by his parents 
as a child. 


‘Mother, I’m thirty-three! I am the Assistant Commissioner of 
Human Opportunity for the City of New York! I graduated first in 
my law school class! Remember? I have graduated first from every 
class I’ve ever been in! At twenty-five I was already special counsel 
to a House Sub-committee—of the United States Congress, Mother! 
Of America! . . 2 Oh, why go on? Why go on in my strangled high- 
pitched adolescent voice? Good Christ, a Jewish man with parents 
alive is a fifteen-year-old boy. . . . (110-11) 


Let us consider the patterns of this distinctive kind of socialization. 
As a child, Portnoy enjoys no privacy: his mother ‘patrols the six rooms 
of our apartment the way a guerilla army moves across its own country- 
side—there’s not a single closet or drawer of mine whose contents she 
hasn’t a photographic sense of.’ (172-3.) He is completely constricted 
by a sense of danger: his father’s anxieties about work, his headaches 
and constipation, his mother’s worries about his father, her prohibitions 
on eating out and apprehensions over ill-health. He fails to comprehend 
the strength of her reactions to his bad behaviour. Why should a child 
of five be asked to leave home, to be put outside in his coat, with the 
door closed and locked behind him? He doesn’t even understand why 
his behaviour is bad. He is simply aware of being smothered in his 
mother’s constant presence. His only pleasures are enjoyed when he 
can be left alone, to play baseball and to masturbate. And the latter, 
he fears, will induce cancer or send him blind. Masturbation and 
sexual fantasies become his sole sphere of autonomy. ‘Doctor, he says, 
‘do you understand what I was up against? My wang was all I really 
had that I could call my own.’ (33.) As a grown man, he comes to find 
that the way out of the constricting familial environment is through 
the one channel of independence he has always possessed, which now 
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takes the form of intercourse with non-Jewish women. The nature of 
familial constriction and the importance of sex with the shikses are two 
factors which require explanation. Both have obsessed and continue 
to obsess the man, and both run like leit-motifs through the book. They 
can be shown to be inextricably related in terms of the symbolic signifi- 
cance attributed to the distinction between the Jewish community 
and the Gentile community. 

The Jewish world is defined and controlled by dietary laws which 
stipulate what can be eaten and what cannot be eaten and to some 
extent how food is to be eaten. Consumption of the wrong food threatens 
ill-health. Mrs Portnoy suspects her son of eating out. 


Just wait till your father hears what you do, in defiance of every 
health habit there could possibly be. Alex, answer me something. 
You’re so smart, you know all the answers now, answer me this: 
how do you think Melvin Weiner gave himself colitis? Why has this 
child spent half his life in hospitals?’ 

‘Because he eats chazerai.’ (23) 


The humiliating sarcasm of the mother aside, the significance of this 
conversation lies in the double meaning of the term chazerai. It means 
literally ‘piggishness’, and is attached to abominations of food and 
mess, dirt or confusion in general. Contrasted to Jewish cleanliness and 
order, forbidden and therefore polluting food and disorder are chazerai: 
they partake of the realm of the Goyim. In other words, there is a direct 
symbolic association amongst non-Jewish customs, forbidden food, dis- 
order, filth, pollution and ill-health. Portnoy wearies of the warnings 
of the consequences of contact with the realm of the Goyim. 


Because I am sick and tired of goyische this and goyische that! If it’s 
bad it’s the goyim, if it’s good it’s the Jews! Can’t you see, my dear 
parents, from whose loins I somehow leaped, that such thinking is 
a trifle barbaric? That all you are expressing is your fear? The very 
first distinction I learned from you, I’m sure, was not night and day, 
or hot and cold, but goyische and Jewish! (75) 


We can see further that while safety emanates from Jewishness, danger 
and fear emanate from non-Jewishness. But there is more. ‘When duty, 
discipline and obedience give way,’ Portnoy indicates, 


what follows, there is no predicting. ... Self-control, sobriety, 
sanctions—this is the key to a human life, saith all those endless 
dietary laws. Let the goyim sink their teeth into whatever lowly 
creature crawls and grunts across the face of the dirty earth, we will 
not contaminate our humanity thus. . . . They will eat anything, any- 
thing they can get their big goy hands on! And the terrifying corollary, 
they will do anything as well. (80-1) 
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Contact with goyische practices, then, leads to unpredictability, the 
counterpart of disorder. In this unpredictability, furthermore, there 
resides power. 


Yes, it’s all written down in history, what they have done, our illus- 
trious neighbours who own the world and know absolutely nothing 
of human boundaries and limits. (82) 


The blue-eyed, blonde and upright wasps monopolize power; they are 
the means of the undoing and oppression of Portnoy’s father, riddled 
by worry about his exhausting salesmanship with the goyische insurance 
company, and blockaded by constipation as a result. The Jews are 
socially impotent, despite their ethical superiority, and assume an 
appeasing attitude towards the powerful. Finally, the outside world 
represents unbridled pleasure-seeking of the kind forbidden to Jews. 
Their lapse into private pleasure induces waves of guilt. ‘Come,’ cries 
Portnoy, 


someone, anyone, find me out and condemn me—lI did the most 
terrible thing you can think of: I took what I am not supposed to have! 
Chose pleasure for myself over duty to my loved ones! Please, catch 
me, incarcerate me, before God forbid I get away with it completely 
—and go out and do again something I actually like? (58) 


The breaking of one rule involves an attack on the whole system of 
rules, rituals, personal identity and community. This can be seen clearly 
in the episode in which Portnoy, unable to confess any belief in religion, 
refuses to go to synagogue with his family. His refusal provokes from 
his father neither resignation, nor an attempt at persuasion, nor a single 
rebuke, but a series of abusive claims: that Portnoy is wearing unclean 
if not indecent clothes, that he start looking like a human being, that he 
is ignorant and his success at school is in some way perverse, that he has 
no respect nor love for his father, nor any respect for the Jewish people, 
their learning, their suffering and their history. (60-3.) By one specific 
attempt at independence, Portnoy, amidst the tears of all present, 
invokes upon himself a devastating and total attack. 

Separation and distancing of children from the outside world pro- 
duces a trained incompetence towards it, comprised of a physical, 
emotional and social incapacity. When the parents of a non-Jewish girl- 
friend, with whom he has been staying, say ‘good morning’ to him (a 
term never used in the Portnoy household, where communication 
assumes the form of argument and vilification), he is so surprised and 
incapacitated that he can only say ‘thank you’ in reply. He has been 
brought up to be polite. 


I am marked like a road map from head to toe with my repressions. 

You can travel the length and breadth of my body over super- 

highways of shame and inhibition and fear. See, I am too good too, 
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Mother, I too am moral to the bursting point—just like you! Did 
you ever see me try to smoke a cigarette? I look like Bette Davis. 
Today boys and girls not even old enough to be bar-mitzvahed are 
sucking on marijuana like it’s peppermint candy, and I’m still all 
thumbs with a Lucky Strike. (124) 


Because the outside world is so incomprehensible, it calls forth an 
ineptness in dealing with it. The unknown becomes synonymous with 
the fearful. For all the help they gave him in becoming worldly, Portnoy 
claims he might have well been brought up by Hottentots and Zulus. 


What in their world was not charged with danger, dripping with 
germs, fraught with peril? Oh, where was the gusto, where was the 
boldness and courage? Who filled these parents of mine with such a 
fearful sense of life? (35) 


This fearful sense of life, we can see, was the product and heritage of 
the historical separation of the Gentiles and the Jews, their ritual 
relationships of danger, fear and pollution, and the development of 
a world-view which held out the promise of safety from the outside in 
the observance of rules of religious significance. It was, and is, a total 
system of social organization and personal identity, and can be repre- 
sented diagrammatically. 








Goyim Jews 
see e rw e o = 
Qualities Relations Qualities 

Power Fear Moral superiority 
Filth <——— Dietary laws 
Disorder aopen Health 
luti 
Pleasure Toan. Safety 
Unpredictability TaN Order 





Yet it is not always the case that the breaking of a single and specific 
rule embodies a total assault on the Jewish world. When the power 
relationship with the outside world is seen to be altered, the system is 
no longer endangered. 


Why we can eat pig on Pell Street and not at home is because . . . 

frankly I still haven’t got the whole thing figured out, but at the 

time I believe it has largely to do with the fact that the elderly man 

who owns the place, and whom amongst ourselves we call ‘Shmen- 

drick’, isn’t somebody whose opinion of us we have cause to worry 

about. Yes, the only people in the world whom it seems to me the 
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Jews are not afraid of are the Chinese. Because, one, the way they 
speak English makes my father sound like Lord Chesterfield; two, 
the insides of their heads are just so much fried rice anyway; and 
three, to them we are not Jews but white—and maybe even Anglo- 
Saxon. Imagine! No wonder the waiters can’t intimidate us. To 
them we’re just some big-nosed variety of wasr! Boy, do we eat! 
Suddenly, even the pig is no threat. . . . (go) 


What happens to Portnoy is that he falls away from the rules and 
rituals of Jewish life and experiences a progressive entry into the mani- 
fold realm of goyische practices. It all begins, he tells us, with the 
breaking of one dietary law—eating lobster—in the wrong context, 
away from home. 


Did I mention that when I was fifteen I took it out of my pants 
and whacked off on the 107 bus from New York? ... Now, maybe 
the lobster is what did it. That taboo so easily and simply broken, 
confidence may have been given to the whole slimy, suicidal Diony- 
sian side of my nature; the lesson may have been learned that to 
break the law, all you have to do is—just go ahead and break it! 

_ (78-9) 

Now, at the age of thirty-three, his only pleasure is in intercourse with 
forbidden women. He speaks of three: Mary Jane Reed, whom he calls 
The Monkey; Kay Campbell, The Pumpkin; and Sarah Abbott 
Maulsby, The Pilgrim. They are not just Gentile women: they are 
more like a representative sample of the class and regional structure of 
Christian American Womanhood. Mary Jane Reed, from the coalmines 
of West Virginia, is pure proletarian and rural; Kay Campbell has 
a mid-West, respectable middle-class background (her father is a real 
estate agent and town councillor); and Sarah Abbott Maulsby is an 
upper-class New England descendant of the earliest Protestant settlers. 
Portnoy’s sexuality is, in fact, an expression of his search for power, 
a power that he feels he can acquire personally through erotic contact 
with the WASPS. 


What I’m saying, Doctor, is that I don’t seem to stick my dick up 
these girls, as much as I stick it up their backgrounds—as though 
through fucking I will discover America. Conquer America—maybe 
that’s more like it. Columbus, Captain Smith, Governor Winthrop, 
General Washington—now Portnoy. As though my manifest destiny 
is to seduce a girl from each of the forty-eight states. As for Alaskan 
and Hawaiian women, I really have no feelings either way, no scores 
to settle, no coupons to cash in, no dreams to put to rest—who are 
they to me, a bunch of Eskimos and Orientals? (235) 


It is here that the key to understanding Portnoy’s condition and the 
Jewish world-view which his character so vividly portrays is to be 
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found. His search for power is not power-seeking for its own sake. His 
sexuality has been his sole sphere of autonomy in family life as a child. 
It now becomes the means of the assertion of his independence. It is 
his only way out. Yet he is enmeshed by the definitional constraints 
of his background, but in an inverted form. Just as it was in order for 
his family to eat pork in the Chinese restaurant, because the Chinese 
are excluded from the wasp establishment and therefore are bereft of 
power in relation to the Jews, so it is that Portnoy is uninterested in sex 
with the non-powerful—the Hawaiians and Alaskans. His independence 
resides in the act of intercourse with the powerful. This is why his 
attempts with Israeli women are complete failures. It is not through 
some process of identification between his castrating mother and Jewish 
women in general that they induce impotence in him. It is because they 
do not fit in with the definitional scheme of things. Portnoy is impotent 
with them because he sees them as members of the socially powerless 
Jewish community. He can derive nothing from a relationship with 
them, and he is as contemptuous of them as he is of all those outside the 
was? world. His sexual potency, and thus his assertion of independence, 
can only be supported and fulfilled through contact with the powerful 
as they are defined in the traditional Jewish world-view. And Portnoy 
is trapped because he can only express his desire for independence 
from the Jewish world against that world and in terms of the Jewish 
scheme of things. His salvation only makes sense in relation to the 
Jewish symbolic separation of the Gentiles and the Jews. This is the 
ultimate irony of the book. He becomes Assistant Commissioner of 
Human Opportunity because he never had any human opportunity. 
He is engaged in exposing unjust practices and unlawful discriminations 
in New York because he suffered from the same things as he sees them 
in his family. The job itself, ameliorative of social ills, is nothing more 
than an extension of childhood rebellion; not an attempt to change the 
world through any radical break with it, but to work within its con- 
fines. He zs the Jewish joke in the book, but is robbed of the punch-line 
which is told by someone else: his analyst and representative of the 
same world. 

Portnoy’s complaint is this: in order to overcome his condition he 
must shed the Jewish identity with which he has been imbued. But 
this would involve the undermining of the channel of his independence 
—sex with the goyim on a compulsive scale—which is ironically both 
his present emancipation from the Jewish world and his imprisonment 
in its scheme of things. The circle is complete. And why? Because the 
values, prohibitions and practices which govern the socialization of the 
child in the Jewish family are at the same time the definers of the ritual 
separation of the Jews and the Gentiles. Thus, encroachment into the 
Gentile world entails violations of those values, prohibitions and prac- 
tices which have been the mechanisms of the development of social 
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identity. These values, prohibitions and practices have a total and 
multivalent quality: reference to one involves the same intellectual, 
emotional and moral responses as does reference to all others. Thus 
when one is invoked, all are invoked; when one is threatened, all are 
threatened. The only meaningful relationship with the world, and the 
source and structure of identity, is to be found in this divorce of the two 
realms and the interlaced and multivalent aspects within each. The 
ritual relationships between the two are changed only when its basis 
—the power relationship—is perceived as changed. It is under this 
condition that the Jewish world-view is in danger of collapse. But so 
long as the uneven power relationship is seen to remain, it continues as 
the foundation of both separation and the distinctive problem of 
identity with which Portnoy, in the refusal to accept his assigned 
position, is confronted. This is the latent structure of meaning which 


emerges from Roth’s novel. 
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David A. Roberts* 


The Orange Order in Ireland: a religious 
institution? 


The militant Protestant organization, the Orange Order, was founded 
during the period of agrarian troubles in 1795, partly as a successor to 
earlier Protestant agrarian societies opposing similar ones organized 
by the Roman Catholic peasantry. From its early simple structure, 
limited goals and socially homogeneous membership, the Order grew 
to be an important and elaborately structured religious and political 
institution, represented in all English-speaking countries. The attitudes 
and activities of the Order are most relevant to an understanding of the 
present Ulster political crisis. These attitudes and activities are far more 
the product of the historical experience and traditions of Orangeism, 
than a pragmatic reaction to a current situation. Many Orangemen 
now draw a parallel between Ulster’s present problem, and that of 
Home Rule between 1885 and 1920, and it was this period that the 
Order considered to be its most heroic. Certainly Orangeism was one 
of the major factors during these years for both Irish Nationalists and 
the supporters of the Union. Therefore in considering whether religion 
is the key to understanding the basis of the Orange Order, some 
empirical illustrations are drawn from this Home Rule period. 

The Order has never claimed that its political purposes and activities 
are unimportant, and the function of Orangeism as a creator and 
preserver ofa complex political and social identity need not be regarded 
as a purely latent one. The motivation for many a member and leader 
has been political, not religious, and the political endeavours and suc- 
cesses of Orangeism may well be more apparent to non-members and 
enemies than any religious aspect. 

However, the Orange Order itself has claimed fairly consistently to 
be primarily a religiously orientated institution in both purpose and 
practice, and it is this claim that will be discussed. 


PROBLEMS OF DEFINITION 
The spiritual dimensions of religion as understood by Christians are 


undefinable objectively. Religion is only observed in its interaction 
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with society, with which it is to a greater or lesser degree, socio- 
culturally compatible. 

Any specific definition must be wide enough to cover the range of 
beliefs and practices socially regarded to be religious. A supernatural 
element within the beliefs appears to be essential for some,? but, for 
practical purposes, insights gained from the study of religious institu- 
tions—study avoiding the metaphysical—can be applied fruitfully to 
secular institutions such as parties which are without this element.® 
If ‘supernatural’ is replaced by ‘super-empirical’, the Orange Order, 
which also supports the Protestant Churches which have unequivocal 
supernatural elements, contains its own myths and values which are 
above any possible empirical proof. An example of this is the Orange 
black and white juxtaposition of ‘heretical’ Roman Catholicism and 
‘true’ Protestantism. An organization such as the Orange Order, not 
exclusively religious, can perform adequately and support the functions 
usually belonging to a more exclusively religious body. 

In seeking for criteria whereby to measure religious practice and 
depth, Glock‘ sees ‘religion’ as a word of multi-dimensional inter- 
related meaning, encompassing the ideological, experiential, ritualistic 
and consequential, The ideological frame of reference includes beliefs 
designated as religious by the individual, group or wider society; the 
experiential covers spirituality, perception and feelings; the ritualistic 
membership, worship and other religious activities, and the conse- 
quential the effect of the above on behaviour. Orangeism has the 
ideology of religion, although it is not exclusive, and a large proportion 
of the beliefs are concurrently upheld by complementary institutions— 
the Ulster Protestant Churches—though not equally within all denom- 
inations. The emotional spirituality and feeling associated with these 
beliefs is not only experienced within an Orange context, but certainly 
the political, religious and nationalistic excitement generated, especially 
during the Orange private and public ceremonies, is of a highly 
emotional and almost mystic character, and would approximate to 
the experiential encounter with the holy and the ultimate. Apart from 
positively encouraging the maintenance of membership and attendance 
of Orangemen at churches, the Orange Order has its regular private 
lodge meetings and periodic public commemorations where the ritual- 
istic dimension is operative. The worshipper’s performance affirms the 
truth of their beliefs, although inevitably it becomes an end in itself for 
some. If an Orangeman prefers to affirm his transcendental beliefs and 
values in a more esoteric and allegorical fashion, he can join those other 
institutions open to Orangemen—but legally separate from it—the 
Royal Arch Purple and the Royal Black Preceptory, where a ritualistic 
system of Byzantine splendour and complexity is available to be learnt 
and practised. Glock finds the consequential sphere as being proven 
in the cost of upholding a particular set of beliefs. Orangeism has its 
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saints and martyrs as do other institutions, but for the average Orange- 
man his membership causes him no discomfort in the larger society, 
usually the reverse, for Orangeism was and is strongly identified with 
the ethics of the wider political, economic and social environment. 
There is, however, an Orange social dynamic coming from the Orange 
synthesis of these wider values. i 

A flexible definition of a religious institution is given by Yinger5 who 
suggests that if an institution has been regarded as religious, it can be 
studied by sociologists of religion as a religious movement, with no 
necessity of proving that the phenomena are ‘really religious’. The 
religious to the secular is a continuum. If in a ‘church’ often contra- 
dictory secular and religious values co-exist, and if the balance of the 
clustering values appears at any point in time to be manifestly on the 
side of the secular, this does not necessarily invalidate a designation of 
that institution as, at least, a religious institution. 

With these qualifications, the Orange Order’s own understanding of 
its purposes, religious beliefs, and organizational activity, which are 
examined below in descending order of authoritativeness, would 
justify accepting it as a religious institution. 


THE ORANGE ORDER IS MANIFESTLY RELIGIOUS 


References to the religious basis of the Order are found in the ‘Laws 
and Ordinances’ of Orangeism. The ‘Basis of the Institution’ declares 
that “The Institution is composed of Protestants, united and resolved 
to the utmost of their power to support. and defend their rightful 
sovereign, the Protestant religion, the Laws of the Realm, the Legisla- 
tive Union, and the succession to the Throne in the House of Bruns- 
wick, Being PROTESTANT....’6 If here the simple maintenance of 
religion appears to play a subsidiary part to the political aims, these 
political aims rest upon the Protestant religious settlement. 

The necessary qualifications for candidates are explicitly and almost 
totally religious in content, and include the need for an Orangeman to 
‘have a sincere love and veneration for his heavenly Father, and a 
humble and steadfast faith in Jesus Christ, the Saviour of mankind, 
believing in Him as the only Mediator between God and man... 
should honour and diligently study the Holy Scriptures, and make them 
the rule of his faith and practice; he should love, uphold and defend 
the Protestant religion, and sincerely desire and endeavour to propagate 
its doctrines and precepis; he should strenuously oppose the fatal errors 
and doctrines of the Church of Rome. . . he should remember to keep 
holy the Sabbath day, and attend the worship of God, and diligently 
train up his offspring and all under his control in the fear of God, and 
in the Protestant faith; he should never take the name of God in 
vain... 77 | 
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The Laws and Ordinances also include opening and closing prayers, 
and suggested portions of scripture for use at lodge meetings. The 
Roman Catholic Church is held to be in fatal error, but there is an 
explicit condemnation of any intolerance against the individuals, e.g. 
‘and will not admit into its Brotherhood persons whom an intol- 
erant spirit leads to persecute, injure or upbraid any man on account 
of his religious opinions . . .’8 

This religious flavour of tie Laws and Ordinances is reinforced by an 
examination of the Rituals of Introduction for the two degrees of the 
Orange Order, the Orange and the Purple, and it is apparent to a 
greater extent in the rituals of the allied Orders, the Royal Arch 
Purple, and the Royal Black Preceptory. 

The printed Rituals for the Orange and Purple show that prayers 
and the recitation of scriptural texts take up much of the proceedings. 
Promises based upon the qualifications are made by the candidate, who 
is given a copy of the scriptures, and reminded of the various religious 
duties of an Orangeman. 

The symbols and regalia of Orangeism are allied closely with those 
used in Freemasonry. Most of the original founders were Freemasons, 
and the two bodies have always had an overlapping membership and 
some leaders in common. The majority of symbols more properly belong 
to the many degrees of the allied Orders, but some of these have been 
adapted, if unofficially, by Orangemen. Most are religious in character, 
and often derived specifically from incidents in the Old Testament, 
e.g. Jacob’s Ladder, the Serpent and the Stick, the Arch of Solomon’s 
Temple, Noah’s Ark, the Ark of the Covenant, the Dove repre- 
senting the Holy Spirit, and the Walls of Jericho. Also in use are such 
prominent masonic symbols as the square and compasses, the chequered 
floor, and the five-pointed star of fellowship. All these symbols are 
capable of many meanings, but within Orangeism only the religious 
referants are accepted. These symbols often appear as decorations on 
the street arches erected for the 12th of July celebrations, and upon 
parade banners, along with the very popular symbol of Bible and 
Crown, pictorial representations of Old Testament stories, and the 
frequent scenes of events of the Williamite campaigns, such as the 
Battle of the Boyne, and aspects of the Siege of "Derry. 

Today, it would be fair to assert that in many Orangemen, such 
symbols do not any longer evoke a directly religious response, although 
it appears that some of them are recapturing their emotional appeal 
during the present crisis in the Province. 

The religious beliefs of Orangeism are dealt with in only a little 
over 6 per cent of the Grand Lodge resolutions for the important years 
between 1886-1920. Politics and internal organizational problems 
were the main source of concern there, although implicit religious 
beliefs and practices underlay many such articulations. The Grand 
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Lodge statements dealing with the religious aspects of the Order 
typically urged “. . . and while holding fast to our political principles, 
let us never forget that we are above all a religious Institution, whose 
teaching is based on the word of God . . .”? and on another occasion, 
‘,.. that this Grand Lodge, profoundly recognizing the religious char- 
acter of our Orange Institution, urges upon all Masters of Lodges 
throughout Ireland, the supreme importance of keeping this fact con- 
stantly and steadily before our Orange Lodges, and especially all 
Orangemen under the Grand Lodge of Ireland to use their most 
strenuous efforts to promote the increase of true religion and temper- 
ance principles throughout the land.’ 

It is on such occasions as the July and other commemorative services 
remembering the Boyne, "Derry and the Gunpowder Plot, that the 
religious element of Orangeism is most often and strongly pressed, 
particularly by the many clerical leaders in the Order. The Christian 
(and Orange) virtues of Godliness, temperance, Sunday observance, 
church attendance, family worship, Bible reading, evangelism and 
tolerance, are rarely missed from Orange sermons or commemorative 
speeches. 

Only a few leaders have denied that the Order was primarily a 
religious institution. The consensus of all published Orange opinion 
shows the clear desire of the leaders that the Orange Order be regarded 
predominantly as a religious institution, a stress no doubt partially, 
perhaps unconsciously, motivated by the large body of outside contrary 
opinion. These emphases have a reassuring and sometimes educative 
influence upon the attitudes of the mass membership of the Order over 
this point, although in the last decade there has undoubtedly been 
a swing in the stated purposes of the movement towards the social 
and political. 

Popular songs and folk ballads may often reveal certain basic opinion 
trends and underlying attitudes as effectively as official sources. This 
is true for Orangeism. There has been a recent revival of interest in this 
means of communication during the ongoing crisis situation. Numerous 
collections of these songs have been published over the years, although 
the ones in present use are mainly reprints of those published at the 
turn of the century. Special attention bas been devoted here to those 
which regularly have been thought worthy of inclusion in such collec- 
tions. 

Zimmerman!” in his recent study on Irish Ballads and Folk Songs has 
somewhat arbitrarily divided Orange songs into five categories; ballads 
of commemoration, convivial songs, sentimental texts, descriptions of 
party fights, and songs of ritual and mysteries. A religious element, 
however, is present in most Orange songs, even in the most sentimental 
or convivial drinking song, and a rigid categorization might obscure 
this. A large number of songs are of a narrative nature, recalling the 
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Williamite campaign battles, and later skirmishes between Protestants 
and Roman Catholics such as that at Dolly’s Brae in 1849. They usually 
note God’s specific involvement on the Orange or Protestant side, for 
example in ‘The Battle is the Lord’s’ (referring to the Battle of the 
Boyne): 

"Twas thus when William crossed the Boyne, 

His shield was the Almighty’s wing, 

His trust was in a power Divine 

God his captain was and King, 

A King Divine fought at the Boyne, 

The Battle was the Lord’s.12 


Some of the more vigorous, if humourless, songs are those on the theme 
of anti-popery; for example the chorus to ‘Popery, the enemy of the 
Bible’: 

Join her not ye loyal people, 

Trust her not she’ll you deceive. 

Still support your church and people, 

Never, never her believe.1? 


In this vein, other illustrative song titles include: “The Forlorn Pope, 
or His Holiness at the wrong side of the door’, and ‘Seven stories from 
Purgatory’. There were and are more scurrilous and very popular 
anti-Roman Catholic verses and songs, as an unwritten but integral 
part of Orange folk culture. 

Often incomprehensible to non-Orangemen, and even to a number 
of members, are cryptic and mystic songs dealing with the ‘secret work? 
and esoteric ritual of the Orange and allied Orders. In style, content 
and in literary and musical quality, these songs are very similar to 
those used within Freemasonry and similarly embody the Old Testa- 
ment metaphor and allegory utilized in the various degree ceremonies 
of that body. In some of the well-known Orange songs still heard fre- 
quently during the public parades of the Order, such as “The Sash my 
Father Wore’, and ‘The Green Grassy Slopes of the Boyne’, there is, 
however, only a cursory recognition of the religious aspects of 
Orangeism. These songs, which are popularly known amongst the 
wider Protestant community and beyond, are few in number, and in 
content unrepresentative compared to the larger number known and 
sung by the active nuclear Orangemen at private lodge meetings, 
social gatherings and in Orange-frequented public houses. 

The religious aspects then of Orangeism are amply emphasized in 
its songs. 

Accepting that the Orange Order largely perceives itself to be primar- 
ily if not exclusively religious in purpose and activity, what is the 
pattern of those beliefs, activities, and contributions which have becn 

referred to incidentally above? 
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CONTENT OF THE RELIGIOUS BELIEFS 


As a hybrid with an element of folk religion, the Orange religious 
ideology is nowhere contained in one authoritative and comprehensive 
source, and the formulation and declarations of the religious ideas come 
from both official and unofficial sources. 

Does Orangeism have a negative or positive master orientation in its 
religious beliefs and attitudes: anti-Roman Catholicism or positive 
Protestantism? The Laws and Ordinances emphasize an attachment to 
the religion of the Reformation and that while there is only love for 
the individual erring Roman Catholic, the Roman Catholic system and 
its functionaries are abhorred. However, the activities of many in street 
fighting, in the name of Orangeism even if officially disowned, 
reveals a virulent personal anti-Roman Catholicism. 

Without entering here into economic and psychological causes of 
Orange dislike of Roman Catholicism, we may note certain stated 
fears. Primarily, they were and are related to the political activities 
of that Church and its adherents; either directly or indirectly in the 
variety of agrarian, Home Rule and Nationalist bodies, from the 
Nationalist party, the Land League and Ancient Order of Hibernians 
to the Sinn Feiners, Irish Republican Army and Civil Rights organiza- 
tions. Orangemen have felt that the key to understanding the majority 
of Roman Catholic political activity is disloyalty, since these devotees 
of an international church can never be sincere citizens. Orangeism 
also condemns what it perceives to be the lack of civil and religious 
liberty associated with Roman Catholicism, and exemplified in coun- 
tries with Roman Catholic political domination. There has always been 
a dislike of priests and priestcraft, especially concerning the influence 
on marriage and the family. This fear and dislike was exacerbated by 
the promulgation of the Ne Temere decree on mixed marriages! and 
the subsequent well-published McCann case.14 Roman Catholicism, 
on its side, disliked and even feared Orangeism. Freemasonry in late 
nineteenth-century Europe, particularly in France, was anathematized 
by the Roman Catholic Church, and Orangeism was associated, on 
the whole wrongly, with it. The deistic, even agnostic, Lodge of the 
Grand Orient in France was quite dissimilar to the rather pious Irish 
Freemasonry. 

Turning now to aspects of the positive beliefs of Orangeism, the 
traditional Reformation concepts are held, such as Biblical authority, 
and the sole mediatorship of Christ. The Order attaches great import- 
ance to the Bible and its fundamental interpretation. The Old Testa- 
ment has an especial influence in the Orange ritual, songs and symbols, 
and is used as the authority for many Orange values, and Orange ser- 
mons were often drawn from it, particularly Exodus and the Prophets. 
There is an implicit, and in the nineteenth century at times explicit 
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arrogation by Orangemen and indeed Protestant Ulster, of the role of 
the chosen people, of a children of Israel, whom God has protected 
and guided, in history. There was a Boer-like belief in the destiny of a 
people of God whom God, at times, had to punish for their national 
and individual sins, for example, with wars or the threat of Home 
Rule. 

Both Lutheran and Calvinist strains are prominent in Orange 
religious beliefs. The Orange conception of the proper relationship of 
Christ and State is accommodationist not separatist. This position 
is probably tactical, since Orangeism in the United States takes the 
reverse position. There is a reverence for the monarch, so long as he 
keeps the true faith, and a regard for the law and the civil authorities; 
but there is a Huguenot-inspired belief, such as that elaborated by the 
neo-Calvinist Bezal5 that there is a right of necessary and lawful resist- 
ance to tyranny. Some are chosen and raised up by God for this purpose. 
Orange participation in the Ulster Volunteer Force before Partition 
to fight what they regarded as an unjust policy and Home Rule, was 
whole-hearted, official and extensive. Few Orangemen of any position 
in the Order would condone any of the violent activities of the extremist 
armed and organized Protestants during the present troubles. With 
a Lutheran emphasis upon faith, scripture and apostolic Christianity 
goes a more Calvinist acceptance of the work ethic, and a glorification 
of the capitalistic spirit. 

Its leaders and members were predominantly low church, evangel- 
istic, and anti-ritualistic and so, therefore, were the views of the Order 
on this point. Despite a love for ritual and symbolism within itself, the 
Order strongly supported the campaign against ritualism in the Ghurch 
of England and its minor advances into the Church of Ireland. These 
practices!® were opposed because of the traditional Protestant doctrine 
that salvation could not be by sacraments of the Church, and that the 
soul needed no mediator to meet God, and because it was felt that this 
unscriptural and Romish behaviour was betraying the cause of the 
Reformation. 


RELIGIOUS ACTIVITIES 


The private lodge meetings of the Order are usually concerned 
mainly with such organizational business as parade planning and in 
discussing social and charitable activities. There might also be con- 
siderable political discussion, especially before municipal and parlia- 
mentary elections. At the minimum, prayers open and close the meet- 
ings, and often addresses on religious subjects are given, usually by the 
Chaplains appointed in every lodge. Even if a private lodge is not 
attached informally to a local church, the local clergy have consider- 
able influence over the lodge, which they use to promote the Christian 
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-virtues and churchgoing. Conversely, the local Grand Lodge could 
strongly influence the local church and its ministers, whether or not 
they were Orangemen. Many church activities of a social, religious or 
educational content take place in Orange halls, in addition to the now 
well-publicized Unionist party meetings. With the spread of newly 
available leisure activities and communication media, these activities 
are becoming fewer, less popular and less necessary. Formal Orange 
church services are held on various commemorative occasions, for 
example, the first Sunday in the Orange month of July to celebrate the 
Battle of the Boyne, and 5 November celebrating both William’s land- 
ing in England and the defeat of the Gunpowder Plot. The lodges attend 
these services, with their members in full Orange regalia marching 
from the Orange hall through the town or village to the church for the 
service. An Orange clergyman officiates.and a pertinent sermon is 
preached to the receptive congregation. These services are held in the 
churches of various denominations with the Church of Ireland pre- 
dominating overall, and they have always been regarded within the 
Order as a very significant part of their activity. 


‘THE RELIGIOUS CONTRIBUTION OF ORANGEISM 


There is certainly an explicit encouragement of church attendance but 
some Orangemen, not unnaturally, have regarded lodge activity, 
parades and the occasional commemorative church service as a total 
substitute for regular church activity and worship. 

Orangeism has been an indirectly powerful force upon the Irish 
Roman Catholic Church, necessitating its continuous deep involvement 
in politics and an unwillingness to compromise in its secular ideals and 
programmes. It is also partially responsible for the religious conserva- 
tism of the Irish Protestant churches as a theoretically illiberal force 
and the protector of rigid Reformation postures and doctrines. This 
religious role has today been encroached upon by such sectarian 
growths as Rev. Dr Ian Paisley’s Free Presbyterian Church, though it 
is played with less success. 

. As an interdenominational body within and alongside the churches, 
ideological and other constraints limit the extent of a unique Orange 
theology and practice, but the Order itself from its inside position has 
been able to influence these churches. This is particularly in the area 
of a practical ecumenism where, especially after 1886, the Order has 
helped to draw closer the doctrines, practices and secular programmes 
of the major denominations. The adherents of the Presbyterian Church 
in Ireland form the largest proportion of the Protestant population of 
the six counties which now form Northern Ireland, approximately 
32 per cent in 1911, and 2g per cent today. Orange membership and 
influence has, however, been greater in the Church of Ireland, from 
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whom most of its lay and clerical leaders have usually come. The pro- 
portion of the total for the six-county area was approximately 26 per 
cent in 1911 and 24 per cent today. The other large Protestant denom- 
ination, Methodism, was relatively under-represented within Orange- 
ism, and its percentage of the total was less than 4 per cent in 1911, and 
approximately 5 per cent today. By comparison, Roman Catholicism 
has increased its proportion from approximately 31 per cent in 1911 
to 35 per cent today. 

Orangeism has been, and will continue to be a barrier to a wider 
ecumenism in the sense of a Protestant-Roman Catholic rapproche- 
ment, by its encouragement of cultural polarization as well as its 
unequivocal stand against any compromise with a church it believes 
will never change its erroneous ways. 

Institutionalized models of behaviour face the initiated Orangemen, 
and multiple group identifications and memberships are usually com- 
plementary not contrary in Ulster; for example membership of a 
Protestant Church, Unionist party, and Orange Order. Orangeism 
has a conservative influence supporting sentiments in politics and 
religion that affirm the solidarity of Ulster Protestant society. It is 
possible here that a grass roots reluctance of the laity to rethink tra- 
ditional attitudes will temper the recent official moderation and 
tendency of some Protestant Churches and clergy to compromise long 
held positions. The recent Protestant political counter-reaction to the 
marked tactical and real successes of Roman Catholic and Civil Rights 
agitation, might well find its ultimate resting place not in the official 
Unionist party which is thought to have too meekly succumbed to their 
political enemies, nor even in the Free Presbyterian Church whose 
theology and style has too narrow an appeal, but, as in the days of 
Home Rule, once again in the Orange Order. There is evidence of 
recent membership increase in vigour and activity, although its open 
influence in political circles has apparently certainly declined of late. 

Orangeism encourages and maintains a secular tendency in much 
of Irish Protestantism keeping it from politically impotent other- 
worldliness by providing a reminder ofa necessarily intimate connection 
between religion and politics. 

Orangeism was the unifying vehicle for the strong anti-Roman 
Catholic sentiment of the various Protestant Churches in the past, and 
successfully harnessed this feeling to the political necessities especially 
of the Home Rule period. The major contribution of the Orange Order 
in this period in history was its part in successfully persuading the vast 
majority of Ulster Protestants that Home Rule meant Rome Rule. 
Orangeism was one of the major factors in the fusion of Ulster national- 
ism and British patriotism with religious feeling. The combination was 
a powerful one. Religious homogeneity can be an important pre- 
condition of political stability, particularly in a situation where secular- 
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ization has not progressed very far. By emphasizing the common 
elements of the various Protestant Churches, the Orange Order sup- 
ported the drawing together in political attitudes, and within the 
governing Unionist party there have been fewer serious political dis- 
agreements than there might have been without the common religious 
style and emphasis provided by Orangeism. In the wider sensc, there 
can be no meaningful political stability in Ulster whilst the Orange 
Protestant and Roman Catholic religious positions and practices 
remain so far apart. The politico-religious ceremonies of the Order— 
private rituals, public rallies and marches—and the Orange verbal and 
visual symbols, all helped integrate Protestant Ulstermen. They can 
be seen as the rites which reaffirmed the common beliefs and sentiments 
held by Protestants, Durkheims’ ‘conscience collective’ in fact.!? This 
integrative function was performed within a unifying frame of ideas, 
that of the Orange Synthesis and emphasis of Ulster Protestantism. 
Orangeism was able to dramatize Ulster’s past as a uniformly heroic 
one. Despite the secularizing pull of the increasing industrialization of 
the late nineteenth and early twentieth century in Ulster, there was a 
power in Orange ideology and practice which maintained the enthro- 
centric solidarity in the relatively closed system of Ulster Protestantism. 
That much of this description of Ulster is now changed is perhaps due 
to the changing influence and style of Orangeism. i 

However, during the Home Rule period, Ulster nationalism was a 
confident and viable animal with a vigorous rhetoric, and Orange 
values continued to legitimate the Protestant political establishment 
for several following decades. In so far as there is an Ulster nationalism, 
as a secondary nationalism to British, the Orange Order was important 
in developing and compounding the consciousness of it, and in allying 
it with religious feeling. Nationalist feeling is often founded on hate 
for the foreigner, and their allies within the nation. The Roman 
Catholic fills this role for the Ulster Protestant. Above all, a nation 
needs a legend and a heroic past, and the Orange legend and myths 
particularly those surrounding the Williamite campaigns provide an 
important part of the rhetoric of Nationalism. ‘Remember the Boyne’ 
and ‘No Surrender’ are slogans with both religious and nationalist 
meaning. Orangeism legitimated political action during and after the 
Home Rule period. 


TYPOLOGICAL CONCLUSION 


If a particular institution such as the Orange Order were to fall into 
the orbit of an already established and interpreted ideal type, the 
possession of the common attributes of the type could lead to a neces- 
sary part of the explanation of the behaviour and style of the Order. 
All religious institutions are to some extent a mixture of types, and to 
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place the Order in the type it most resembles, but compared to which 
it has too many distinctions, would incur all the disadvantages of 
stereotyping. 

Since Weber and Troelstch there have been many typologies put 
forward with more elaboration, but within the broad sect-church 
framework. The difficulty of incorporating Orangeism into any of these 
typologies is that it has an interdenominational character and member- 
ship. Also it has during its history changed roles and emphases, and 
there have always coexisted within Orangeism contrary or ambiguous 
beliefs and practices. Consequently many of the characteristics and 
attributes of the various points on any typology appear together. 
Niebuhr,18 Pope?9 and others, have emphasized the dynamic character- 
istics of many religious institutions which move from one type to 
another. In the attributes of Orangeism which have changed over the 
years, there is no definite overall movement to a purer type. There are 
various criteria used in delineating the ideal type in typologies, and 
here, briefly, the Orange Order will be subjected to a few of these to 
illustrate the assessment of the Order as being unable to fall satis- 
factorily into the ambit of any established type. Taking one of Weber’s?° 
criteria of church and sect; that of qualifications for membership, 
those of the Orange Order mentioned above in the Laws and Rituals 
are officially rigorous and sect-like. However there were times especially 
during the Home Rule crisis period from 1886 to 1920, when member- 
ship was available to almost every Protestant should he so choose. A 
practical test for membership was whether the candidate was a prac- 
tising member of one of the Protestant Churches. In so far as those 
churches’ own membership qualifications were not of the sectarian 
type, neither could be those of Orangeism. There has always been the 
strong familial membership motivation fitting in with the church type 
of Troelstch.?1 

A list of attributes of church and sect with the necessary changes for 
transformation from one type towards the other has been given by 
Pope.22 For example, one aspect of the transformation from sect to 
church is a movement from the cultural periphery to the cultural 
centre of a community. With the setting up of the Government of 
Northern Ireland, to an extent the Order acted as a nationalist group, 
legitimizing the new state in much the same way as the churches in 
newly independent America, described by Laski.?* The Order’s large 
ex officio membership of the Ulster Unionist Council, the strong con- 
vention for all Unionist politicians to be Orange, and the existence of 
a relative Protestant social, economic and political ascendancy, lately 
diluted, are church-type aspects of Orangeism. 

- The Orange Order has similarities here with British Israelism,** the 

early Elim movement?5 and Moral Re-armament, which also have an 

interdenominational character and were therefore prevented from 
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flowering into full-blown sects by the nature of the styles and values 
of their hosts, the denominations and churches. Orangeism has always 
lacked its charismatic leaders capable or wishing to lead their fellow 
men out of the traditional churches into an Orange Order, separate 
from and rivalling the churches. Compared to British Israelism, Orange- 
ism has perhaps more chance of survival as a free-standing religious 
institution with a well-established and comprehensive system of meet- 
ings and Orange halls, a fortifying ritual, and a set of beliefs and values 
covering a large, if not all of the aspects of life. 

The Irish Protestant Churches, however, have not usually failed to 
provide for the religious needs of their members, even if they prefer 
to see certain aspects of their faith and its expression in the political 
sphere left to the Orange Order. Speculatively, if Rev. Dr Ian Paisley 
and his followers were able and willing to control the Orange Order, 
and they have made some attempts, a true sectarian establishment and 
separation from the traditional churches might occur. However the 
existing Orange leaders, who are in effective control of the channels of 
communication within the Order, are firmly attached to the churches, 
often with a duplication of their leadership roles. The Order’s particu- 
lar admixture of church and sectarian attributes could well be an 
explanation of its relative success. Yinger?6 has pointed out that if the 
church type dominates, compromise leads to rigidity, whereas if the 
sectarian attributes dominate, energy is dissipated in hopeless attacks 
on superior forces. A dynamic balance of these opposing tendencies 
achieves maximum efficiency in goal attainment, arguably achieved 
by the Order, notably between 1886 and 1920. The current fluid 
political situation in Northern Ireland may well prove conclusive to 
another heroic age for Orangeism, though it is more doubtful that the 
same success will accompany its endeavour as in the days of threatened 
Home Rule. 
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Organizational context and control of policy 
in the television newsroom: 


a participant observation study 


INTRODUCTION 


In recent years, TV news has risen to a position of great importance 
in the communication process and the main news programmes together 
claim a vast total nightly audience. The significance of this communica- 
tion channel is sufficient justification for analysing organization and 
control in the television newsroom and the way the main ‘gate-keepers’ 
of this medium determine the news and news policy.1 How do vital 
decision-makers in this specific type of formal organization, for example, exercise 
control? How do they attempt to secure and maintain the conformity of lower 
participants?? These questions are of importance to the study of decision- 
making in differing types of organization and are, in this case, of con- 
siderable public importance. We shall look at the differences which 
result from the organizational contexts and mechanism of control in 
two news media, each with its respective technologies of news-gathering: 
the press on the one hand, and TV news on the other. The study will 
confine itself to the American context as the research was carried 
out there. 

The top management in the American television networks are, of 
course, in a stronger position than the publisher of a single newspaper 
or group of newspapers, but like the publisher, they have a company 
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policy. Although they are both in business, essentially for profits, the 
news division of the network is given more autonomy than the press 
because the degree of government regulation, via the FCC (Federal 
Communication Commission), formally requires the industry to face up 
to certain public responsibilities to which the press need adhere less 
explicitly. The press is involved in the spreading of news as ‘a central 
activity; the TV network is only partially so involved. 

Whereas the press usually has a fairly well-known editorial inclina- 
tion, the TV news organization formally subscribes to ‘balanced news’, 
although some ‘views’ are permitted. The ‘balanced’ product is still in 
a certain consistent direction. Essentially the problem of seeing how 
the policy is enforced is recognizably similar for TV news. As in the 
press, policy as to what constitutes news to be selected in the formal 
sense evolves via the Executive Producer and this policy is followed by 
the staff. The degree to which this is explicitly directed from above by 
the President of the News Division is not very marked but it is a factor, 
especially in the confrontation between the News Division and the top 
management, at least. 

We must now see how conformity is enforced. It must be borne in 
mind that most television journalists came from the press medium and, 
in spite of the different technical and organizational contexts involved, 
carry over the norms of the journalist’s profession.* 

Ethical journalistic norms do matter, as do the liberal attitudes of 
the staff vis-à-vis those of the management (although this is less marked 
in TV as the official line of the three networks is relatively liberal). Simi- 
larly, the ethical taboo of telling a subordinate to ‘slant’ a story applies 
to the newer medium. However the maintenance and avoidance of 
policy work in a different way in the TV newsroom. 

The division between ‘staffers’ and executives used in the press is 
only partially applicable to TV news. It may be preferable to use 
a tripartite division between the Organization, the Executive Producer, 
(as the leading practising member of the news staff) and the news 
team which is trying to maintain its autonomy. This would, however, 
raise difficulties concerning the initial problem of social control for it 
is the Executive Producer who is responsible for ad hoc decisions of 
policy, which he enforces on the news team. 

A television news show, like a newspaper, has a policy as to what is 
selected and how it is emphasized, admitted or not. Still it seems the 
case that the biases apparent in the press context are less manifest 
in TV.4 

Whereas the policy often reflects the publisher’s personal prejudices 
in the case of the press, in TV the corporation mentality dominates— 
the policy of CBS is hardly that of its head as an individual. If there is 
an influence from above on news, it is more cognizant of the corpora- 
tion’s tradition of policy rather than specific interference. Policy is covert 
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then, as in the case of the press, but due to organizational rather than individual 
factors, 

Policy is supposed to emanate from ‘the Organization’, and the 
Executive Producer leads the staff in implementing it. But unlike the 
press, the TV newsroom exhibits a greater unanimity between the 
journalist and the organization than between staffers and executives. 
Very few of the fifty or more TV news-makers interviewed disagreed 
with the editorial line they were working with in their respective news 
show in any basic sense. The TV news shows are, however, quite 
liberal vis-à-vis civil rights in the South, against radical conservatism, 
and so on. There was some disagreement on the Vietnam question, 
however—some explicit criticism in the middle 1960s, rather more later 
on. As with the press case, it was difficult to assess intensity of feeling. 
Most adapt to policy and if there is conflict the Executive Producer 
has enough manifest autonomy to take responsibility in the face of 
potential opposition from the organization. 

The central question is, how is policy concerning news-selection maintained 
despite the fact that it may conflict with group norms? The data come from 
interviews, stemming from participant observation in all three TV 
national network news shows. This covers all the relevant, central 
decision-makers—from the President of News down to the wire services 
editor and writers in the newsroom (excluding the studio technical 
personnel). 

The participant observation was spread over three networks. This 
was combined with systematic viewing of the actual product—the 
content of the main evening national news shows (ABC at 5.30, CBS 
and NBC at 7.00 p.m.).” The total viewing audience is in the region of 
40 million people each week-day evening for the three shows combined 
as noted earlier; this is ten times the circulation of the best-selling 
American paper, The New York Daily News. The figure for the paper is 
important because the U.S.A. does not have newspapers with vast 
circulations like the English ones, such as the Express and Mirror. 
However, if one wants to compare like with like, it may be seen that 
the total circulation of U.S. papers is over 60 million and the most 
popular TV programme in the period of the study was the Andy 
Williams Special, which reached nearly 20 million homes. Readers Digest 
reached over 17 million homes (the NBC and CBS shows reached 
approximately 10 million homes each). 

None of the TV news organizations were unwilling to co-operate, 
and full access to the newsroom and personnel was easily obtained.8 
The interviewing was done informally, and ‘on the job’. There was no 
standard length for the questioning. It was often done obliquely, 
although the questions asked were the same. 

It can be stated, at least initially, that criticism of the press on ‘slant- 
ing’ being in the short-run sense misguided, is also true of TV news. 
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Indeed the situation here is more complex and subtle than in the press 
case because the explicit policy or bias of the organization is less clearly 
defined. The assumed public responsibility plus the nature of the 
medium also make for further complications. ‘Slanting’ and ‘structur- 
ing’ of news also take a different form in the electronic medium.? 
There may be intrinsic conflicts, for example, between the edited film 
product and the commentator’s original sound track. 


HOW THE NEWSMAN LEARNS POLICY 


The socialization of the newsman in television, with regard to the norms 
of his job, differs slightly from that of his equivalent in the press. As 
the bulk of TV newsmen were previously trained and acquired their 
experience on newspapers, a double process of self-selection takes place. 
First to get into the journalist’s profession in the press; second, to move 
to a TV news organization. On the whole, the selection of a specific 
paper, or TV company, is more difficult. One of the Executive Pro- 
ducers had worked for all three TV networks. Many of the writers had 
worked for the New York Times. About half of the TV newsmen were 
recruited in the New York area, but many of these had served their 
time on network affiliates outside. Very few, if any, had held senior 
jobs on big New York papers. Some had been sub-editors. None had 
been on magazines. They were recruited in their mid-twenties, or 
later if they had been on newspapers. There was a ‘token’ Negro in the 
sample, a fair number of Jewish background and very few ‘Wasps’. The 
elite universities were very badly represented. Most newsmen had 
attended good large state universities. 

As in the case of the press, the TV newsmen acquire policy orienta- 
tion by ‘osmosis’. Interviewing confirmed that there is no basic training 
or indoctrination—there is simply no time—although the newsmen 
may have worked for a branch of the organization, or for local affiliate 
TV news operations. Most are initially socialized by previous experience 
in news, whether the press, radio or local TV. In this way, he learns 
what will better him, or pull him down, in the eyes of those dispensing 
rewards or punishment. Policy is thus, as in the press, an important 
element of the newsroom norms. The way the newsman learns it 
follows, however, somewhat differently than in the case of the press. 

As the staffer reads his own paper every day, the TV newsman 
watches his own programme. Without question, he tries to fit his work 
into the style of the show. The whole show is the guide to norms, rather 
than any part of it. The way he handles the political parties will be less 
partisan than in the press, although there allegedly was bias against 
‘conservatism’. According to a possible middle-of-the-road approach, 
some argue that they should have been less overtly cutting about the 
official Republican Candidates. On racial questions, there is a ‘fair’ 
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attitude, but not about Black Power.1° In fact, it is safe to say that TV 
journalism displays less bias than the press in the middle ground 
between the poles of American political expression, both left and right. 
Whatever the newsman feels before he comes into the new medium, 
he will become socialized before much time has elapsed. Indeed, any 
degree of outspokenness is a disadvantage—witness the disrupted career 
of the news-commentator Mr Howard K. Smith and CBS. He left to 
go to ABC, which has a greater latitude (marginally) in allowing some 
controversy in order to differentiate their news product from that of 
` the two big networks.11 

The editorial action taken to enforce norms seems to be of a more 
sophisticated and oblique kind than in the press. While cuts or changes 
may be made, often with less indirectness than in the press, the group 
knows the policy line fairly intelligently. Because time is of the essence 
in the composition of the news show, and since the policy is relatively 
‘liberal’ to start with, there is less chance of basic disagreement. News- 
men in TV are, in fact, personally ‘left of centre’ in American politics, if 
that term has any meaning. In addition, there is a genuine degree of 
consultation amongst the group, which results in suggestions based 
on disagreements, resulting in slight shifts of policy in many instances, 

The gate-keeping possibilities are somewhat different from TV, as 
opposed to the press, because the technology is different. The organ- 
ization recognize the special talents of the newsroom personnel in 
editing film, and it is rather more difficult to ‘censor’ a news-bulletin 
going out at the last moment, than to read the copy in the press situation 
which can be sent in neat package to any level up in the hierarchy. 
Recrimination is usually post-hoc in TV news, and although this acts 
as a restraint, it is more indirect than in the newspaper case. The 
Executive Producer is also an intermediate shield between the organ- 
ization and the journalist, and although he has responsibility, the 
organization has to defer to him in any but the most flagrant cases. 

Control, through reprimand, about a piece independently selected 
for coverage by a newsman, does not occur as in the press.12 This is 
because the TV news controllers have a much greater degree of super- 
vision over the choice of topics to be covered. The sheer expense of 
a story, with cameraman, sound specialists, the despatch of a reporter 
by air (in some cases, special jet), and so on, enforce this. 

Film comes in from abroad and is screened by associate pro- 
ducers, who cut it in association with film-editors. The latter merely 
carry out the requests of the former, but have initiative on the quality 
of film technically. This might allow them to bring their preferences 
and prejudices into the process. As they are largely much less well- 
educated than the newsroom staff, they will be, in most cases, somewhat 
less ‘liberal’.18 My impression was that they seemed much keener on 
the war than the journalists.14 The number of news-gatherers varied 
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between networks, and is complicated by the aspect of their work 
which connects up with the network-affiliates. There would be a range 
cof six to twelve in the main cutting rooms, although there were others 
who participated in the technical processes. 

The NBG news show, for example, broke down its staff in the 
following way: e 


Executive Producer 

Senior News Editor 

Field Producer 

Associate Producer (Washington) 
Associate Producer (New York) 
Associate Producer (Tokyo) 
News Editors (New York) 
Writers (New York) 

Writers (Washington) 

Directors (New York) 

Directors (Los Angeles) 

Directors (Washington) 
Regional News Manager (Chicago) 
Regional News Manager (L.A.) 
Programme Manager 


~~ Ae Re ROO NP DYN BR HY HH SH 


The total figure for production staff was 45, including all subordinate 
staff. 

News is very expensive io seek out. The total annual costs of news 
shows were in the region of 70 million dollars plus for the biggest, 
NBC; 45 million plus for CBS; and 22 million for ABC. 

Less initiative is thus taken by the individual newsman and, there- 
fore, there is less chance for suppression of a story. The negative 
influence on the desire to cover a story will come by failing to send a 
reporter in the first place, or by not using a story, usually on the 
grounds that it was not a good piece in technical terms. The veto of 
‘good taste’ is often used and a story is ignored in the first place by the 
refusal to cover it. This, however, varies between the networks.*® 

There is less need for gossip to ascertain what the decision-makers 
think. In the small group constituting the newsroom, there is a general 
frankness between top and bottom of the process, less likely to be found 
in the large press operation. The mechanism of the ‘news conferences’ 
also allows the participants in the TV news process to judge the norms 
prevailing. Each morning, at the start of the day, there is a meeting to 
decide who will cover what, and so on. The overnight wires are sum- 
marized, the location of correspondents around the globe set out, and 
possible needs for the evening show hinted at. In one network, the 
whole newsroom equipe attends. But smaller groups may meet. The 
information, relevant to the decision, is generally circulated, however. 
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Channels such as house-organs, seeing executives meet other leaders 
or hearing them voice an opinion, are much less relevant, if at all. This 
is simply because the compactness of the group, its informality, etc., 
obviate such necessity. The esprit de corps which the technology calls for 
forces decision-making into a different mould. While there is a high 
degree of differentiation in the group, there is a relative degree of 
democracy. 


REASONS FOR CONFORMITY 


As in the press, TV news offers no one factor for conformity-mindedness. 
Six points will be discussed. The broader social background must also 
be brought into the analysis. It must be stated that electronic journalism 
in the prestige network news shows is a more lucrative activity than in 
the press. One of the newsrooms is called the ‘Golden Ghetto’ and 
a leading TV newscaster is reputed to earn over $150,000 a year— 
more than the President of the U.S.A.16 Salaries varied for the less 
glamorous newsmen, but they were relatively well-paid. A middle- 
range editor or correspondent would be making over $500 a week in 
a major network; this is the average college professor’s salary. The 
Executive Producers were unwilling to discuss their salaries. 


(a) Institutional authority and sanctions 


The situation in TV news is somewhat different from the press. As 
the newsroom is smaller, the need for conformity to norms is greater. 
The speed with which the show is compiled reinforces the necd for 
tight cohesion. The deviant would be edged out into some other 
activity in the news operation, or squeezed out altogether. Fears of 
sanctions come out particularly in the joking relationships of the work 
team. Spectacular ruptures, such as the ‘Fred Friendly Affair’,1’ des- 
cribed below, serve as a reminder of how the Head of the Network has 
real power, and often uses it. 

It is known that stories (or even phrases) which might create deviant 
actions can be ignored or reassigned, as in the press. The pressures of 
time (and, therefore, space) are such tyrannical absolutes in TV news 
that they can be used as a pretext for changes. The Executive Producer 
does, in fact, act as a buffer between the newsmen and the organiza- 
tion. The autonomy the news division has really insulates them from 
pressures above, if changes in policy are made. Mr Fred F riendly, the 
former head of CBS News clashed not over the substance of the Ful- 

- bright hearings but because the management thought that the ratings 
would have fallen if he had cancelled the regular programmes. In 
TV news, it is the audience figures, the F.C.C. and ‘standards’, 
which dictate policy considerations and therefore issues regarding 

deviance. 18 
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(b) Feelings of obligation and esteem for superiors 


There is respect and admiration for the professionalism of the Executive 
Producer and Associate Producer, possibly pride in being attached to 
the prestige news show. Yet the TV world is a tougher ‘jungle’ than 
the press. It is more competitive because greater financial resources are 
involved than in most newspapers. Also, because the news shows were, 
until recently, not a good financial proposition for the networks, there 
is a greater ruthlessness about production criteria, such as costs. Con- 
formity is thus determined by much ‘harder’ factors than in the press 
instance. In order to see this clearly we must take into consideration 
the fact that news programmes until recently had heavily lost money 
and that this made criteria of production ruthless. It is necessary to 
understand that the network had to put on the news as a public ser- 
vice, but had to avoid making too much of a loss. Now that they are 
beginning to break even and better, they can afford to be more relaxed 
in their surveillance of costs, for example. 


(c) Mobility aspirations 


In TV news there is little of the status ambition found in the press 
context. Many of the TV newsmen had already worked for the best 
American paper, the New York Times, and now considered TV news 
as the ultimate in achievement. This does not imply that they would 
particularly like to move up the ladder within the organization, news 
divisions, or newsroom, but the prestige of reporters was high anyway, 
largely because working for the Cronkite or Huntley—Brinkley show, 
the two leading TV news programmes, was in itself highly prestigious. 

Most newsmen in TV, in the American case, do not move back into 
papers. Half the newsroom team were executives in the sense that they 
were producers with executive authority of some kind, contrasted with 
the writers, etc. They were only a small percentage of the total news- 
collecting apparatus. The age-band was somewhat similar to that in 
the United Kingdom. 


(d) Absence of conflicting group allegiance 


The TV newsmen do not belong to the press unions with respect to 
their main activities. In fact, the group they adhere to is AFTRA (the 
American Federation of Television and Radio Artists) although some 
news writers belong to the Writers Guild of America when they write, 
and to AFTRA when they are on camera.19 Mr Chet Huntley, the 
newscaster, would like a separate craft union for newsmen in TV. It 
can easily be seen that the broad industrial union (of singers, dancers 
and so on), cannot remotely interfere with policy or professional norms 
in TV news. The sheer dispersal of reporters, and pressures of time in 
the newsroom rule out interference from informal groups about policy. 
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(e) The pleasant nature of activity 


(i) In-groups in the newsroom. As has been noted earlier, there is a well- 
developed in-groupness in the TV newsroom, probably closer than in 
the press. The degree of bonhomie varies between the companies. The 
sophistication of NBC, the dedication of CBS, the enthusiasm of ABC 
—all give a different but comparable style to the newsroom operation. 
Even more than the press, TV news because of the special pressures 
requires absolute involvement from the participant decision-makers 
and ‘gate-keepers’. Whilst the Executive Producer has the ultimate 
veto, the main drama takes place around the newsroom tables, cen- 
trally linked in one open room in two of the three networks, and in 
a smaller office in the third, with the open inter-action such a layout 
involves. 


(ii) Non-financial requisites. Despite the press regarding radio newsmen 
as ‘entertainers’ not ‘real’ newsmen, the TV news-team regard them- 
selves as peers, if not the superiors, of the press. There is often much 
complaint of the New York Times, even if they happen to have worked 
for it. Consider the fact they reach a bigger audience than any single 
U.S. circulating daily, earn a higher salary than the average newsman, 
and have greater opportunities to avoid non- or anti-liberal pressures. 
In addition, they are on the ‘inside’, etc., as in the press case. The TV 
newsman has high prestige, national exposure for himself, and/or back- 
ground work, high salary, high job morale, particularly at CBS and NBC. 


(f) News becomes a value 


News as a positive value reinforces group solidarity in both the press and 
TV cases. News has to be produced and sometimes a ‘slow day’ leads 
to a news show which is clearly padded by stories canned on the shelf 
several days earlier which are ‘fillers’. While there is great anxiety to 
fill the half-hour show, there is a storage of features or less urgent 
material, but it hardly mitigates the pressure to get news. Apart from 
the distraction from objectivity caused by this anxiety, there is added 
difficulty of being able to cover certain events without co-operating 
with the Establishment, such as in the Vietnam case. Even if this causes 
conflict over policy, the deviant newsman is unable to get better film- 
reports effectively. If there is criticism of the war, the patriotic elements 
in the audience have a disproportionate influence over the ‘doves’, 
because the former will write in complaints in considerable numbers, 
while the latter will not. The networks quickly become afraid of such 
criticism. Moreover, the present coverage of the war is considered 
popular by the decision-makers. Providing they give ‘the other side 
of the case’ in some degree to balance matters, at least from ‘respect- 
able’ dove sources, such as Senator Fulbright, the newsmen on the 
whole think their liberal duty done.?° In fact, the criterion of news 
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overrides most other considerations in this case as in others. If they 
disagree strongly, they are likely to raise their opinion, but recognize 
that it is a private view—tolerated but not given influence on policy. 

These factors produce conformity. The action of the reference-group 
—as in the press—cements allegiance and identification in TV news, 
especially in the well-established news shows, such as those of CBS and 
NBC. ABC is a newly expanding news operation and the process of 
reference-group formation is more limited in development. Nonethe- 
less, there is a deus-ex-machina resulting from the special nature of the 
TV news operation which produces a norm configuration not unlike 
that seen in the two larger networks. The organization here is less 
efficient, the procedure less seemingly effortless in application, but the 
half-hour is filled with news at professional level. The news-as-a-value 
factor is thus rather more paramount in TV news than in the press as 
an active variable. 


SITUATIONS PERMITTING DEVIANCE 


The scope for deviance in TV news, although as limited as in the press, 
is nonetheless present in essence. The already mentioned latitude in 
television news policy, relative though it may be, gives a chance for 
nonconformity in so far as the two main ratings rivals, with similar 
outputs, are seeking product differentiation in detail. The result is 
that originality may be encouraged in minor stories and to some extent 
major ones. In the latter case, this is to assuage the F.C.C. and critical 
intellectuals—with respect to the balanced coverage notion. From time 
to time, for example, sympathy may be found for the peace-protester, 
and so on. 

The career-line arguments of the beginner waxing more sym- 
pathetic as he becomes veteran is less true in TV news, as his experience 
may be gained outside the top news show, or for that matter outside the 
industry, in the press. The very exacting criteria, plus the self-selection 
mechanism produce a different case from the average paper. Besides, 
as the policy is a collective one, the writers may produce an anti-policy 
line, but the camera and editing procedures may go in the opposite 
direction, or vice versa. The goals of the news shows may be constantly 
changing, following rather than trying to lead public opinion, as the 
press allegedly, and often explicitly, tries to do. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 


A number of factors appear to help the by-passing of policy. It is possible to 
broaden their scope, both for the press and TV news organizations: 


1. The less clear policy remains, the greater scope for deviance, by 
lower participants. (TV news has the margin here.) 
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2. 
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The greater the lack of information by the participants, e.g. the 
editors, the greater the scope of the lower participants, e.g. the 
newsmen on the actual job, to structure the output, in this case of 
news, to their own goals. (Both cases.) 

The greater the degree of initiation of an output, e.g. a story, the 
more control the lower participant, e.g. the newsman, nae over its 
structuring. (Both cases.) 

The higher the professional status of the lower participant, e.g. the 
newsman, the greater the latitude given to him by the organization. 

(This is especially true with TV commentators like Walter Cronkite 
and Chet Huntley.) 

The greater the collective nature of the work-task, e.g. editing, 
enforced by technical conditions in the medium, the greater the 
scope for manifest toleration of deviance. (This again is especially 


true of TV news.) 


Notes 


1. See, for example, Warren Breed, 
‘Social Control in the Newsroom: A 
Functional Analysis’, Social Forces, vol. 
32 (1955), PP. 326-35, which was an 
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Mechanic, ‘Sources of Power and Lower 
Participants in Complex Organizations’, 
Admin. Sci. Quart., 7 Dec. 1962, pp. 
349-64. 
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nalism’, Encounter, vol. 30 (March 1968), 
pp. 84-90. 

4. See, however, Walter Goldstein, 
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Change: Two Issues in Democratic 
Theory’, Western Political Quarterly, vol. 
20 (1967), pp. 875-87. See also Denis 
McQuail, Towards a Sociology of Mass 
Communications, London: Collier Mac- 
millan, 1969, pp. 64 ff., for corrobora- 
tion of Breed’s findings on how far the 


news story is controlled by the bureau- 
cratic structure. 

5. See the numerous complaints of ex- 
Presidential candidates, Goldwater in 
1964 and later Wallace in 1968, 

6. On the value of this technique, see 
Howard S. Becker, ‘Problems of Infer- 
ence and Proof in Participant Observa- 
tion’, Amer. Sociol. Rev., vol. 23 (1958), 
pp. 652-60. 

7- ABG (American Broadcasting 
Company), CBS (Columbia Broadcasting 
System), NBC (National Broadcasting 
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8. Cf. Jay G. Blumler, ‘Producers’ 
Attitudes Towards TV Coverage of an 
Election Campaign’, in J. Tunstall (ed.), 
Media Sociology: A Reader, London: 
Constable, 1970, pp. 411-38. 

g. See H. J. Gans, The Shaping of Mass 
Media Content: A Study of the News (an 
expanded version of a paper given at the 
1966 meetings of the American Socio- 
logical Association). See also Philip 
Elliot and David Chaney, ‘A Sociolo- 
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Television Production’, Sociol. Rev. (Nov. 
1969), PP- 355-75» 

10. On race and white press, sce the 
Columbia Journalism Review (Fall 1967), 
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Ir. Cf. more recently, the disadvan- 
tage of the alleged ‘outspoken criticism’ 
as perceived by Vice-President Agnew. 

12. For a further comparison see a 
recent statistical analysis of the press- 
model in L. Donohue, ‘Newspaper 
Gatekeepers and Forces in the News- 
Channel’, Public Opinion Quarterly, vol. 
gi (1967), pp. 61-8. It does not add 
much to the theoretical position. 

13. Assuming a correlation between 
terminal date of education and ‘liber- 
ality’. 

14. This was also based on participant 
observation, this time in the cutting- 
rooms of the three news-organizations. 

15. Cf. ‘The norms and values that 
guide the news departments, then, are 
flexible and adaptable to the needs of the 
occasion. Ruth Deeds Love, ‘The 
Business of Television and the Black 
Weekend’, in B. S. Greenberg and E. B. 
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Parker (eds.), The Kennedy Assassination 
and the American Public, Stanford, Cali- 
fornia: Stanford University Press, 1965, 
p. 86. 

16. H. J. Skornia, Television and Society, 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1965, for a 
general view. 

17. See Fred Friendly, Due to Circum- 
stances Beyond our Control, London: Mac- 
Gibbon and Kee, 1967. 

18. For a recent view, see B. Rubin, 
Political Television, Belmont, California: 
Wadsworth, 1967, pp. 8-10, on govern- 
mental controls. 

19. New York Times, 91 March 1967. 

20. Even their treatment of student 
demonstrations against the war is stereo- 
typical and it is difficult to see how TV 
coverage has assisted the ‘peace’ cause. 
Over the long run, it has probably 
assisted the official attitude. 
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Some research implications of the Seebohm 
Report! 


There is a tendency for debate which follows publication of the Report 
of a Government Committee of Enquiry, particularly in the field of 
social service provision, to be based upon the sectional interests of those 
groups which are affected by the Report. Critics are slow to adopt 
a distinctly sociological perspective. This has been particularly true of 
the Seebohm Report.!. 2 Few commentators have explored the argu- 
ments or assumptions on which this Committee’s recommendations are 
based? and there has been little critical analysis of the sociological 
assumptions, about the nature of British society and the operation of 
its social service organizations, which are made in this Report. Nor 
have there been explicit statements of those models of social structure 
which underly the Committee’s arguments throughout. 

In this paper, then, the ‘Report of the Committee on Local Authority 
and Allied Personal Social Services’4 (The Seebohm Report) is analysed 
from this perspective. Based upon this analysis research suggestions 
follow that are designed (1) to clarify the social policy intentions of the 
Seebohm Committee, (2) to examine the validity of those sociological 
assumptions which underlie its central recommendation, and (3) to 
provide a basis for the evaluation of those organizational changes which 
will follow the implementation of the Local Authority Social Services 
Act,® based, as it is, upon the Seebohm Report. 


THE CENTRAL RECOMMENDATIONS 


The terms of reference of the Seebohm Committee were set down as 
follows: 


To review the organization and responsibilities of the Local Author- 
ity Personal Social Services in England and Wales and to consider 





* Gilbert Smith B.A. M.A. Research Fellow in Sociology, University of Aberdeen 
t This paper is based on a report presented to the S.S.R.C.’s Sociology and 
Social Administration Committee. However, the views expressed are my own 
and not necessarily those of the Council. A brief summary of this report appears 
in S.S.R.C. Newsletfer—zo November 1970, H.M.S.O. I am grateful to Professor 
Raymond Illsley and Gordon Horobin for helpful comments in the preparation 
of this paper and to the Nuffield Provincial Hospitals Trust for support on closely 
related research. 
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what changes are desirable to secure an effective family service. 
(para. 1) 


And in its Report the Committee proposes, as its central recommen- 
dation, that the numerous existing social work and social welfare ser- 
vices now provided by a range of local authority organizations should 
in future be provided by one organization only, a social service depart- 
ment. This, it is argued, will allow for a more ‘effective’ service in 
terms of ‘consumers’ needs’. Specifically, the committee recommends: 


(1) that each local authority should establish a single social service 
department. 

(2) that this social service department should have the following duties. 
It should provide virtually all local authority social work services; 
child care, child guidance, educational welfare, welfare for the 
aged, mental health social work, home help services and all other 
welfare services currently provided by local health departments and 
some housing departments. The social service department should 
also provide social work services for the courts, for all children and 
young persons under 17. 

(3) that this social service department should be administered in the 
following way. It should be responsible to a single statutory com- 
mittee without other responsibilities, within each local authority. 
Clients (‘consumers’) and ‘people directly involved in the provision 
of the services’ should sit on this Committee (or its sub-committees). 
The statutory post of head of the social service department prefer- 
ably should be occupied by a professionally trained social worker 
and each social service department should be administered through 
area offices servicing a population of between 50,000 and 100,000. 


In setting down the arguments on which this central recommendation 
is based the Committee describes what it regards as deficiencies in the 
existing personal social services. These are accounted for, ultimately, 
in terms of the present organizational structure, and this the Committee 
argues, establishes a prima facie case for organizational change. Several 
possible forms of re-organization are then considered, but each is 
rejected in turn. Finally, the re-organization of personal social services 
in terms of a single social service department is proposed. 

The argument for organizational change involves a large number 
of assumptions about the relation between organizational structure and 
the efficiency of the social services in meeting clients’ needs. First the 
Committee detects shortcomings in the present service. These it des- 
cribes as (1) inadequacies in the amount, range and quality of pro- 
vision, which bear no systematic relation to differences in the levels 
of relevant social needs, (2) poor co-ordination of services to meet 
related needs, (3) problems of client access to services, and (4) low 
level of adaptability of services to meet changing social needs. 
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Collectively these shortcomings are then accounted for in terms of 
three factors. As the Report itself explains: 


there appear to be three underlying and closely associated explana- 
tions of these major deficiencies: lack of sufficient resources, inade- 
quate knowledge, and divided responsibilities. (para. 87) 


Relations between these factors are then spelled out more speci- 
fically. Poor adaptability is seen as a function of inadequate knowledge: 


the personal social services are not considered to be sufficiently 
adaptable to meet changes . . . these problems arise in part because 
no comprehensive assessment of current and future local social needs 
is at present made. (para. 86) 


Poor client access is seen as a function of divided responsibility: 


The problem of accessibility... (is) considerably aggravated by 
divided responsibility. (para. 100) 


Poor co-ordination is seen as a function of both lack of resources: 


The degree of shortage ... partly determines the severity of the 
problems of co-ordination. (para. 88) 


and divided responsibility: 


The problem of... co-ordination is considerably aggravated by 
divided responsibility. (para. 100) 


and inadequate provision is seen as a function of both inadequate 
knowledge: 


The quality and efficiency of the personal social services also depend 
upon sufficient relevant knowledge. (para. 96) 


and lack of resources: 


The degree of shortage affects the quantity, range and quality of 
services. (para. 88) 


These three factors, lack of resources, inadequate knowledge and 
divided responsibility, in turn, it is then claimed, are rooted in the 
existing organizational structure. As para. 87 announces; 


We deal with (these three factors) below and consider how far 
organizational change is likely to offer a remedy. 


On this point para. 101 then concludes; 


We think that organizational change could improve the personal 
social services. à ; 
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Inadequate knowledge and divided responsibility are dealt with 
in paras. 96 to 98; — ~ 


The quality and efficiency of the personal social services also depends 
upon sufficient relevant knowledge . . - he ability of local author- 
ities to perform this vital function depends in part upon how they 
are organized. (paras. 96 to 97) 


and; 


Organizational issues are of crucial importance when considering 
the effects of divided responsibility. (para. 98) 


The organizational basis for the social services’ lack of resources 
(which is taken to include trained personnel as well as finance) is less 
easily demonstrated. The Report itself even comments, ‘changes in the 
organization of the services at local government level cannot directly 
affect the willingness and ability of central government to assign 
resources to them’, but, it continues, ‘there could be indirect reper- 
cussions’. These ‘indirect repercussions’ are explained by outlining 
intervening variables dependent upon the organizational structure and 
influencing the level of resources. 

First, it is thought that the more powerful the local authority social 
services committee, the more able it is to influence the distribution of 
central exchequer grants. The currently weak position of local author- 
ity committees of the social services is seen as a function of organiza- 
tional patterns at the local government level. 


Changes in committee responsibility and department organization 
at the local government level may enable the personal social services 
to obtain extra resources. The more powerful local authority com- 
mittees and departments are in a strong position to influence 
decisions on the distribution and use of ratepayers’ money and 
Exchequer grants. (para. 91) 


Second, it is argued that poor pay, conditions of service and career 
prospects are responsible for the failure of the personal social services 
to recruit staff, and; 


We believe these factors are affected by organizational structure. 
(para. 93) 


Finally, the Committee considered that the resources that are avail- 
able are used inefficiently, particularly in fieldwork training, and; 


Since shortage is such a key problem it becomes imperative that the 
resources at present devoted to the personal social services are used 
as efficiently as possible. In this the local pattern of organization is 
clearly relevant and open to improvement. (para. 95) 
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This concludes the Committee’s case for prima facie organizational 
change. The argument is summarized in diagrammatic form in Figure 
1. It consists in essence of a series of assumptions, a model of the social 
services implicit in this stage of the Seebohm Report. In this model 
the organizational structure of the social services at the local govern- 
ment level is posited as the major independent variable to account, via 
intervening variables, for the failure of the social services to meet 
clients’ needs. 

These, then, are the central arguments which lie behind the Seebohm 
Committee’s major recommendations. I have attempted to set them 
out in such a way that the assumptions on which they are based can be 
identified. In the following two sections a number of proposals for 
research are made designed to examine these assumptions. The sug- 
gested projects fall into two groups. The first are seen as exploratory 
projects designed to clarify tke Committee’s policy intentions. The 
second are concerned more rigorously to test a number of assumptions 
which the Committee accepts without question. In the final section 
some criteria are suggested for the evaluation of organizational change. 
It is felt that these research projects would not only clarify the argu- 
ments of the Report and show where they were well founded or perhaps 
where they were mistaken, but would also provide a more secure 
knowledge base for the implementation of the Committee’s general 
policy intentions. 


RESEARCH: CLARIFICATION OF POLICY INTENTIONS 


Three themes run throughout the policy recommendations; the concept 
of social need, the notion of a family-oriented service, and the notion 
of a community-based service. Clarification of these themes is a pre- 
requisite both to further research and to the implementation of the 
report. 


(1) The concept of social need 


At the centre of the Seebohm Committee’s central recommendation for 
a unified social service department, lies the concept of social need. It 
rejects alternative patterns of re-organization for the same reason that 
it recommends a single social service department. This will, it is argued, 
encourage consumers to use the service, it will attract more resources 
and it will encourage efficiency and future plannings. Overall, ‘a 
unified department will provide better services for those in need’, 

Yet the Report is unhappy with the way in which the concept of 
social need is currently employed. It feels that supposed needs are 
merely reflections of administrative categories and not accounts of 
‘true need’. (para. 83) As it comments itself; 


The present structures of the personal social services ignore the nature 
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of much social distress . . . we (have) rejected a number of proposals 
for reform because they allocated the responsibilities of department 
according to age or ‘types’ of problems. This we believe reflects 
an artificial and rigid view of human need. An integrated social service 
department will impose fewer boundaries and require less arbitrary 
classification of problems. (para. 142) (italics mine) 


What the Committee appears to do then is, following changing modes 
of social work thought, to opt for a reconceptualization of social need 
based upon that model of explanation of social problems which focuses 
upon family and community breakdown. 


There is a realization [it claims] that it is essential to look beyond the 
immediate symptoms of social distress to the underlying problem .. . 
the family and the community are seen as the contexts in which 
social problems arise and in which most of them have to be resolved 
or contained. (para. 141) 


So the Committee decides to redefine social need in terms of what 
it calls ‘the unified approach’. The recommendation for a social service 
department is simply designed to provide the personal social services 
with an organizational structure which reflects this redefinition. 

The criticisms of existing social service provision based upon its 
failure to meet current social needs, is also fundamental to the whole 
Seebohm Report. Yet here also, the concept of social need itself remains 
ambiguous and ill defined. Initial analysis is based upon assessment 
of social need in terms of the existing administrative categories, Yet it 
is a basic recommendation of the Report that these categories should 
be abandoned because they are rigid and artificial. Needs should, it is 
argued, be reconceptualized but the reconceptualization is again only 
spelled out in terms of an alternative administrative structure. The 
Report suggests that the proposed service should remain sensitive to 
detect new and emergent needs, but it remains unclear as to how these 
may be measured and detected in the absence of criteria independent 
of the organizational categories of the social services. 

Thus sometimes by ‘social need’ the Committee means administra- 
tive categories (either existing or proposed), sometimes it means con- 
ceptions of need implicit in current social work thinking, sometimes it 
means the clients’ perception of their own needs, sometimes it refers to 
an assumed consensus within the ‘community’ as to what counts as 
social need and on one occasion it refers to ‘true need (sometimes a 
matter for expert diagnosis)’. Occasionally, ‘social needs’ and ‘social 
problems’ are equated. 

Townsend® has criticized the Committee for its imprecision in 
assessing social need. He has called for three types of information; 
estimates of the number who are in general conditions of need, esti- 
mates of unmet need by service, and estimates of unmet need by local 
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authority. There is, however, a problem prior to the calculation of 
estimates of this sort. The criteria for measuring need must first be 
established. For the categories in terms of which needs should be 
measured are by no means self-evident. 

The Seebohm proposals for administrative change are designed not 
only to increase levels of provision for need but also to bring the 
administrative categories for provision and need into line with those of 
current social work thought. It is important to know if these categories 
are congruent with conceptions of social need in the community at 
large (or its subcultures) and most important of all as to whether these 
are congruent with clients’ conceptions of their own needs. Although 
much of the Report is concerned with assessing the adequacy of pro- 
vision in terms of the existing categories of need, if clients do not see 
their own needs in this way there is a case for organizational change 
whether or not the existing services are adequate within their own terms. 

Very early in its Report, the Seebohm Committee stated; 


We were, regrettably, unable to sound consumer reaction to the 
services in any systematic fashion. (para. 43) 


Unfortunately, assumptions which should have been tested against this 
sort of data played a more important part in the arguments of the 
Committee than it seems to have realized. 


(2) The notion of a ‘family-oriented’ service 


The notion of a family-oriented service is implicit in the very terms of 
reference of the Seebohm Committee: 


To consider what changes are desirable to secure an effective family 
service. (para. 1) 


The Report explains its own inception. It arose, it says, from the 
Government’s detection of growing public concern at the increase in 
officially recorded juvenile delinquency rates in recent years. The 
White Paper The Child, the Family and the Young Offender’ stressed 
the importance of preventing ‘family breakdown’ in reducing the level 
of delinquent behaviour. It was in this same White Paper that the 
Government announced its intention of setting up a Committee to 
make recommendations on the personal social services with this end, 
the prevention of family breakdown, in view. 

Within its terms of reference, then, a major condition is imposed upon 
the work of the Committee from the very start. It is bound to take ‘the 
family’ as the basic unit of social structure in the design of any new 
form of social service which it might propose. This focus upon the 
family derives from a belief which has been widespread in social work 
thought (although more recently it has been challenged), that ‘family 
breakdown’ is a major factor in explaining social problems in general 
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and the increase in officially recorded delinquency in particular. This 
was the conclusion of the preceding White Paper also. It was imposed 
as a basic assumption upon the Seebohm Committee, and its accept- 
ance is reflected in the overall recommendation for ‘a new local author- 
ity department providing a community-based and family-oriented service’ 
(para. 2) (italics mine). 

Yet the Committee is clearly not entirely happy with this notion. 
In defining the term ‘family’ for the purposes of the Report, it offers 
such a broad answer to the question, ‘What is a family?’ that the term 
seems to retain very little meaning at all. The answer is given in 


paragraph 32; 
In other words, everybody. 


And thereafter throughout the Report the term ‘family’ often appears 
between quotation marks (e.g. para. 516). 

This uncertainty reflects a tension in the Report. On the one hand 
it seeks to escape from the ‘rigid classification implied in the present 
symptom-centred approach’ (para. 156). We should, the Report 
argues, look, ‘beyond the immediate symptoms of distress to the under- 
lying problems’ (para. 141). The Report’s terms of reference imply, 
along with much social work thought, that this underlying problem is 
the ‘problem family’. On the other hand, the Report argues very early 
on that there are categories of client need quite independent of family 
structure: 


We decided very early in our discussion that it would be impossible 
to restrict our work solely to the needs of two or even three genera- 
tion families. We could only make sense of our task by considering 
also childless couples and individuals without any close relatives. 
(para. 32) 


This tension is particularly evident in the discussion on social worker 
specialization. In spite of the Committee’s critical comments on the 
‘symptom-centred approach’ it does expect specialized social work 
skills to emerge within the departments. It fails, however, to specify 
criteria for specialization. Thus, is the Seebohm Committee really pro- 
posing a fundamental re-thinking of the clients’ problems (all manifest 
problems should be seen as functions of family need) or is it merely 
proposing administrative simplification (there should now be just one 
social worker per family to deal with what will still be regarded, as the 
many separate needs of each of the family members)? 

It will be difficult to implement the Seebohm Report in detail with- 
out a more rigorous specification of the concept of a family-oriented 
service. Empirical research should also be conducted in order to ex- 
amine the degree to which clients’ needs are actually a function of their 
family situation. The Committee’s stereotyped picture of an ideal 
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family seems to have ignored a good deal of the work in the sociology 
of the family. 


(3) The notion of a ‘community-based’ service 


The Seebohm Report also recommends that the service of the new 
department should be ‘community-based’. It takes the concept of 
community to imply; 


the existence of a network of reciprocal social relationships, which 
among other things, ensure mutual aid and give those who experience 
it a sense of well-being. (para. 476) 


Implicit, then, in this section (Chapter XVI) of the Seebohm Report is 
a consensus model of society in which social disintegration, social 
change and loose knit social networks are seen to promote ‘social 
pathology’ and hinder ‘healthy individual development’. It is the lack 
of a ‘community identity’ and ‘mutual aid’ which are seen as major 
factors in the incidence of social problems (or the existence of areas of 
social need). Thus the Committee’s, again stereotyped, picture of the 
healthy community is based upon the assumption that social needs are 
directly related to actors’ awareness of ‘community identity’ and close 
knit patterns of social relations. 

This assumption should certainly be subjected to empirical examina- 
tion, but the task of clarifying the Report’s suggestions here is not only 
an empirical one. As with the concept of a family-based service, it will 
be very difficult to implement the recommendations of the Seebohm 
Report without a more rigorous specification of the concept of a com- 
munity-based service. The Report argues that the spelling out of its 
intentions should be left to local and central Government and the head 
of the new departments. This is a mistake. Unless the policy is spelled 
out in more detail now it is difficult to tell what the Committee’s in- 
tentions are. It suggests, for instance, that the social service department 
should adopt a general orientation to community needs and should 
foster conditions that are favourable to a sense of community identity. 
But in view of its comments that ‘different members of a family may 
belong to different communities of interest’, this suggestion appears to 
be in conflict with the earlier stress upon a family-based service. The 
Committee also recommends that clients should be encouraged to 
provide each other with service for, 


the development of citizen participation should reduce the rigid 
distinction between the givers and the takers of social services and 
the stigma which being a client has often involved in the past. 
(para. 492) 


The implication here, that a good deal of social work can as well be 
provided by a competent good neighbour, contrasts with the Com- 
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mittee’s views elsewhere that social work is a matter for skilled pro- 
fessionals who require both pre- and in-service training. Then finally 
the Committee recommends that clients should also be encouraged to 
exercise control over professional and bureaucratic power. They com- 
ment; 


Participation also provides a means by which further consumer con- 
trol can be exercised over professional and bureaucratic power, a 
control which may sometimes mean direct protest . . . (para. 493) 


This, however, will raise questions of ‘professional autonomy’, a 
principle which the Committee itself appears to defend: for example, 


We do not see area committees as being responsible for directing the 
professional work of area teams. (para. 628) 


Thus the concepts of community need, community service, and com- 
munity control must all be explored in detail and reconciled with 
apparently contradictory themes set down elsewhere in the Report. 
Failure of the Kilbrandon Committee? to specify in sufficient detail its 
intentions of a similar policy of ‘community involvement’ in the re- 
organization of juvenile justice in Scotland, led to a great deal of 
confusion in the implementation of subsequent legislation, the Social 
Work (Scotland) Act, 1968.9» 10 Without adequate theoretical research 
devoted to the clarification of social policy at this stage, similar confusion 
is likely to surround the implementation of the Local Authority Social 
Services Bill in England and Wales. 

In this section I have suggested that the three main themes of this 
Report, the concept of social need, and the notions of a family-oriented 
and community-based service, require more rigorous specification. 
Especially, the Committee fails to state clearly whether it regards 
particular patterns of family and community structure as ‘problems’ in 
themselves or whether it is concerned with them only as major factors 
in the incidence of other types of social problem. Although the task of 
clarification is primarily one of elaborating these ideal theoretical 
models which are the basis of the Committee’s policy recommendations, 
the task would also involve empirical research into the following 
questions: 


(1) Are clients’ concepts of social need and those employed in the 
general population congruent with the categories of existing social 
service provision? 

(2) Can the incidence of particular types of social need be explained 
in terms of family structure? Are there categories of social need 
which can only be met outside the family? 

(3) Can the incidence of particular types of social need be explained 
in terms of community structure? 
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RESEARCH: THE REPORT’S ASSUMPTIONS 


The assumptions which lie behind the Committee’s general recom- 
mendations for organizational change have been set out in Figure 1. 
Research into the following kinds of problems is suggested in order to 
investigate these assumptions and provide a more secure basis for the 
achievement of policy objectives when these have been specified more 
closely. 


(1) 


(2) 


What are the appropriate categories and criteria for measuring 
social need? This will involve what has generally been called 
‘consumer research’. 
Once these have been specified what, precisely, is the extent of 
each type of social need? 
What are the defects of existing social service provision in terms 
of these needs; by need and by local authority? 
To what extent are these defects due to failures of co-ordination 
in the structure of existing service provision? l 
Are these defects due to the failure of clients to gain access to 
a service or to the fact that a given service does not exist or is 
inappropriate from the client’s point of view? 
What accounts for ‘under use’ by some clients of existing social 
service provision? 
Are the defects in existing social service provisions simply a 
function of lack of resources (either in terms of finance or man- 
power)? ` 
Do local authority social service organizations have adequate 
information on client needs? 
Does the lack of this type of information produce defects, from the 
clients’ point of view, in social service provision? 
Do failures of ‘organizational intelligence’ of this type arise from 
the organizational structure of local authority social service pro- 
vision, or are they due to extra-organizational factors (e.g. the 
lack of resources for conducting research)? 
Does the shortage of resources in the personal social services 
explain failures of co-ordination between existing local authority 
social service organizations? 
How important are career prospects, salary levels and conditions 
of service in explaining the shortage of trained personnel at work 
in the personal social services? 
To what extent are these factors, particularly salary scales, 
dependent upon the way in which the social services are organ- 
ized, at the local government level? 
How is the decision taken to devote a given level of resources to 
social service provision? 
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(15) Do the existing personal social services make efficient use of their 
resources (in terms of meeting client needs)? 

(16) Are inefficiencies related to the present structure of social service 
provision at the local authority level? 


RESEARCH: EVALUATION 


Since the main recommendations of the Seebohm Committee are in 
fact to be implemented it is important that the early work of the new 
social service departments should be studied from an evaluative per- 
spective. The basic problem of this type of research is that it does 
depend for its criteria of evaluation upon a prior operational definition 
of what the policy change is designed to achieve. I have already argued 
that in many respects the Seebohm Report is surprisingly vague in 
spelling out its policy objectives. 

Nevertheless, throughout the Report, claims are made for the new 
departments in a form which renders them amenable to subsequent 
evaluation. Thus research is suggested based upon the following 
questions. 


(1) Have the new departments been accompanied by a growth in 
public expenditure on the personal social services™The Report 
comments, 


we cannot be sure, of course, that a unified department will 
secure a relatively bigger budget but... it seems justifiable 
to hope for this. (para. 150) 


But the financial memorandum to the Local Authority Social 
Services Bill has already made it clear that, 


the Bill is therefore not expected to result in any significant 
increase in expenditure out of public funds (p. iii) 


(2) Have the new departments been accompanied by an increase in 
the number of trained staff at work in the personal social ser- 
vices? Again the Report comments, 


the guiding principle of this report is that we see the creation 
of social service departments increasing the supply... of 
social work and residential care staff. 


Again the financial memorandum has stated, 


the Bill is not expected to have any appreciable overall effect 
on public service manpower requirements. (p. iii) 


(3) Have the new departments been accompanied by a growth in 
‘organizational intelligence’? For the Report argues, 


the collection and analysis of comprehensive information about 
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(4) 


(6 


wa 


(8) 


the service provided and local conditions should be easier. 
(para. 153) 


Have the new departments reacted more readily to social change? 
For the Seebohm Committee claims, 


one of the long term advantages of a unified local social service 
department is the opportunity it provides to adjust the service 


... (para. 154) 


Have the new departments been accompanied by a reduced level 
of conflict between social workers and other professional groups; 
teachers, nurses, administrators and particularly doctors? Again 
the Report is hopeful; 


the clarification of social service functions which this re- 
organization will bring could well lead to a better under- 
standing between these professions. (para. 166) 


we regard teamwork between general practitioners and the 
social services as vital. It is one of our main objectives and the 
likelihood of promoting it is a test we would like to see 
applied to our proposals . . . (para. 699) 


Have the new departments been accompanied by a reduced level 
of conflict between the personal social services and other local 
authority social service departments? The Report anticipates, 


easier co-operation between health, housing and education 
departments and a social service department may be achieved. 
(para. 116) 


Are clients and social workers playing a significant part in the 
control of social service provision? (para. 628 quoted above) 


Have the new social service departments been accompanied by 
an increased ‘bureaucratization’ of the personal social services? 
The Committee itself comments, 


it has been argued that a unified social service department 
would be too big for humanity or efficiency and lose the ‘per- 
sonal touch’. We do not believe there is any ground for fear on 
this score. (para. 159) 


Compared with the situation prior to re-organization, are the 
social service departments used by a wider cross section of the 
population? The Seebohm Report expects that, 


the greater simplicity and accessibility of a unified department 
is likely to expose many needs which have hitherto gone un- 
recognized or unmet. (para. 150) 
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(10) Have the new departments been accompanied by a change in the 
conceptual models which social workers employ to classify 
problems, needs and clients? Are these models now in line with 
clients’ needs as clients see them? This point is important to the 
Committee for, 


an integrated social service department will impose fewer 
boundaries and require less arbitrary classification of problems. 
(para. 142) 

we expect that as the service develops specialization will 
cluster differently and new types of specialization emerge to 
mect new problems and needs and fresh concepts of how these 
might be tackled. (para. 524). 


(11) How have the new departments affected the role of volunteers and 
voluntary ‘organizations in social service provision? The Report 
suggests, 


the social service department should play an important part in 
giving support, both financial and professional, to vigorous, 
outward-looking voluntary organizations...and the social 
service department must become a focal point to which those 
who wish to give voluntary help can offer their services. Para 
496-8. 


(12) What effect have the new departments had upon the two retained 
‘symptom-based’ specialisms; Medical Social Work in Hospitals 
and the Probation and After-Care Service? Both were outside the 
Report’s terms of reference yet for both the Committee does 
foresee that its proposals have extensive implications. 


CONCLUSION 


This paper, then, has examined some research implications of the 
Seebohm Report. Three themes are central to the recommendations of 
this Report; the concept of social need and the notions of a family- 
oriented and community-based service. Clarification of these themes 
is the first requirement for both further research and implementation 
of the Report. With a more rigorous specification of policy objectives, 
the set of assumptions on which the Committee bases its case for 
organizational change in general and a social service department in 
particular, should then be examined. Finally, as the Committee’s 
suggestions are in fact implemented, they should also be studied from 
an evaluative perspective. In the Report, claims are made for the 
proposed department in a form which does render them amenable to 
subsequent evaluation. 
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Before involvement—some questions for the 
attention of medical sociologists 


Increasingly, it is being suggested that the behavioural ‘sciences can 
contribute to medical education and should be incorporated into the 
medical curriculum. Evidence for the development of this general view- 
point can be found in the recommendations of the recent Royal Com- 
mission on Medical Education and the submissions of various bodies 
to it. It is perhaps truistic to point out that there has also been a 
phenomenal expansion in research and teaching in the behavioural 
sciences themselves. Although not directly related to medicine, ad- 
vances in such areas as, for example, the sociology and psychology of 
education, industry, organizations and deviance have been seen to 
have applicability to problems within the field of medicine. 

However, despite the widespread view that the behavioural sciences 
can contribute meaningfully to medical education and the fact that 
they are favourably regarded by most medical educators, there still 
remains in certain quarters, especially in Great Britain, some appre- 
hension that the invasion of ‘basic science time’ may constitute a re- 
gressive movement in medical education. It has, for example, been 
suggested that training in the behavioural sciences is an attempt to 
prepare doctors to achieve utopian goals and that anyway their in- 
corporation into the medical curriculum is of doubtful value at present 
because they have not reached a definitive maturity which can find 
tangible application to medicine (Loeb, 1955). Others, perhaps naively, 
view the incorporation of ‘behavioural science’ into medical training 
as an attempt to dilute the medical curriculum, by sending students 
prematurely into patients’ homes in an attempt to foster some feeling 
of social responsibility (Atchley, 1957). Still others have suggested that 
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and Medical Sociology Research Unit, Foresterhill Hospital, Aberdeen; visiting 
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paper’s shortcomings. 
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the inclusion of the behavioural sciences will cast doubt on the scientific 
respectability of medicine (Chapman, 1956). There are, further- 
more, still a few who believe that the whole breed of behavioural 
scientists are something of an enigma and indeed of somewhat doubtful 
utility. 

Furthermore, some medical educators—admittedly few—still sub- 
scribe to the view that they alone are competent to provide role models 
for medical students and that, therefore, no matter what the subject, 
the proper training of the physician requires that a physician teach it 
(West, 1959). Others, adopting a less extreme standpoint, appear to be 
prepared to accept the behavioural sciences ‘on trust’ as it were, even 
while retaining some of these reservations and often questioning the 
relevance of sociological theory and method to the practical problems 
of health and illness. In addition there are those who are concerned to 
grapple with the non-problem of whether the field of sociology etc. 
constitutes a separate discipline or should, more correctly, be con- 
sidered a branch of some other field like, for example, biology (Smith 
and Vaughan, 1968). . 

While there are then a few medical educators with reservations, it 
appears that the vast majority nowadays consider that sociology, 
psychology and anthropology, and perhaps other allied disciplines, 
have an acknowledged place somewhere in the medical curriculum. 
Reviewing the literature on the development of medical education in 
Great Britain and the United States, however, it is difficult to foresee 
where and when the incorporation of new social sciences is going to stop 
(McKinlay, 1971). The author recently uncovered, for example, a 
provocative paper arguing cogently for the inclusion of political science 
in medical training (Lepawsky, 1967). After studying the paper it was 
disquieting to find it rather easy to take seriously arguments for the 
need to establish university posts in clinical politics and political 
medicine. 

It is not proposed in this paper to enter into the general debate on 
whether the behavioural sciences have anything to contribute to medi- 
cine and should be incorporated into medical training. Indeed, an 
overview of the trends in this regard in the United States leads one to 
the opinion that for most people it is no longer a debatable issue. Even 
in Great Britain, despite continuing debate, medical educators are 
becoming increasingly aware of the positive contribution of the be- 
havioural sciences in general and medical sociology in particular to 
medical training (Jefferys, 1968). 

Before the general request for the widespread involvement of be- 
havioural science resources in medicine develops any further however, 
a number of important issues—at least important for medical socio- 
logists and, I suspect, other behavioural scientists—need highlighting 
and clarifying before there is any involvement in a medical curriculum. 
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These issues will be posed as four questions and I will consider each of 
them in turn in the remainder of this paper. Some cautionary points 
should be noted at this stage. Firstly, it is not suggested that the four 
issues are the only ones with which the medical sociologist should be 
concerned. The questions selected simply appear to the author to need 
most urgent attention at the present time. Secondly, it should also be 
noted that these questions are not necessarily logically related to one 
another nor is their order of presentation in any way indicative of 
priority. It should perhaps also be emphasized that no claim is made 
for originality for all the issues considered in this paper. Some of them 
have already been discussed by a number of workers, and then not 
always in relation to the behavioural sciences. It is however suggested 
that, despite the attention that has been given to some of these issues, 
they still warrant detailed consideration by medical sociologists— 
especially perhaps in Great Britain—before any wholesale involvement 
in the field of medical education. 


Firstly, precisely what is being asked and expected of medical sociologists by 
medical educators? 

This question has recently been posed very clearly for American 
sociologists by Martin Hyman in the following form: 


. are medical spokesmen calling for the medical application of 
sociological techniques, sociological methodology, sociological theory, or 
some combination of these? In distinguishing techniques from 
methodology we use the former to denote specific, discreet research 
skills such as questionnaire construction, interviewing, and data 
processing knowledge, each of which can be learned and put into 
practice without the understanding of scientific method and its 
sociological applications. ‘Methodology’, on the other hand, refers 
to the sociological application of scientific method, and ‘theory’ is 
used here to indicate sociological concepts and theorems. (Hyman, 
1968) 


Medical educators vary considerably it seems in weighting the medical 
sociological intervention which they request. It would seem important 
for the medical educator to clarify the type of involvement he wants from 
the medical sociologist. In clarifying his request, both the emerging 
trends in medical education and the future needs of the student should 
be considered, as must the needs of medical sociologists. A request to 
teach only research methods may result in frustration for the be- 
havioural scientist who realizes that large areas of knowledge and his 
own competence are being discarded. This type of request is likely to 
be met with as much enthusiasm as the request to the statistician only 
for the calculation of significance tests. 
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Secondly, can any safeguards be devised which will guarantee for medical 
sociologists a meaningful role in the decision-making process in the medical 
curriculum? 

I think it is fair to say that in the main, medical sociologists, along 
with other behavioural scientists, have had no direct role in deciding 
what subjects should be taught in the medical curriculum. Neverthe- 
less, judging from recent experiences medical educators expect students 
to be sensitive to the types of issues which medical sociologists raise; 
such as problems of patient management, the impact of hospital 
organization on patient and physician behaviour, problems of inter- 
personal relations between family members and the patient and the 
difficulties of bringing about change in cultural practice to facilitate 
improved health conditions. Frequently, medical sociologists are simply 
presented with a block of lectures and asked to teach in a number of 
pre-determined areas. This practice, it seems, works against the gener- 
ation of an interest in the course by lecturers. It may also serve to 
dampen the significance of their contribution. Clearly, the point in the 
medical curriculum at which, and the manner in which teachers are 
introduced to students, structures their relationship with them. It is 
important that the impression is given that their contribution consti- 
tutes a vital part of the course, and that it reinforces and develops the 
contribution of others. 

I would like now to turn to a third, and perhaps more important 
question, given the current situation and likely demands in medical 
education. 


By whom and under what administrative arrangements should medical sociology 
be introduced to the medical school and to medical students? 

Impressive advances in the body of knowledge in sociology over 
recent years, and the attendant difficulty of departments taking in their 
stride the burden of teaching large and ever increasing medical classes, 
have resulied in a number of distinct administrative proposals being 
made. Two of these to gain considerable attention have been, on the 
one hand, the suggestion for the building up of separate departments 
of, for example, medical sociology and medical psychology and on the 
other, suggestions for joint appointments in, for example, sociology and 
either social medicine, or sociology and psychiatry, etc. Because of their 
current importance we will briefly consider each of these types of pro- 
posals in turn. - 

While there may be distinct advantages in establishing independent 
departments of medical sociology in medical schools—in terms of inter- 
disciplinary collaboration, guarding against the fragmentation of socio- 
logical contributions, and the possibilities of co-ordinating clinical and 
preclinical courses, there are clearly a number of serious disadvantages. 
The Commission on Medical Education, while giving serious considera- 
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tion to the proposal for separate behavioural science departments, 
suggests that medical schools cannot hope to provide, within their 
resources, first class departments in all the subjects which are now 
becoming recognized as desirable in the medical curriculum (Royal 
Commission, 1968). Furthermore, the report rightly points out that 
the main teaching of any science—physical, biological or social— 
should be carried out in close contact with the mainstream of scientific 
interest of that science; otherwise it is bound to be self-defeating in the 
sense that it allows the possibility of narrow, medically oriented and 
outdated courses. 

A further disadvantage which has been raised is concerned with the 
prestige such departments would command in the medical school. 
Departments of psychiatry, social and preventive medicine and public 
health tend to suffer low status both within the medical school as a 
whole and among medical students (Hayes and Jackson, 1960; Merton 
et al., 1956; Merton et al., 1957; Smith, 1957, Royal Commission, 
1968). And it seems that this situation, at least as far as social medicine 
is concerned, is only now showing signs of change. It has been suggested 
that the basic reason for this lies in the fact that departmental status 
in the medical school is determined predominantly by how close the 
practices of the department come to fulfilling the student’s role image 
of a doctor, i.e., an individual who treats patients directly. It has been 
claimed that behavioural scientists in separate departments in the 
medical school would become the victims of the social psychological 
theorem that the lower the status of an information source, the less its 
credibility (Hayes and Jackson, 1960). This situation, one would have 
thought, could aggravate the status problems apparently already faced 
by many sociologists. 

When discouraging the establishment of separate behavioural science 
departments in medical schools commentators have cited the experience 
which engineering schools have had in establishing independent depart- 
ments to teach such subjects as the humanities and social science— 
material regarded as ‘foreign’ to the basic content matter of engineer- 
ing. These programmes it has been claimed have been mutually un- 
satisfactory to both teaching staff and students (Hayes and Jackson, 
1960). Required courses for non-medical (or non-engineering) depart- 
ments place a severe strain on student and departmental motivation. 
For these, and perhaps other reasons, it seems that we should tread 
very carefully when advocating the establishment of separate depart- 
ments in medical schools. One point does clearly emerge from this 
discussion and that is that a great deal more thought, experience and 
experiment in teaching, for example, medical sociology in a medical 
setting is needed before independent and autonomous departments can 
be established on a wide scale. 

Now to turn briefly to the question of simultaneous appointments 
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in two or more academic departments. The suggestion for joint 
appointments, like that for separate departments, is not without its 
advantages. For one thing it could provide a legitimate role for the 
medical sociologist in the medical setting. It is, moreover, claimed that 
it may prevent the sociologist from losing his sociological identity, while 
perhaps enabling him to acquire some of the medical knowledge he will 
certainly need to participate in the teaching of medical students. 
Simultaneous appointments in two or more academic departments do, 
however, have important drawbacks. 

In the first place, it has been observed that medical students tend to 
define a behavioural scientist’s role in the light of his departmental 
affiliation and will discuss only psycho-pathology with those associated 
with departments of psychiatry, for example, and mainly epidemio- 
logical matters with those attached to departments of social medicine. 
These restrictions to his areas of interest and participation would 
probably prove frustrating for most medical sociologists. In other 
words the type of departmental association he has, largely structures 
the type of relationship the jointly appointed sociologist can expect to 
sustain with his students, and may restrict development of his own pro- 
fessional interests. 

In the second place, it is sometimes contended that the type of joint 
appointment which a behavioural scientist is given in a medical school 
also conditions the type of relationship he will sustain with other mem- 
bers of the medical faculty. Bloom, for example, suggests that in the 
United States full-time appointments in medical schools tend to foster 
‘colleagueship’ whereas part-time or jointly-posted staff members are 
likely to be regarded merely as ‘consultants’ (Bloom, 1957). If this 
contention is correct, then it would seem that joint appointments almost 
certainly would not counteract the important status problems met by 
many behavioural scientists. 

In the third place, Hayes and Jackson have cited a number of practi- 
cal reasons why joint appointments should be viewed with caution. 
They suggest that: 


Promotions in some cases will require the support of two, rather 
than one, department. Publications which meet the requirements 
of one department may be unsuitable to the other. Each department, 
furthermore, may claim more than its share of the individual’s time 
and energy. Each department holds seminars, staff meetings and 
conferences which one is obliged to attend, leaving the staff member 
the impression of being ‘conferenced to death’. Above all, one may 
feel he is not entirely a member of either department in the minds 
of other staff members. (Hayes and Jackson, 1960) 


In general, therefore, joint appointments may promote a conflict of 
interests, an undue emphasis on the duties of either or both sides of the 
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appointment, and the danger of an incomplete evaluation of an 
individual’s academic contribution. Such factors may create, quite 
understandably, a reluctance on the part of some behavioural scientists 
to abandon the safety of their parental academic environment and 
submit themselves to the uncertainty, and perhaps the scepticism 
which frequently greet joint appointments. 

In the fourth place, there is the disadvantage which joint appoint- 
ments share with the suggestion for separate departments of behavioural 
science within the medical school. This is the danger that in using the 
medical profession as one’s primary reference group there is a loss 


TABLE I Dangers of a ‘means-centred’ medical sociology 


A ‘means-centred’ medical sociology 


would be featured by at the expense of 

1. Elegance, polish, technique and Meaningfulness, vitality 

apparatus. significance of the problem, 
creativeness. 

2, Commanding positions of ‘Question askers’ and problem 
technicians, ‘apparatus men’. solvers. 

3. Overvaluation of quantification Quantification as a means to 
as a means in itself. problem solution. 

4. Problems fitted to techniques. Techniques fitted to problems. 

5. A hierarchy of sciences in which Solution of problems according to 
physics is more scientific than their importance. 
biology, biology than psychology, 
psychology than sociology. 

6. Compartmentalization. Interdisciplinary enquiry. 

4. Scientific orthodoxy. Discovery. 

8. ‘Safe and sound” studies. Daring speculation. 


Source: J. H. Curtis, ‘Sociology and Medicine: Some Steps toward Reapproach- 
ment’, Amer. Catholic Sociol. Rev., vol. 21 (April 1960), g-17. 


of identity as a behavioural scientist. Clearly, research and teach- 
ing will be directed towards solving medical problems, and this may 
become harmful if such work does not contribute to the fundamental 
knowledge in one’s own discipline. An interesting statement of this 
problem has been made by A. H. Maslow who, while discussing some 
apparent dangers of ‘means centring’ versus ‘problems centring’ in 
medical sociology, suggests that: 


Medicine has the goal of discovering, through scientific methods, 
data that bear on questions of health . . . how to keep people well 
and how to restore them to health when they are ill. This value, 
placed on health, is shared, quite rightly, by medical sociologists. 
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But if sociologists relinquish their goal of building a body of know- 
ledge about social structures and process or subordinate this goal to 
any other, the result, paradoxically, is a lessening of the practical 
value of sociology. (Maslow, 1954) 


This apparent danger of becoming a sterile science has been further 
discussed in relation to medical sociology in a paper by J. H. Curtis and 
is summarized in Table 1 (Curtis, 1960). 

This is, of course, not to suggest that behavioural scientists should 
not accept the values and questions of medical educators or the pro- 
blems of medicine as a reference point for both their teaching and 
research. These questions and issues cannot and should not be ignored. 
It is suggested, however, that they should be treated in the same way 
that a physician treats the patient’s statement, ‘I have a pain in the 
back of my leg? The symptom of immediate distress gives us some 
clues about what directions we might look in, they do not define the 
problem (Roth, 1962). 

A fourth and final question we should perhaps devote our attention 
to 1s: 


Will medical sociology be able to supply the researchers and teachers required to 
meet the present and emerging needs in medicine and medical education? 

It is probable, given an increasing interest by medical educators in 
sociology, that the next few years will witness an increased contribution 
by sociologists to the field of medicine generally, and to medical 
education in particular. This last pragmatic question, therefore, relates 
to the prospects of producing a sufficient number of adequately trained 
behavioural scientists to meet these needs. Some indications of these 
prospects can be found in a recent survey by Carter of the interests and 
research activities of British sociologists (Carter, 1968). Sadly, this 
survey revealed that medical interests did not loom large among ‘main 
stream’ professional sociologists. It appeared that only 4 per cent 

~of all reported main and special interests and only 6 per cent of all 
current reported research were in the area of medicine. Respondents 
in this survey were also asked to comment on which areas of sociology 
they thought were either growth points or neglected topics. The 
Sociology of Medicine fell in an intermediate position as neither 
especially neglected nor promising. With regard to appointments, it 
appeared that just over two-thirds of all the respondents who were 
engaged in work in the Sociology of Medicine were in full-time research 
posts. This was a higher proportion than given for any of the other 
twenty listed areas of interest—a statistic that has been used io illus- 
trate the apparent embryonic nature of the subject (Butler, 1969). One 
would expect that psychology and anthropology are in a similar situ- 
ation with regard to medical research and teaching. 

From Carter’s recent report on the survey it certainly does appear 
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that the Sociology of Medicine is not in a particularly promising’ posi- 
tion in relation to certain other areas of sociology. Nevertheless, it 
should be pointed out that Carter’s findings must be viewed with 
caution because less than half (42 per cent) of those sent questionnaires 
replied—perhaps an inexcusable percentage for sociologists! There are, 
however, a number of promising indications such as the overwhelming 
response to the newly formed Medical Sociology Group of the British 
Sociological Association. Our efforts in this direction have uncovered 
a number of sociologists from a variety of institutions and colleges who 
are vitally interested in the field of medicine (Medical Sociology in Great 
Britain, 1969-70). The newly formed Medical Sociology Group, like 
its brother in the American Sociological Association, promises to be 
one of the largest and most creative of the study groups within the 
British Sociological Association. Also promising in ‘this regard is the 
development of postgraduate courses in medical sociology in a number 
of centres in Great Britain, although it is as yet too early to gauge their 
success, relative to courses in other areas of sociology. 

While I am then, perhaps optimistically, suggesting that the be- 
havioural sciences—especially sociology—will probably be able to 
supply the researchers and teachers required to cope with the inevitable 
expansion in this area in the next few years, it will, I think, for most, 
depend to a large extent on the answers that are found to the three 
questions already posed. These are, to recapitulate: 


Precisely what is being asked and expected of medical sociologists by 
medicine and medical educators? 

Can any safeguards be devised which will guarantee for medical 
sociologists a meaningful role in the decision-making process in any 

- curriculum in which they are asked to participate? 

By whom and under what organizational arrangements should 
medical sociology be introduced to the medical school and to medical 
students? 


Behavioural scientists should be heartened by the possibilities and 
potentialities that await them in the fields of medicine and medical 
sociology. For one thing it is not very often that they find themselves 
in such amiable company. In most areas behavioural scientists find 
themselves at odds with the values of the people in the institution they 
are ‘invading’. Usually there is a resentment at being ‘studied’, and 
sometimes, when results are not considered favourable, there is an 
attack upon the behavioural sciences as not being ‘scientific’. Re- 
searchers in the sociology of religion, the sociology of education or 
industrial psychology, for example, can testify to difficulties in com- 
munication, lack of willingness to co-operate, feelings of suspicion and 
threat, etc. It appears that these problems, in part, arise owing to 
differences in values between the researcher and the members of the 
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researched institutions. There has been a suggestion, however, that the 
‘meta-sociological’ and the ‘metamedical’ framework of values are 
highly compatible (Curtis, 1960). Health is thought to be a value in 
both medicine and the behavioural sciences, thus, enhancing the possi- 
bilities of meaningful collaboration. 

However, some behavioural scientists have doubts as to how a 
juncture of medicine and the behavioural sciences can be brought 
about and, in fact, whether it should be achieved at all. There are 
those who regard medical settings as simply convenient places for the 
testing of general sociological and psychological theory. By contrast, 
others are dedicated to the principle of ‘behavioural science in the 
service of medicine’, and their professional goal is, among other things, 
to apply behavioural science theory and research to the solution of 
medical problems. There is, of course, no reason why one should not, 
and in fact some do, adhere to both positions simultaneously. While 
the chances for behavioural scientists of providing beneficial knowledge 
for medicine and contributing positively to medical education are 
good, equally, the prospects of testing, and even adding to, existing 
behavioural science theory and methods through studies and teaching 
in medicine seem promising. 

The behavioural sciences in medical education are now in a similar 
position to that of pathology, bacteriology, biochemistry, physiology 
and pharmacology a decade ago and a great deal can be learned from 
their development. In a similar manner, medical sociology had to first 
establish its research contribution to medicine, and only after this is it 
becoming a meaningful and necessary part of the medical curriculum 
(Samora, 1960). Even when such subjects as bacteriology and pathology 
became part of the medical curriculum, they were first taught ex- 
clusively by physicians and this is often the case today for the be- 
havioural sciences (Stainbrook and Wexler, 1956). Finally, it has been 
observed that when the biological-science subjects were first established 
in medical schools they had very low status (Bloom et al., 1960). This 
is, and will for some time remain, the experience of the behavioural 
sciences. Ultimately however, the author believes that the behavioural 
sciences will stand in relation to medicine as does physiology, endo- 
crinology and biochemistry in that they are also subjects which arose 
to describe and explain human functioning in the sphere of medicine, 
at the same time constituting a body of knowledge in their own 
right. 
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RESEARCH NOTE 


Colin Gibson* 


A note on family breakdown in England and 
Wales 


Due to the unsatisfactory nature of British census data in the area of family 
breakdown, Mr Trevor Noble’s recently expounded hypotheses must, I be- 
lieve, remain unproved.1 

The first of Noble’s hypotheses argues that ‘family breakdown will be more 
frequent in urban than in rural areas’.? This is tested by analysing the distri- 
bution of diverced men and women, by the type of area they reside in, as 
recorded in the 1961 Census. From such a study Noble concludes, ‘Our 
expectations about urban/rural differences in family stability are confirmed 
for England and Wales’. This conclusion can be queried on three counts. 

(1) Census classification of England and Wales into urban/rural divisions 
does not provide a reliable indicator of population distribution. As the 
Registrar General records in his 1961 Census Preliminary Report when dis- 
cussing this problem of urban/rural divisions: 


The sociological approach to this problem is to define the urban popula- 
tion in terms of the characteristics of town living, i.e. the closeness together 
of dwellings, the appearance of distinct street formation, the emergence 
of a population cluster or group forming a unity indicated by social and 
economic interdependence in their daily lives. . . . For census purposes 
only an approximation to this approach can be made. The primary object 
of the census is to meet the essential demographic needs of central or local 
government and the unit of enumeration must be designed to fit the 
boundaries of local authority areas.+ 


Such divisions have been criticized by Professor Marsh as an unsatisfactory 
means of providing a meaningful distribution of the population. Marsh feels 
that: 


. » any method of dividing the country into divisions or regions is open 
to innumerable objections on statistical, geographic and_ utilitarian 
grounds, and that which attempts to divide the population into those who 
live in rural and those who reside in urban areas is perhaps the subject 
of more objections than any other. . . . The definition of rural population 
is by now extremely difficult because the expansion of town areas and 
the merging of what were formerly rustic parishes with the outer suburbs 
of large towns has to a considerable extent removed the characteristic 
distinctions between ‘town’ and ‘country’.5 
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(2) Family breakdown measured by divorced men and women enumer- 
ated in the Census—whether by urban/rural distribution, socio-economic 
status or occupation—fails to take any account of possible variation in re- 
marriage rates. Noble admits that a weakness of the Census is that ‘it over- 
represents those less likely to remarry’. At this point it is vital to look at the 
probability of remarriage among divorced men and women and their age 
at remarriage. Official statistics show that for marriages dissolved by the 
courts in 1961, 84 per cent of husbands were under fifty and 80 per cent of 
wives were aged under forty-five.? In other words, if a marriage is to end in 
divorce it will occur for the majority of such couples before the age of fifty. 
At the same time, half of all divorcing wives were under thirty-five years 
of age and almost three-quarters of divorcing husbands were aged under 
forty-five. 

The Registrar General has shown: 


the marriage rates of divorced people . . . demonstrate the pattern of 
marriage rates declining with increased age. The remarriage rates are 
generally high; being more than 200 per thousand (divorced) for men 
under the age of 45 and for women under 35; such rates imply re-marriage 
on average within three or four years of divorce.8 


The proportion of divorced persons who enter a second marriage is in the 
region of three-quarters;9 whilst the average age for such marriages taking 
place in 1961 was 41 years for divorced men and 37 years for divorced 
women. This demographic structure of divorce clearly suggests that those 
divorced persons who do not enter a second marriage and are duly recorded 
in the census as ‘divorced’ would be in a much older age category than 
currently divorcing couples. This is proved correct by the 1961 Census 
which reveals that half (85,559) of all the then divorced women (170,409) 
were aged between forty-five and sixty-five.10 Only one-fifth of wives newly 
divorced in 1961 were aged forty-five or over. The former group of divorced 
persons recorded in the Census are a significantly older population than 
those having their marriages dissolved in 1961. 

The conclusions to be drawn from such a comparison is that those shown 
as ‘divorced’ in the Census are the unrepresentative segment of those ever 
divorced who normally marry again. As the probability of entering a second 
marriage is directly related to the age at divorce, it is likely that those 
divorced who remain unmarried were older than the average divorcing 
population at the time their marriage was dissolved. However inadequate 
divorce statistics might be, the Census figures as indicators of family break- 
down are totally unreliable. And they are deficient in one other major 
characteristic, this being their disregard of de facto marriage breakdown. 

(3) Analysis of family breakdown must include recognition of the magis- 
trates’ matrimonial jurisdiction. Noble rightly observes: ‘divorce by no 
means represents the total amount of family instability however’. He goes on, 


families can break up and their members be dispersed, husbands may 

desert their wives and children, wives take their babies and go home to 

Mum or families may continue to live together in acrimony, fear, hatred 

and distress, without the formal acknowledgement of breakdown in the 
Zz 
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shape of a divorce decree. There is no sure way of knowing the extent to 
which this happens or whether such situations are more or less frequent 
in one social stratum or another.11 


Though nothing is known about broken marriages which do not resort to the 
courts, there is information about the number of wives who apply to justices 
for a maintenance order. Evidence suggests that reconciliation seldom takes 
place in these cases after a court hearing.1 In the five years 1961-65, broken 
marriages turning to the magistrates’ courts formed a ratio of 69 to every 
100 resorting to the divorce courts for dissolution or nullity.13 The important 
social characteristic of the magistrates’ matrimonial jurisdiction is that it is 
used by those within the lowest income groups. Only about half of these 
broken marriages later petition for divorce. A national random survey of 
maintenance orders shows that there are some 165,000 maintenance orders 
currently being enforced in England and Wales.14 

Another conclusion reached by Noble is that ‘. . . it appears that family 
breakdown varies not so much with social status as with types of work con- 
ditions and possibly their consequent residential patterns.’15 This belief is 
arrived at by comparing divorced men at the time of the 1961 Census with 
‘ever married’ men classified by socio-economic group and occupation. But, 
for the reasons already given, such a source as the Census does not provide 
sufficient proof. For instance, ‘own account workers (other than professional)’ 
—e.g. self-employed carpenters—are shown as having a rate of g'o divorced 
per 1,000 ever married men, whilst ‘junior non-manual workers’—e.g. 
draughtsmen, salesmen, clerks, etc.—have a corresponding rate of 7-9 per 
1,000.16 The implication is clearly that the former group are more prone 
to family breakdown. A national random survey that covered all divorces 
occurring in 1961 reveals that in fact the ‘junior non-manual’ group had 
the greatest percentage difference between the proportion remaining still 
married and those divorcing in 1961 out of all the Registrar General’s socio- 
economic groups, forming 18 per cent of the divorcing population but only 
12 per cent of the still married.1? A similar calculation shows that the ‘own 
account’ socio-economic group formed only 1 per cent of the survey divorcing 
population but 4 per cent of the still married population. Why then this 
discrepancy between Census data and survey findings? The probable reason 
has already been suggested. It is due to varying remarriage rates, which are 
themselves influenced by age at divorce; whilst age at divorce is affected by 
the socio-economic grouping of the husband. The socio-economic group 
‘junior non-manual’ is best equated in the Registrar General’s Classification 
of Occupations with social class IJI (non-manual). The Bedford College survey 
shows that it was this group out of the five following Registrar General’s 
social class groupings—I and II (professional, managerial and intermediate), 
III (non-manual), III (skilled manual), IV (semi-skilled manual) and V 
(unskilled manual)—that had the highest proportion of wives (74 per cent) 
divorcing before their fortieth birthday, whilst 78 per cent of husbands in the 
same grouping divorced before their forty-fifth birthday.18 In social classes 
I and II only 63 per cent of the marriages dissolved in 1961 had husbands 
aged under forty-five. 

Comparison of the 1961 divorcing population with those still married, 
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shows that manual occupations formed 79 per cent of the still married and 
83 per cent of the divorcing population. In other words, this finding, based 
upon survey results, suggests that ‘manual’ marriages, rather than ‘non- 
manual’ marriages, are more prone to divorce. At the same time, the work- 
ing-class utilization of the magistrates’ matrimonial jurisdiction is a signifi- 
cant factor which has to be considered in discussion or calculation concerning 
family breakdown and social status. Further, there were in 1965 some 
61,000 separated wives who did not have a maintenance order but because 
of need were getting financial assistance from the old National Assistance 
Board (now Supplementary Benefits Commission).19 Husbands of such 
separated wives are invariably working class. This evidence refutes the former 
part of Noble’s conclusion that ‘the relationship between marital disruption 
and social status in Britain is neither inverse nor clear’.29 The relationship is 
inverse, but not clear. 

Far more rigorous control of related variables, such as age at marriage, 
duration of marriage, occupational class, number of children, must be 


undertaken to test hypotheses of marriage breakdown. 
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COMMENT 


Jennifer Platt* 


Who is C. W. Thompson? and other questions 
raised by Mark Jay Oromaner’s ‘Comparison of 
influentials in contemporary American and 
British sociology’ 


Many British sociologists who read the citation study in your latest issue! 
must have been worried by one aspect of it. It emerged in conversation at a 
recent B.S.A. teachers’ section conference? that none of those present had 
heard of C. W. Thompson, whose name appeared on the list of sociologists 
most cited in the American Sociological Review in 1967-8. For me at least this 
gave rise to grave feelings of insecurity, so I decided to track the man down 
and identify him. I looked him up in the A.S.A. Directory of 1967, and drew 
a blank; odd, but perhaps it could be explained. I then started looking 
through the footnotes in the A.S.R. for the relevant period; I looked at all 
of them, and found only one reference to a C. W. Thompson—the second 
author of an article in a non-sociological journal.? My search was quick, so 
I may have missed some, but I am bound to conclude that the frequently 
cited C. W. Thompson probably does not exist. Two possible explanations 
suggest themselves: (i) it’s a misprint, and Anglo-American communication 
does not extend to proof-reading (there is J. D. Thompson who might fit 
the bill; I found nine references to his work, in five separate articles); 
(ii) it’s a test item, relevant to his thesis, inserted by the author as an experi- 
ment to see if British sociologists would spot it. In that case, I proudly declare 
my cosmopolitanism and the internationalization of at least one small part 
of British sociology. I confess, with disappointment, that the first explanation 
seems the more plausible. 

In the course of my efforts to track down C. W. Thompson, however, it 
became evident that there are a number of important weaknesses in Mr 
Oromaner’s article, of various kinds. Firstly, his precise methods are not 
clear; no one could replicate his study without further information. How 
did he count the references? If he scored one for each footnote it would 
clearly cause distortion, since an article may refer many times to the same 
work, but such references are not independent; and, of course, they may 
indicate not the extent of the influence of their author but the extent to 
which he is under attack in the article. (In the middle of 1968 the A.S.R. 
changed its policy on references, putting a bibliography at the end of the 
article and references to works in it in the text instead of in footnotes; this 
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needs to be taken into account if data for that part of the period are to be 
comparable.) When citations have been made from readers, does Mr 
Oromaner credit the editors as well as the author of the part cited with a 
citation? The policy adopted on this could make a considerable difference to 
the total scores. Further, does he admit references by an author to his own 
previous work? This would seem hardly appropriate. (At least one other 
author ofa citation study4 specifically excludes self-citations from the count.) 
I suspect that one of his ‘influentials’ (R. A. Ellis) may have got on the list 
partly through the fortuitous inclusion in the sample of articles of one by him 
which contains a number of self-citations.5 There is at least one article§ with 
such a large number of self-citations that its inclusion in the sample could 
hardly have failed to make a marked difference to the author’s ranking. 
(We are not told how many citations were needed to get into the top 22, 
another difficulty.) 

It is impossible to check how far such factors may have affected Mr 
Oromaner’s findings, since he does not list the articles which fell into his 
sample. The conventions of academic footnoting dictate exhaustiveness; for 
most topics there are some citations which can hardly be avoided, whether 


or not they have much bearing on the main argument of the article, simply 
because the works exist. It follows that, especially in a small sample, the 
citations picked up might reflect the topics of the articles as much as the 
judgments of their authors about the value of the works cited. (Certainly the 
number of different works cited, and the number of different articles in which 
they are cited, seem potentially more valuable measures than a simple total), 


Here we approach broader issues a 


bout the whole genre of citation studies, 


for which there is no space here. One final point, however, specific to Mr 
Oromaner’s. Other things being equal, a larger class of works will get more 
citations than a smaller class; obviously there are more works extant by 


American than by British sociologists. 


Americanization of sociology, 


Mr Oromaner predicts the increasing 
but it would follow from my point that as 


other national sociologies develop they should have a proportionate influence 
on American sociology. It is surely desirable to make the distinction between 
‘influence’ attributable to weight of numbers and to qualitative judgments; 
the relevant figures to look at would be those showing the extent to which 
actual citation patterns varied from ‘expected’ ones. 
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Marxist Sociology in Action: A 
Sociological Critique of the Marxist 
Approach to Industrial Relations 
J. A. Banks Faber and Faber 1970 

324 pp. £3°50 


There are three sections of this book. 
The middle section, about half the lot, is 
built around an account of trade union- 
ism as the instrument of a class struggle 
which has wrought a fundamental, in- 
deed, revolutionary change in British 
society from the capitalism of the nine- 
teenth century to the Welfare State of 
today. The first section is a consideration 
of how Marx’s observations and explana- 
tions of capitalism and of social change 
can be reconstituted and to some extent 
revised, so as to compose a set of hypo- 
theses which can he tested by the empirical 
facts presented in the middle section, and 
so stand as a theory of social change—a 
‘middle-range’ theory—in that Professor 
Banks is concerned essentially with the 
structural changes which relate to the 
position of workers within the industrial 
system—specifically to changes in the 
mode by which ‘surplus labour’ (sic) is 
expropriated arbitrarily by private em- 
ployers, latterly by organized collective 
bargaining between the management of 
large-scale corporate enterprise and 
powerful trade unions. The third part 
contains a sketchy review of develop- 
ment in America, Russia, China and 
Yugoslavia (where, although very differ- 
ent historical conditions and super- 
ficially different sequences of events 
occurred, it is suggested that the struggle 
followed analagous paths and resulted 
in much the same state of affairs as we 
have in this country) and a statement of 
the conclusions, or implications, which 
are held to confirm the general hypo- 
thesis, 

I must say that I read the book with 
a deepening sense of mystification. This 


was made worse, rather than relieved, 
when I reached p. 293 (sixteen pages 
from end) and found that ‘the author’s 
original title of this work’ was ‘the 
inevitability of collectivism’. Collectivism 
is a word which most of us associate with 
Dicey’s interpretation of the trend in 
English law during the second half of the 
nineteenth century, a trend which both 
implemented changes in society, and 
which followed changes in ‘public 
opinion’. Dicey treated collectivism as 
synonymous with socialism, but no- 
where mentions Marx. Banks treats 
collectivism as an alternative to, or per- 
haps a surrogate for, socialism, but no- 
where mentions Dicey, or for that 
matter, the series of lectures (Law and 
Opinion in England in the Twentieth Cen- 
tury) published in 1959 and designed to 
‘do for the present age what Dicey did 
for the nineteenth century. The two 
articles in the later book concerned 
directly with Professor Banks’ topic (by 
O. Kahn-Freud and B, C. Roberts) 
both draw attention to the attenuation 
and diversification, during this century, 
of what Dicey regarded as an inseparably 
combined movement towards collecti- 
vism, the fundamental principle of which 
he defined as ‘faith in the benefit to be 
derived by the mass of the people from 
the action or intervention of the State 
even in matters which might be, and 
often are, left to the uncontrolled man- 
agement of the persons concerned’ 
(Lecture VIII), and which involved 
four subordinate principles: ‘the Exten- 
sion of the idea of Protection’; the 
Restriction on Freedom of Contract; 
the Preference for Collectivism as con- 
trasted with Individual Action especially 
in the matter of bargaining; the Equali- 
zation of Advantages among individuals 
possessed of unequal means for their 
attainment’. What both Kahn-Freud 
and Roberts noted is a turning away 
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during this century from the attempt to 
realize these principles by means of 
legislation towards reliance on the 
apparatus of collective bargaining. 

Still, as Professor Banks asks, in his 
very first sentence, ‘who reads Vilfredo 
Pareto today?’—and goes on to note 
that The Structure of Social Action is con- 
structed largely on the basis of his writ- 
ings along with Durkheim and Weber. 
Who, he might ask, reads Dicey? Well, 
it seems that a sizeable number of 
Professor Banks’ own teachers did. 
Moreover, his reading of collectivism, 
and its interchangeability with socialism, 
seems to me to resemble Dicey’s pretty 
closely. 

More seriously, he seems to have 
fallen victim to the plague which has 
struck British (and, to a large extent, 
American) sociology: a kind of intellec- 
tual tunnel-vision. He actually writes 
(p. 12): ‘The decline in Fascism and the 
rise of Communism as systems of ideas 
(sic). ..can have played but a small 
part in the substitution of Marx for 
Pareto as precursor to modern sociology, 

‘A more valid explanation arises, it 
would scem, from developments within 
the subject itself.’ 

What Professor Banks is attempting 
in this book is to extend these ‘develop- 
ments within the subject’ by revising 
Marx’s analysis so as to develop what he 
calls a Mertonian middle-range theory 
(p. 202), revising hypotheses as he goes, 
As he sees it, this does not mean revising 
Marxism, but modifying it ‘to make it 
a more perfect tool for explanation’ 
(p. 207). 

Revolution, he claims, is a theoretical 
term. It can be construed as structural 
evolution from one social system to 
another just as easily as it can in Marx’s 
sense as taking place ‘through definite 
political struggle’ (p. 22). ‘What is 
important is not that power changes 
hands, but that the social system which 
the new regime regards as legitimate, 
and which it will use force, if necessary, 
to maintain differs structurally from the 
social system which the previous regime 
struggled unsuccessfully to protect’ (pp. 
22-3), It follows that the emergence of 
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the Welfare State (which he also seems 
to regard as the praxis of collectivism) 
from nineteenth-century capitalist society 
is a revolution achieved through class 
struggle (p. 39). 

Furthermore, this structural change 
from capitalism to collectivism has 
occurred both in capitalist and com- 
munist countries alike. In the West, it has 
occurred through class struggle with the 
organized working class, led by a ‘revo- 
lutionary elite’ of trade union leaders, 
as the main instrument. So ‘all indus- 
trial societies are colléctivist now’ 
(p. 249) and ‘In terms of the Marxist 
approach to industrial relations ... the 
peaceful sequence of events... is most 
likely to be the “normal” one, and the 
achievements of the Communist govern- 
ments, which have come to power else- 
where, have largely been based on lessons 
drawn by them from the experiences of 
capitalist employers and their organized 
employees’ in the later stages of capi- 
talism’ (ibid). So, admittedly by a differ- 
ent route, here we are back again with a 
convergence theory which is based not so 
much on a ‘logic of industrialism’ as on a 
logic of class struggle, leading to what 
John Goldthorpe summarized as ‘a social 
order in which an “omnipresent State” 
regulates competition between a multi- 
plicity of interest groups on the basis of an 
accepted “‘web of rules” ’. Alternatively, 
since Professor Banks is dealing specifi- 
cally with industrial relations, we could 
Say we are back, not so much to Clark 
Kerr, Dunlop, etc., but to Dahrendorf’s 
‘institutional isolation’ of industrial con- 
flict, which means ‘that they have 
settled down in society, have formed a 
stable and definite place in it’ (Class 
and Class Conflict in an Industrial Societ y 
p. 269). 

But the trouble with the book is not 
simply that it’s old hat (whether Dicey’s, 
Clark Kerr’s or Dahrendorf’s hat is 
immaterial) or that it attempts to stand 
Marx on his head. It nowhere approaches 
the central problems of Marxist theory. 
It ignores the evolution of Dicey’s col- 
lectivism from a stage in which state 
intervention played the principal role, 
to one in which collective bargaining 
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(in Alan Flander’s sense, not the Webbs’) 
between federated employers and organ- 
ized labour established the rules by 
which the labour market should operate, 
or, latterly, to a third state, visible years 
ago although only now reaching the point 
of crisis, in which the two structural 
forms are themselves in conflict. It also, 
incidentally, ignores Wedderburn’s mas- 
terly analysis of the fluctuating role of 
legislation and judge-made law in the 
whole historical process since 1900, and 
Runciman’s analysis of the turning 
away of the trade-union movement from 
strategies based on class-conscious soli- 
darity to pressure-group instrumentalism. 
It ignores, in short, the whole conception 
of structural and institutional change 
(a development which may justifiably be 
said to have occurred ‘within the disci- 
pline’) as the product of the strategies of 
conflicting classes or groups—strategies 
conceived in terms of actual circum- 
stances and opportunities and realizable 
goals. This is a conception which does 
relate the best of contemporary empiri- 
cal studies of industrialism (e.g. Chand- 
ler’s Strategy and Structure) to central 
features of Marxist and Leninist theory 
(e.g. Lukac’s essay on the methodology 
of the problem of organization). 

There is a book which will carry the 
sociological critique of the Marxist 
approach to industrial relations beyond 
the point at which Dahrendorf left it. 
This, decidedly, isn’t that book. 

Tom Burns 
University of Edinburgh 


Sociology In Its Place (and other 
essays) ` 

W. G. Runciman Cambridge University 
Press 1970 236 pp. £2°25 


This book consists of the title essay to- 
gether with ten other pieces drawn (save 
one) from journals and covering a re- 
markably wide field of interest and com- 
petence. The first section is methodo- 
logical in the widest sense covering the 
nature of structuralism, how religious 
beliefs should be explained in the socio- 


logical context, and a re-visiting of the 
class, status and power trilogy. The 
second section, while partly methodo- 
logical, contains the results of empirical 
research in the fields of stratification and 
politics, The final section is philosophical 
mainly concerned with problems of jus- 
tice and equality. Immediately a reviewer 
finds himself in a difficulty. First the 
author is clearly competent in all these 
fields but I for one feel distinctly exposed. 
Secondly, and even more to the point, I 
would be very happy to have written 
this collection of essays and had them 
published in a range of journals from the 
European Journal of Sociology to Mind 
and subsequently found worthy of re- 
publication by Cambridge University 
Press. It is however in this re-publication 
that the real difficulties arise. It may be 
that there are people whose interests suffi- 
ciently parallel those of Mr. Runciman 
that they will wish to buy the book so 
as to have the various, previously ob- 
tainable essays in a compact and readily 
available form. Certainly the Press has 
produced as usual an attractive work 
which it is a pleasure to read. For most 
people however the book must stand or 
fall by the relationship of the various 
essays to the title piece, and the impor- 
tance of the theme developed in that 
first essay. 

Runciman can be said (with the in- 
evitable distortions caused by brevity) to 
argue that ‘sociology’ is not distinct from 
history or anthropology in content; that 
its explanations depend on laws which 
are found in other distinct disciplines 
such as demography and economics and 
(especially) psychology on whose laws 
the other social laws ultimately depend; 
and that the search for distinctive ‘socio- 
logical’ theories is therefore fruitless and 
misguided. Sociologists, anthropologists 
and historians are concerned to specify 
‘contingently sufficient’ conditions which 
account for the contrast between the 
empirical phenomena they are currently 
considering and those contrasting pheno- 
mena with which they would otherwise 
have been concerned. Sociology may and 
indeed does provide discoveries, des- 
criptive generalizations and ideographic 
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explanations but it cannot be an auto- 
nomous subject having its own laws. 
Comte was right to argue that in terms 
of a hierarchy of systems, social systems 
are the most general and complex. 
Where he went wrong was to imagine 
that the ‘lower’ sciences of man can be 
derived from the laws of the ‘highest’, 
or indeed ‘higher’. For Runciman the 
relation of explanans to explanandum 
must be the reverse. As he puts it 
‘Comte... should be stood on his head’. 
Now, by and large I am in sympathy 
with Runciman’s argument and my only 
doubt is whether this argument is suffi- 
ciently novel or important to justify the 
book. Certainly the subsequent essays 
read well in relation to the argument; 
Runciman’s ‘sociology’ is done in just 
the way he thinks sociology should be 
done in general terms. The essays do 
illuminate and expand on the basic 
theme. On balance I think the book just 
about justifies itself as an example of the 
overall consistency of Runciman’s ap- 
proach and the sort of worthwhile inves- 
tigation into human behaviour which he 
believes possible. I am left with just a 
sneaking doubt that for many readers the 
first essay will prove too uncontroversial 
and the rest too broad in scope, while 
for others the first will be anathema and 
the excellence of the rest will be ignored. 
Nevertheless the book should be read, 
for the arguments are interesting and the 
clarity and force of the style exemplary. 
Frank Bechhofer 

University of Edinburgh 


Claude Lévi-Strauss: the 
Anthropologist as Hero 

E. Nelson Hayes and Tanya Hayes (cds.) 
M.I.T. Press Cambridge, Mass., and 
London 1970 x + 264 pp. £4.65 


There was a time when anthropologists 
were considered heroic for risking attack 
from blowpipes. It would now appear 
that at least one anthropologist is a hero 
in a very different sense, and, indeed, a 
culture hero in at least two senses and, 
as Robert Murphy (one of the contri- 
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butors to this volume) puts it, has become 
as indispensable to cocktail party con- 
versation as the cheese-dip, whose con- 
sumption punctuates it. This must all be 
very tiresome to Professor Claude Lévi- 
Strauss; at least, one hopes so. 

There are a few good items in this 
collection, mostly reprinted from else- 
where. Leach’s now classical essay on the 
Garden of Eden demonstrates that he can 
use some Lévi-Straussian ideas and 
methods and, by combining them with 
more traditional ones, be as interesting 
as his mentor at his best, and much 
clearer in intent. However, Leach’s 
second contribution—a review of La 
Pensée Sauvage—is less satisfying, for, 
while being critical of Lévi-Strauss’s 
speculative excesses, it also takes a good 
deal on trust which it should not: for 
example, Leach sees no reason to doubt 
the assumption that the worlds of sound, 
sight, smell, etc., should be transmitted 
by analogically structured messages and, 
therefore, endorses Lévi-Strauss’s at- 
tempt to discern parallel structures of 
these sorts in myth; but the fact that 
Lévi-Strauss adduces so-called evidence 
from myth itself is not altogether con- 
vincing, and what one really needs is 
independent evidence from physical 
psychology, which simply is not there. 
As Maybury-Lewis puts it, in a superbly 
devastating critique of Lévi-Strauss’s 
method, which he likens more to brico- 
lage than to science, every case of mythic 
interpretation can be shown to be gov- 
erned by highly arbitrary selections and 
combinations, and Maybury-Lewis has 
looked at the evidence. 

An essay by Nuttini on Lévi-Strauss’s 
discussion of models looks promising, 
but turns out to be mostly disappointing. 
Nuitini rightly shows that the distinc- 
tion between conscious and unconscious 
models is inadequately explained and 
exemplified by Lévi-Strauss: if the infor- 
mant says that his society is divided into 
three endogamous groups but does not 
stress that these are intersected by moiety 
and clan divisions, we could call the 
latter the unconscious structure, though 
it so happens that they have done the 
opposite, which makes the former un- 
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conscious, What Nuttini does no? men- 
tion is that nowhere does Lévi-Strauss 
explain how the cognitive unconscious 
works and produces social structure; or is 
he using the word ‘unconscious’ quite 
differently from its usage in psycho- 
analysis simply to imply that men have 
social and cultural structures of which 
they are not conscious, while not commit- 
ting himself to the possibility of an 
unconscious storage in each individual 
mind? WNuttini’s distinction between 
mechanical and statistical models is not 
very much clearer than in Lévi-Strauss, 
though it is certainly more explicit. It 
seems that what it all amounts to is this: 
in all societies there exist sets of regula- 
tive norms which are possibly inter- 
related in such a way as to create sys- 
tems; in so far as people, or a sufficient 
number of them, by and large, adhere 
to these norms, society can be analysed 
in terms of a mechanical model; if, at the 
other extreme, there are, for certain 
areas of social life, few such regulative 
ideal norms but there is, nevertheless, 
some predominant pattern, this must be 
analysed in terms of a statistical model; 
however, in some cases there is some, but 
not a great deal of, fit between the ideal 
norms and the practice, and here one has 
to carry out two analyses—one of the 
mechanical model, the other of the 
statistical model. Of course, one should 
not belittle the attempts of Lévi-Strauss 
and others to show that there is a differ- 
ence between such things as prescription 
and preference (if Lévi-Strauss does still 
think there is such a difference), and one 
does recognize that there may bea signi- 
ficant difference between two societies, 
even if they show a common statistical 
pattern: to use Nuttini’s example, if 
Society A has 20 per cent of polygynous 
marriages and has a polygynous ideal 
norm, while Society B has the same 
percentage of polygynous marriages but 
has a monogamous ideal norm, the two 
cases are clearly not identical. And 
Lévi-Strauss is possibly even more sug- 
gestive, though he does nòt come out 
with it explicitly, in indicating that many 
patterns in complex societies could be 
more thoroughly analysed in terms of 


statistical models of the range or possi- 
bilities actually open to the actors 
concerned. 

One looks forward to a volume on 
Lévi-Strauss which makes a really 
serious attempt to analyse and criticize 
his undoubtedly great contribution to 
anthropology. The essay by Murphy, on 
Lévi-Strauss’s contribution to kinship 
theory, is almost the desired quality, but 
apart from this and the contributions by 
Maybury-Lewis, Leach, Huxley and H. 
Stuart Hughes, The Anthropologist as Hero 
really falls between two stools. Some of 
the contributions are too technical to be 
of interest to a wider readership, while 
being inadequate to the task of assessing 
the value of Lévi-Strauss’s contribution; 
others only demonstrate that their 
authors are almost, though not quite, 
out of their depth. One can only note 
that scarcely anyone mentions that 
Lévi-Strauss has helped to broaden the 
interests of anthropologists, after a fairly 
long period in which there wes a rela- 
tively narrow, though highly productive, 
dominance of British sociological struc- 
turalism with American eclecticism at 
that time usually failing to bring together 
the study of social structure, culture and 
the human mind. Also, scarcely anyone 
mentions that Lévi-Strauss has, to the 
extent that he has succeeded in his 
endeavours, done so by turning social 
structure into culture: his work clearly 
lacks a political dimension. All the more 
ironic that it was noisily taken up— 
though more quietly dropped—by the 
New Left. 

Perg S. Cohen 
LSE. 


Communities in Disaster 
Allen H. Barton Ward Lock Educational 
London 1970 xvi + 354 pp. £3 25 


‘This is a remarkable and unusual book, 
It is a sophisticated and mainly success- 
ful effort to make generalizations from 
and about communities and community 
processes. It resembles in some ways 
James Coleman’s neglected Community 
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Conflict in that it attempts to make sense 
of a diverse, patchy and often inadequate 
literature. For this reason it has some of 
the same weaknesses, Nevertheless, any 
book by the director of the Bureau of 
Applied Research at Columbia should 
command our attention. 

This is a book about disasters: three 
are first treated in detail, the Arkansas 
tornado, 1952, the Irish famine, 1845-9, 
and Hiroshima, 6 August 1945. Barton 
continues with some basic sociological 
definitions and classifications of disasters 
and then considers carefully the sociolo- 
gical and methodological problems raised 
by these phenomena. This could be seen 
as an extension and application of his 
classic paper with Lazarsfeld on qualita- 
tive research; and the whole book leads 
on from Barton’s work on property 
space and organizational measurement. 

Barton considers some of these socio- 
logical problems in detail—for instance, 
individual behaviour in the emergency 
social system, As he puts it, ‘any large 
unfavorable change in the inputs of a 
social system disrupts its normal flow of 
activities and threatens the satisfactions 
and values of its members’ (p. 65). 
Fire chiefs sometimes look after their 
families first. The most original and 
sociologically fascinating chapter is the 
fifth, on ‘The Altruistic Community’, It 
considers the problem of motivation to 
help reduce suffering among community 
members in modern society. As he writes, 
‘arousing active altruistic behavior in a 
large part of the population is a most 
unusual event’ (p. 206). He produces a 
model of the therapeutic community 
response, summarized as a series of 71 
inter-related propositions which give a 
very complex picture. He does however 
compactly summarize them as a series of 
quasi-mathematical functions—not to 
provide quantitative statements of them, 
but only to indicate whether the rela- 
tionship is positive, negative, or, in a few 
cases, curvilinear. He has in fact pro- 
duced a model of informal mass activi- 
ties in disasters. Naturally therefore he 
concludes with a consideration of the 
formal responses. 

Most of the studies he cites are of 
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short term and local disasters, to which 
most people respond readily with energy 
and rationality. Modern industrial cul- 
ture, of course, emphasizes rationality 
and activism and the possibility of 
dominating natural forces. ‘Would’, 
Barton’s last sentence asks, ‘that culture 
be eroded by a long-lasting, extremely 
frightening threat about which nothing 
can be done?’ (p. 334) 

This book is written by one of socio- 
logy’s most accomplished professionals. 
It is a tour de force of advanced methodo- 
logy in application to significant social 
and sociological problems. It serves 
splendidly as an education for post- 
graduate students and should be read 
widely by all those concerned with what 
is going on at one frontier of our subject. 

Colin Bell 
University of Essex 


The Sociological Study of Religion 
Betty R. Scharf Hutchinson University 
Library 1970 199 pp. £1-65 


Mrs Scharf sets herself three tasks. First, 
she wishes to show the limits of the 
sociology of religion and provide some 
pathways into it. Second, she desires to 
summarize different approaches and 
theories without committing ‘that be- 
setting aim of textbook sociology, the 
safe generalization... fenced round 
with endless “ifs” and “buts” ’, Third, 
she wants to show that the sociology of 
religion is a good basis for explicat- 
ing the basic themes of sociology in 
the large. It should be noted that 
this appears to have been the kind of 
overall stance which has been adopted 
by many analysts in the field conven- 
tionally known as the sociology of 
religion. Nearly all of the general books 
published in the sociology of religion 
during the past four years—and there 
have been a lot of these—have appar- 
ently tried to avoid textbook expository 
procedures and styles of argument. 
Perhaps the major axis of variation 
within this category of general surveys 
of the field is the degree to which their 
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authors set out to break new ground 
(conceptually, theoretically or empiri- 
cally—or all of these). There are a few 
others who have tried both to be 
introductory and pathbreaking in one 
and the same endeavour. 

The book is perhaps best described as 
a neo-textbook. There is no attempt to 
lay any analytic foundation for discus- 
sion in the sociology of religion. It simply 
sets out to provide a series of commen- 
taries on different aspects of the field, 
the only structural principle of the 
book being the tendency to alternate be- 
tween relatively empirical and relatively 
theoretical issues—although much of the 
empirical discussion consists in com- 
paring rival interpretations of empirical 
phenomena. 

Much of what Mrs Scharf has to say 
is geared towards well-established classics 
in the field of the sociology and anthro- 
pology of religion—Weber, Troelsch, 
Durkheim et al. Unfortunately, this 
frequently leads to an avoidance of 
distinctively contemporary problems in 
the sociology of religion. This focus on 
the origins of the sociology of religion 
leads to inaccuracies or misplaced 
emphases on particular points, such as 
the implication concerning an alleged 
consensus among sociologists and anthro- 
pologists about the necessity of dis- 
tinguishing between religion and magic 
in a clear-cut manner. There are minor 
exceptions to these generalizations but 
one cannot but be struck by the failure 
to question or at least discuss in some 
detail the boundaries and raison d’étre of 
the sub-discipline which we call ‘the 
sociology of religion’. This is particularly 
surprising in view of Mrs Scharf’s early 
suggestion that the sociological study of 
religion is in some way fundamental to 
sociology as a whole. One would have 
thought that discussions of individual 
sociologists of the modern period—such 
as Berger and Luckmann—and of the 
theme of secularization would lead 
almost inevitably to some kind of 
re-assessment of what the sociological 
study of religion is all about. 

Notwithstanding these deficiencies, it 
is clear that Mrs Scharf has subjected 


the more conspicuous essays in the 
sociology of religion to very thoughtful 
scrutiny. Thus scattered throughout 
this book are perceptive comments on 
Durkheim and Weber and interesting, 
though all too brief, inspections of com- 
peting interpretations of the seculariza- 
tion debate and the general state of 
religion in industrial societies. 

In sum, the book falls between two 
stools. On the one hand, it is not a 
comprehensive survey of the field; on the 
other hand, it does not constitute a 
carefully constructed and consistent set 
of theses about religious phenomena. 
With so many books of a general nature 
entering the scene at the present time it is 
not casy to see a readily available slot 
for this particular contribution; which 
is disappointing, for Mrs Scharf un- 
doubtedly has a sufficiently clear- 
headed grasp of the sociology of religion 
to contribute something ‘stronger’ and 
more ambitious. 

Roland Robertson 
University of York 


Bureaucracy 

Martin Albrow Macmillan 1970 157 pp. 
£1°50 Paper 50 p. 

Organizational Analysis: a Sociolo- 
gical View 

Charles Perrow Tavistock 1970 192 pp. 
£150 


Although these two books are both rele- 
vant to the sociology of formal organiza- 
tions their purposes are entirely different, 
and so they must be discussed separately. 

Albrow’s book is one in a series on ‘Key 
Concepts in Political Science’, and its 
aim is that of conceptual clarification. 
It starts with a historical discussion of 
the development of the concept of 
‘bureaucracy’ and the ways in which its 
connotations have changed over time. 
There is then a detailed discussion of 
Weber and what he really meant by the 
term, and in particular the meaning 
for him in this context, of ‘rationality’; 
this discussion rests on knowledge of the 
whole body of Weber’s work, not merely 
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the two most familiar translated sources, 
and places it against the background of 
German intellectual history. Marxian 
theorizing about bureaucracy, and the 
approaches of other ideological positions, 
are briefly outlined, and there is a short 
chapter on the senses in which bureau- 
cracy has been regarded as constituting 
a problem and seen as anti-democratic. 
A chapter on modern usage of the 
term distinguishes 7 different meanings: 
rational organization, organizational 
inefficiency, rule by officials, public ad- 
ministration, administration by officials, 
the organization and modern society in 
general. The conclusion is consistent 
with the carefully descriptive rather than 
prescriptive approach of the whole book; 
it does not advocate that any one par- 
ticular usage should be adopted, but 
that research problems and conclusions 
should rest on clear definitions that make 
the necessary distinctions. The term 
‘bureaucracy’ has covered so much that, 
Albrow argues, its utility now is limited 
to identifying a range of problems about 
the relations of individuals to organiza- 
tions. This book performs a useful, if 
narrow, function concisely and well. 

Perrow’s book forms one of a series on 
‘Behavioral Science in Industry’, and so 
its examples are drawn primarily from 
industrial firms, and it tends to assume 
that the reader is a student with a prac- 
tical managerial interest in the subject; 
this does not mean, however, that the 
approach is narrow or unsociological, and 
conventional managerial theorists are 
frequently cogently criticized. In parti- 
cular, Perrow argues that a sociological 
approach is more adequate than one in 
terms of individual psychology, of leader- 
ship, or of ‘human relations’, 

Perrow suggests that a significant de- 
fect of many approaches has been their 
attempt to develop propositions that 
apply to all organizations, when in fact 
there is so much diversity among them. 
He treats as a major distinction that 
between organizations whose tasks are 
more and less routinized and therefore 
open to bureaucratization, and goes on 
to discuss technology (defined in a way 
that does not confine its relevance to 
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industrial production) as a key variable 
affecting the degree of bureaucratization 
(he does not mention the typologies of 
Blau and Scott or Etzioni). This is fol- 
lowed by a useful chapter on the influ- 
ence of various aspects of the environment 
on organizations, which is strong on 
aspects that are usually omitted as in the 
sphere of economics, though more could 
have been said about market situations, 
and the opportunity is missed for using 
a comparative approach. The final sub- 
stantive chapter, on goals, avoids the 
usual definitional problems by adopting 
an empirical approach, treating what 
are technically means as goals where it 
seems appropriate and giving particular 
emphasis to the possibility that firms 
may have financial rather than produc- 
tion goals. It’s not clear that ‘goal’ re- 
mains an analytically distinct category, 
but it’s also not clear that this matters. 
All in all, this is a useful book. It is 
written in a clear and lively manner, but 
without sacrificing academic integrity, 
and should be of value both to the audi- 
ence to which it is primarily addressed 
and to those with a general sociological 
interest in organizations, 
Jennifer Platt 
University of Sussex 


Sociological Work: Method and 
Substance 

Howard S. Becker London Allen Lane 
The Penguin Press 1971 358 pp. £490 


There was a time when the first question 
I asked myself of a new book was: What 
contribution does it make to its field? I 
don’t know whether I am changing, or 
whether the sheer torrent of books is 
overwhelming us all, but I now tend to 
ask: Do I enjoy reading it? It’s a depres- 
sing comment on our discipline how 
rarely both these questions can, without 
hesitation, be answered positively. Pro- 
fessor Becker’s new collection of papers 
is one of those rarities, at the same time 
an important contribution to knowledge 
and better reading than many novels. 
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In it he has brought together, as his 
preface tells us, ‘most of my work of the 
past twenty years that has not appeared 
in book form’. Inevitably the quality 
varies considerably, but there is nothing 
here that doesn’t warrant its reprinting 
(or, in one or two instances, its first 
appearance in print). Some of the best 
things in the book are already widely 
known, notably ‘The Career of the 
Chicago Public School Teacher’ and 
some of the more social psychologically 
oriented papers. That they are well 
known should not blind us to the fact 
that the lessons he implicitly teaches are 
largely ignored. If any one intellectual 
thread in this book is more important 
than any other it is his insistence on the 
role of the passage of time in human 
social life. Medical students, deviants, 
school-teachers—all have ‘careers’; the 
picture presented by conventional survey 
research (useful though Becker ack- 
nowledges it to be) is essentially static. 
Any account that leaves out of considera- 
tion the way in which men have bio- 
graphies extended in fine ignores a vital 
component of social life, impoverishing 
and distorting it. 

Sociological Work is divided into four 
sections covering ‘Problems of Socio- 
logical Method’, ‘Educational Organi- 
zations and Experiences’, “The Processes 
of Personal Change’ and ‘Deviance’. 
Paradoxically the last group of papers 
are probably the weakest, showing most 
evidence of their occasional nature. Even 
so, like everything Becker has to say on 
the subject, they will neither bore the 
reader nor starve him of sustenance. 
The opening section on methodology 
contains most previously unpublished 
material, It more than makes‘up for 
occasional Japses in rigour both by its 
ethical concern and its emphasis upon 
the sorts of processes and factors we are 
all aware of, but hardly ever read in 
methodology texts or tell our students. 
The second section, on education, I have 
already alluded to: the refusal or failure 
of English sociologists to pursue the 
lines long ago marked out by Becker are 
a standing reproach, (To be fair, even 
in the United States little has been done 


in the way of following up Becker’s 
insights.) 

All in all there can be few sociologists 
who will be unable to learn something 
from this book, and none, I think, who 
will find the process of self-education 
through it disagreeable. 

Michael Lane 
University of Essex 


A Sociology of Sociology (with a 
foreword by N. Birnbaum) 

Robert W. Friedrichs Collier-Macmillan 
1970 429 + xxiii pp. £6 


This is one of a number of recent books 
which have responded to the present 
crisis in sociology, especially sociology in 
the U.S.A., by self-scrutiny and have 
sought to derive from a socio-historical 
analysis of sociology itself some guidance 
to where it ought to go now. 

Professor Friedrichs plunges straight 
into an application of T. S. Kuhn’s 
model of scientific development to socio- 
logy. One might question the utility of 
this, since Friedrichs himself points out 
many areas of inapplicability, and even 
argues (persuasively) that whereas 
Kuhn’s scientific paradigms related 
directly to the subject-matter of science, 
those in sociology relate primarily to 
the sociologist’s self-image. Even ‘system’, 
‘conflict? or ‘dialectic’ (Friedrichs’ own 
candidate) rest on the data so lightly 
that it is hard to see them as being for 
sociology the equivalent of Kubnian 
paradigms. 

He goes on to draw a contrast be- 
tween two modes of doing sociology : the 
‘prophetic’, where sociologists see them- 
selves as actively engaged in world- 
transformation, and the ‘priestly’, where 
they see their task as the value-neutral 
construction of scientific order about the 
world. He sees recent developments as the 
recovery of the prophetic mode, focussed 
especially in attacks on the notion of 
yalue-neutrality, and seems to ally him- 
self with them—but not to the extent of 
detracting at all from the scientific 
aspirations of sociology. The ‘prophetic 
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mode’ is elastic enough to stretch from 
the wild enthusiasms of Saint Simon to 
the actual practice of the most scientific 
sociology, for Friedrichs argues that the 
very logic of experiment involves scien- 
tists in a ‘commitment to change per se’ 
and an ‘essentially prophetic’ role. For 
despite his admitting of differences be- 
tween natural and social sciences, the 
value-commitments he stresses are those 
intrinsic to sociology as science. 

In the core of the book very little 
indeed is said about the variable social 
functions or affiliations of. sociology, or the 
ways in which particular sociological 
theories have been shaped by their social 
contexts. What we have instead is a prag- 
matic Meadian philosophy of science 
which emphasizes the values of predic- 
tive efficiency, economy in explanation, 
intersubjectivity, faith in the recurrence 
and interconnectedness of things. Despite 
all the talk of values and commitments, 
there is nothing here really to trouble the 
placid Parsonian or those who want 
sociology to be a science like other 
sciences (despite some swipes at the 
crudities of Lundberg). For though 
Friedrichs sometimes hovers over the 
advocacy of changes in sociological 
practice, he finally plumps for justifying 
his programme by its actual practice 
anyway. It is surely carrying pragmatic 
caution too far to say no more of Berger’s 
humanistic sociology than that it ‘may 
well be our appropriate destiny in the 
longer run’. As is the wont of American 
sociologists these days, Friedrichs turns 
a smiling face on the Marxists, to find 
reassuringly that ‘their commitments as 
social scientists was not to any particular 
vision of the future, but to the epistemo- 
logy that characterizes science in gen- 
eral’ [!] They too can be bent to the 
‘collaborative ceasefire’ that Friedrichs 
desires. Where the practices of orthodox 
sociology have been challenged (as for 
example by Wright Mills and Barrington 
Moore on one side, and by Bock and Nis- 
bet on the other, arguing for it to become 
historical rather than natural scientific), 
Friedrichs merely repeats the old plea 
that history is idiographic while socio- 
logy, being a science, must be nomothetic. 
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So Friedrichs’ book disappoints, des- 
pite the timeliness of its concerns, the 
excellence of its motives and the width of 
its references (about goo of them), be- 
cause it really does not deliver what it 
promises. Towards the end, expatiating 
on the ‘calling of sociology’, it becomes 
very grandiose, obscure and high- 
minded, and the reader can resist no 
longer his growing feeling that Fried- 
richs’ new prophecy is but old sociological 
priestcraft writ large. 

J. D. Y. Peel 
London School of Economics 


The Practical Theorist: The Life 
and Work of Kurt Lewin 


Alfred F. Marrow Basic Books 1970 
xxii + 290 pp. £415 


The sub-title of this book is: “The Life 
and Work of Kurt Lewin’. The title 
derives from Lewin’s dictum that : ‘There 
is nothing so practical as a good theory.’ 

Dr Marrow is more concerned with 
Lewin’s life and influence than with his 
work. His influence on American social 
psychologists was, indeed, formidable. 
We have tributes from a galaxy of well- 
known names: Bavelas, Festinger, Kel- 
ley, Lippitt and a host more. He inspired 
research in a number of diverse topics; 
he was a great encourager. From a vastly 
less exalted status, I can add my tribute. 
As an ignorant undergraduate I visited 
Lewin in Berlin and I cannot forget the 
interest he displayed in my quite unin- 
formed ideas. He accomplished a great 
deal in his 56 years of life. r 

And his work? Those who know 
nothing at all about Lewin will profit 
from Dr. Marrow’s book. The main 
experimental work is described, both 
work in which his name appears and 
work for which he was directly respon- 
sible. His field theory, group dynamics, 
action research are all there. Rather 
less known experimental work done by 
his students in Berlin is set forth in an 
appendix. 

For those who know Lewin’s work and 
approach the book will be something of 
a disappointment. It is completely un- 
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critical. We are told of his claim that 
topological and vector psychology are 
able to offer a variety of concepts which 
are mathematically strict. Are they? He 
depicted his theories of human nature 
and social interaction in diagrams scat- 
tered with mathematical symbols. There 
are those who say that his claim to 
mathematical strictness is quite bogus. 
This is not to say that his theories of 
tension release, his theories about 
minority groups and mass interaction 
are of no value; they have prompted 
important experimental research, but no 
measurements are recorded. One valence 
is stronger than another; by how much? 
You only know which is the stronger by 
secing what happens. What is needed is 
a critical study of his work, and this 
Dr Marrow does not provide. 


W. F. H. Sprott 


Values in Human Society : the Con- 
tributions of Pitirim A. Sorokin to 
Sociology 

F. R. Cowell Boston Porter Sargent 1970 
xii -+ 476 pp. $ 8.95 


Pitirim Sorokin is undoubtedly one of the 
important figures in the history of socio- 
logy, and a critical evaluation of his 
contributions to such fields as the socio- 
logy of knowledge, historical sociology, 
and the study of culture, still remains to 
be done. Cowell, unfortunately, is en- 
tirely uncritical, and takes no notice of 
other sociologists’ work, except in sub- 
suming it under one or other of Sorokin’s 
huge and uninstructive categories. 
Cowell is only a disciple of Sorokin— 
Sorokin’s only disciple. Nevertheless, if it 
is the custom for disciples to distort the 
teachings of their masters in expounding 
them, then in all fairness it must be con- 
ceded that Cowell has not deviated one 
inch from the single-handed orthodoxy of 
Sorokin. So much the worse for Sorokin, 
for never was there an orthodoxy more 
in need of deviation than Sorokin’s. 
Cowell has not succeeded in making 
Sorokin any more acceptable than did 
the latter himself. 
. About the book: as an exposition of 


Sorokin’s theorics it is quite accurate, 
and includes the whole of Cowell’s earlier 
book, History, Civilization, and Culture in 
a massive (226 pp.) fifth chapter entitled 
‘Values in Social Theory’. However, it 
has nothing to recommend it in prefer- 
ence to Sorokin’s own works (except 
perhaps size); in style, it is as dogmatic 
and idiosyncratic as Sorokin at his worst. 

There is one chapter of particular 
interest, for it seeks to face up to the 
most basic criticism that has been made 
of Sorokin’s theory of Value-Systems. It 
is Chapter 10, ‘Circular Reasoning and 
the Relativity of Cultural Values’, in 
which Cowell seeks—in true Bunter 
fashion—to absolve Sorokin of the 
charge of circularity by saying that it is 
Sorokin alone who has escaped from this 
fallacy, while at the same time declaring 
that all theories of cultural values must 
of necessity be circular. 

One final remark about Sorokin’s 
notion of the Value-System deserves men- 
tion, although whether it amounts to a 
credit or an ultimate damnation is debat- 
able: the probable extent of its influence 
upon a generation of Harvard sociolo- 
gists—including Robert Merton and 
Talcott Parsons. It is not at all unlikely 
that the entire theoretical framework of 
Parsonian functionalism derives from 
Sorokin rather than from Durkheim. 
Sorokin’s claim that Parsons did in fact 
‘lift? it has much justification. 

Despite all the criticisms of Sorokin’s 
theories which have already been made, 
his works will always remain valuable 
reading, and some such as the notorious 
Fads and Foibles in Modern Sociology still 
stand as an unanswerable indictment of 
American sociology. It is to be hoped 
that the present book does not succeed in 
inducing sociologists to consign Sorokin 
to oblivion. 

Michacl J. Peters 
Hertford College Oxford 
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The Bases of Social Behaviour: an 
Approach in Terms of Order and 
Value 

Peter Kelvin Holt, Rinehart and Winston 


1970 334 pp. £1°75 


In ‘The Bases of Social Behaviour’ Dr 
Kelvin takes an approach which has been 
evaded by many writers of textbooks on 
social psychology, namely an emphasis 
on underlying theoretical principles 
rather than a detailed review of the 
evidence. As he says in the preface, the 
aim of the book is ‘to provide a coherent 
account of the basic phenomena and 
processes of social behaviour and to sug- 
gest how they are related to one another’. 
Although the coverage is not entirely 
comprehensive, Dr Kelvin does succeed 
in delineating these principles and 
examining the structure of which they 
are part. Furthermore, this approach 
allows a critical appraisal of experimental 
results in relation to theory, one which 
in many cases is long overdue. 

More particularly, a careful examina- 
tion of concepts such as value and order 
is provided and the differences rather 
than the similarities between the social 
behaviour of man and other animals are 
emphasized, together with a distinction 
between the influences of physical and 
social surroundings. In discussing atti- 
tudes, the subject matter is related to the 
stated theme of man’s need to organize 
his environment. The chapter on norms 
and conformity offers a consideration of 
the precise relationship of these con- 
cepts, and Dr Kelvin makes some in- 
teresting points about the value basis of 
certain norms. Power and status are 
analysed in some detail and the con- 
sideration given to leadership stresses 
the interdependence of personality and 
situational variables, a point which, 
though made by other authors, can well 
be repeated. The description of group 
behaviour is less extensive and not so 
incisive, possibly because it approxi- 
mates more closely to a review of the 
literature, and partly because of the 
omission of certain topics of theoretical 
relevance, such as the application of 
game theory. 
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In general, this book provides an 
illuminating discussion of certain prin- 
ciples underlying current work in social 
psychology. In doing so it fulfils a need 
which has scarcely been met by other 
writers. 

Angela B. Steer 
Birkbeck College 


Sociology, History and Education: 
A Reader 
P. W. Musgrave Methuen 1970 


293 pp. £3 paper £1-40. 


Professor Musgrave has assembled in 
this book of readings a carefully selected 
series of readings in the sociology of 
education which illustrate the relevance 
of a joint study of sociology and history 
and in particular how without an inti- 
mate knowledge of the past much socio- 
logical analysis may be incomplete. 

In all there are twenty-three readings, 
one of which has appeared previously in 
the British Fournal of Sociology and four 
of which are contributed by Musgrave 
himself. The readings are grouped under 
four main headings: (1) Definitions of the 
Child and of Education. Five readings in 
this section include a short extract from 
Aries’ well-known Centuriesof Childhoodand 
Wellen’s article on ‘The Anti-Intellectual 
Tradition in the West’ which first ap- 
peared in the British Journal of Educational 
Studies, and Kahan’s ‘Determinants of 
the Incidence of Literacy in Nineteenth- 
century Russia’. (2) Education and Society. 
Four articles, three of which deal with 
literacy, and all of which are well worth 
reprinting. The fourth article by Stone 
on ‘Japan and England—a Comparative 
Study’ is an outstanding example of the 
comparative historical method in socio- 
logy. (3) The Relationship between Education 
and other Social Institutions. Four studies, 
of which special mention must be made 
of Musgrove’s ‘Middle-Class Families & 
Schools 1780-1880’ and Cannon’s ‘The 
Influence of Religionon Education Policy 
1902-1944". (4) The Organization of 
Education. This is the longest section with 
eight readings including the Asher Tropp 
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study of ‘The Changing Status of the 
Teacher in England and Wales’, basic 
reading for any discussion on the status 
of the teaching profession. There is also 
an interesting study of ‘The Seminar’ by 
Watts, and a fascinating account of 
Rugby School in the nineteenth century 
by Bamford. 

In the field of historical sociology or 
sociological history which is somewhat 
out of fashion at present this book serves 
a most useful purpose in making avail- 
able in convenient format many studies 
of considerable significance. Several 
studies are simple narratives, but of great 
sociological interest, such as Bamford’s 
study referred to above: otherssuch as one 
of Musgrove’s own on _nineteenth-cen- 
tury education in this country attempts 
a theoretical framework for the analysis 
of social change: others are empirical 
studies such as Musgrove’s on the family, 
also referred to above. Musgrove’s in- 
troduction to the readings is in itself an 
excellent paper on the relationship of 
sociology and history. 

This reader is thoroughly recom- 
mended to all as it ably achieves its aim 
of providing a greater understanding of 
education whether as a structure or 
historical process. 

John G. Lang 
University of Bristol 


Race and Ethnicity: Essays in 
Comparative Sociology 

Pierre van den Berghe Basic Books 1970 
312 pp. $7.95 


Recent years have seen a plethora 
of addresses and volumes telling us 
how race relations should be studied. 
Professor van den Berghe has briefly 
yielded to temptation and joined the 
sermonizers, for in the introduction to 
these collected essays he testifies that 
such studies must be historical, holistic, 
cross-cultural, with explicit value pre- 
misses. The remainder of the volume 
provides ample proof of how little help 
such specifications can be. In it I can 
find plenty of evidence both for my own 


view that middle range analyses have an 
important part to play, and for believing 
that in reflective moments van den 
Berghe would himself agree with this. 

The papers on ‘Racialism and Assimi- 
lation in Africa and the Americas’, ‘To- 
ward a Sociology of Africa’, ‘Apartheid, 
Fascism and the Golden Age’, ‘Language 
and Nationalism in South Africa’, to- 
gether with those on ethnic relations in 
Central America and on Indian emigrant 
communities, show that van den Berghe 
can deftly analyse the largest scale 
problems in an incisive manner. But 
mixed in with these are articles that do 
not meet all the specifications of the 
introduction. There is a useful report on 
a study of ‘Race Attitudes in Durban’, 
and some imaginative essays entitled 
‘Distance Mechanisms of Stratification’, 
‘Hypergamy, Hypergenation, and Mis- 
cegenation’ and ‘Miscegenation in South 
Africa’. A topic like that of miscegena- 
tion cannot usually be pursued without 
an understanding of the larger social 
system, but its analysis can add to the 
systematic understanding of that system. 
The further development of the author’s 
ideas about a paternalistic-competitive 
typology of race relations situations will 
surely also require the more microscopic 
examination of the key elements in par- 
ticular contexts. How many American 
sociologists, he asks at one point, have 
delved firsthand into the mass of docu- 
mentary evidence about southern plan- 
tations? We know already from the 
works of Genovese that such research 
calls gravely into question these simple 
typologies. 

Nor is the problem of value-freedom so 
easily disposed of as the introduction 
suggests. The account of the author’s 
experience in carrying out research in 
South Africa will remind the reader that 
a scholar will have commitments to very 
many values, some of them conflicting, 
and make him wonder whether it is so 
easy ‘to reach a state of conscious, dis- 
ciplined, explicit subjectivity’. 

š Michael Banton 
University of Bristol 
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The Perfectibility of Man 
John Passmore Gerald Duckworth 1970 


396 pp. £420 


This is a book for which the publisher’s 
blurb was probably not composed by 
the author, for it is advertised as a 
‘journey through spiritual scenery of the 
most majestic and exhilarating kind’. 
Professor Passmore comments more 
modestly: ‘My theme is a vast one.. .’; 
it is indeed. The journey takes some three 
thousand years from Homer to our own 
times and leaves no imperfect stones 
unturned. At the end of this meticulously 
conducted tour it is evident that the 
author is against perfection, does not 
believe man can succeed in such an aim, 
usually harms his prospects when he 
tries and might well improve them if he 
desisted. 

All attempts to compose historical 
accounts of conceptual development are 
bedevilled by a persistent dilemma. 
Either the record of what everyone of 
note, from Aristotle to Marcuse, has said 
about the idea being investigated degen- 
erates into a catalogue or else the defini- 
tion and analysis of the concept lacks 
adequate illustration and becomes too 
remote and abstract to be illuminating. 
It is extraordinarily difficult to strike a 
proper balance. Collingwood was able 
to do it, but not many names come to 
mind. The critics who decry the history 
of ideas as a barrenenterprise have a good 
deal of evidence to support them. 

This study errs in the direction of 
providing too many illustrations from 
widely diverse sources for the conceptual 
structure of the investigation to sustain. 
It exhibits a commendable width of 
academic learning, but tends to demand 
a comparable knowledge and facility 
from the reader, so that for authors 
whose works one knows well the informa- 
tion is unduly summarized while for 
those outside a reader’s specialist know- 
ledge the references are tantalizingly 
brief. The historical chapters of the book 
are prefaced with a lucid and valuable 
analysis of the kinds of perfection which 
mankind have from time to time en- 
visaged and of the interrelations between 
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them. A similar chapter at the end, 
clarifying the philosophical conclusions 
implicit in the author’s treatment of his 
theme, would also have been helpful. As 
it is, the concluding remarks merit fuller 
treatment. 

Interwoven in the presentation of the 
meditations of thinkers great and small 
on this perennial question is the message 
that metaphysical and theological per- 
fections are not only beyond men’s 
reach but are nearly always unwisely 
pursued. The balancing positive argu- 
ment is that moral improvement within 
a modest human compass can properly 
and sometimes successfully be recom- 
mended. 

The impact of imagined absolutist 
perfectionist aims on human thought and 
behaviour has been so continuous and sig- 
nificant throughout the historical period 
that the question why such thoughts arise 
and the limits of their validity deserves a 
fuller study of its own. Possibly Professor 
Passmore will now use his impressive col- 
lection of relevant material to support a 
further investigation into the distorted re- 
lations between the ideal and the experi- 
enced world. If he did so, it is to be hoped 
that the roles of his text and his footnotes 
might be reversed. In this book all the 
best comments are in the footnotes. 

Charles Vereker 
University of Durham 


Science, Industry and Society: 
Studies in the Sociology of Science 
Stephen Cotgrove and Steven Box Allen and 
Unwin 1970 211 pp. £2°50 Paper £1°50 


The central concern of this book is with 
the fact of the increasing employment of 
scientists in industry, and with some of 
the consequences that result from this 
for science and, to a small extent, society. 
The authors’ general approach is to look 
at ‘Socialization into the scientific pro- 
fession, the expectations that are gener- 
ated in this process and the extent to 
which these are fulfilled in the industrial 
setting. The most useful aspect of their 
approach is to distinguish different scien- 
tific roles and identities. 
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The results presented are derived from 
two surveys, one of undergraduates, the 
other of industrial chemists. The former 
is concerned mainly with the deter- 
minants of choice of scientific identity— 
summarized under the concepts of mar- 
ginality and social isolation—and of the 
influence of this factor on occupational 
choice. The latter survey centres on the 
problem of the relationship between the 
different identities, and their associated 
expectations, and the conditions found 
in a variety of industrial laboratories. It 
examines the incidence of strains and of 
various modes of adjustment, and the 
productivity of scientists in different 
situations. 

The sub-title of the book—‘studies in 
the sociology of science’—is mildly mis- 
leading, since it is more relevant as an 
occupational study. Clearly, the authors 
have been very much concerned with 
emphasizing the practical utility of their 
work, While their findings do not suggest 
widespread dissatisfaction among indus- 
trial scientists, they do point out that 
many firms are not making the best use 
of these people (nor, incidentally, were 
there many that were willing to co- 
operate in this enquiry). However, they 
have tried to balance this concern with 
due consideration of the theoretical issues 
involved. They present their material 
clearly and concisely, in the context of a 
wide range of other studies, and they 
have made a very useful contribution to 
the sociology of occupations. 

K. Prandy 
University of Cambridge 


Mathematics and the Study of Social 
Relations 

Patrick Doreian Weidenfeld & Nicholson 
1970 211 pp. £2725 paper £1-00 
Mathematics and Sociology 

Roy Mapes Batsford 1971 79 pp. £1°60 


These books cover similar ground on 
selected aspects of recent developments in 
mathematical sociology. Both authors 
examine the uses of set theory, graph 
theory and Markov chains in the 


analysis of sociological phenomena and 
attempt to relate to one another several 
major issues in sociological theory. 

The treatment in Doreian’s book is 
somewhat more advanced and begins 
with an introduction to the mathematics 
of set theory, basic ideas of measurement 
in sociology and the representation of 
social structures by graphs. Familiar 
examples from various areas of sociology 
are used here and there throughout the 
text, and, although this might be of 
some help to non-mathematical readers, 
the emphasis in the first third of the book 
is really on mathematical techniques 
concisely presented. The section on 
measurement, for example, is discussed 
in terms of mappings from one area to 
another and a useful distinction is made 
between measurement of properties and 
measurement of structures in social 
theory. The suggestion seems to be that 
sociology should be concerned not with 
the concept of structure as such, but with 
networks of structures weighted in ways 
which produce the defining charac- 
teristics of some initial structure. Given 
that relations within a group, for 
example, determine the kind of structure 
it develops, it may be possible in mathe- 
matical terms to describe and compare 
structures within other structures in a 
way that is meaningful in group dynamic 
terms. The difficulty is that structures 
encountered in set theory and graph 
theory are mathematically defined and 
related to the real world at best by 
analogy. But analogous areas do not 
necessarily exhibit identical properties. 
For example, in Doreian’s analysis of 
structure, a clique can be defined mathe- 
matically as a subset of points with cer- 
tain connections on a graph, and socio- 
logically as a subset of individuals with 
certain relationships in a group. The 
possibility that a particular subset of 
individuals does not exhibit the proper- 
ties of a mathematical clique does not 
mean it is not a clique sociologically 
defined. A more realistic approach, 
suggested by Doreian, would be to 
specify the strength of relationships be- 
tween variables in a structural system 
which might indicate the degree to 
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which that system generates certain 
properties. The problem then lies in the 
construction of some sort of empirical 
index which assigns intensity parameters 
to structural relations. 

Much the same comments apply to 
Doreian’s discussion of structural ba- 
lance, formal organizations and social 
status in later chapters. If concepts in 
these areas can be both mathematically 
and sociologically defined, do the mathe- 
matical operations make sense in every- 
day terms? The real danger is that the 
simplest kind of mathematics may com- 
mit one to assumptions for which there 
is no real world interpretation. But a 
necessary first step in this field is to con- 
ceptualize possible structures and sys- 
tems as clearly as possible and in this 
respect Doreian’s work is a considerable 
contribution. 

Mathematics and Sociology is an excel- 
lent little book written in an attractive 
elementary style which seems well de- 
signed to suit the numerically apprehen- 
sive. The first two chapters cover basic 
set theory and matrix algebra with 
extensive reference to sociological appli- 
cations at each stage of the mathematical 
development. A chapter on Markov 
chains provides a useful introduction to 
probability theory and the study of social 
behaviour over time. Here, and else- 
where, Mapes lays particular emphasis 
on possible interpretations of the mathe- 
matics in sociological terms, for example, 
in the application of discrete state systems 
to the analysis of social stratification. A 
discussion of graph theory indicates the 
relevance of earlier parts of the book, on 
sets, matrices and Markov chains, to 
the development of structural models 
and measurement of some of their 
characteristics. A final chapter on 
dynamic sociology provides a good intro- 
duction to calculus and examines the 
kind of mathematics likely to prove 
useful in the analysis of how structures 
change over time. Possibly the most 
interesting chapter in the book, I feel it 
could have done with a little more detail, 
especially in the sections on integration 
and on Coleman’s difficult work in 
mathematical sociology, where data 
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from other parts of mathematics are 
presented with little intuitive idea of their 
derivation. 

It is a pity that neither book contains 
problems and exercises for the reader 
to solve and interpret; to really under- 
stand mathematics it is useful to have 
practice in applying it. Neither book. 
should be too difficult for non-mathe- 
matical readers to follow, although both 
may require careful study in parts. 
Mapes’ book seems an eminently suit- 
able text for introductory courses in 
mathematical sociology and can readily 
be studied in combination with Doreian’s 
more detailed work in this area. 

Alex Weich 
London School of Economics 


Social Groups of Monkeys, Apes 
and Men 
Michael Chance and Clifford Jolly Jonathan 


Cape 1970 224 pp. £275 


If one is expecting the implicit promise 
of this book’s title to be borne out then 
one is in for a disappointment. There is 
much in it about monkeys and apes, but 
men make their appearance only in the 
very last two and a half pages, to be 
linked to the other primates in a way 
that is casual and problem-laden to a 
degree surprising even from ethologists. 
The interest of this book to the sociologist 
must turn therefore primarily on what he 
can learn about subhuman primate 
societies. The relevance of this for the 
study of human societies he will have to 
decide for himself, on grounds and with 
evidence that the authors do not even 
try to present. 

It is not only the title of the book that 
is misleading. The whole work has a 
perplexing form of airy loose-jointedness, 
with anticipations made that are not 
fulfilled, sentences and paragraphs hang- 
ing in the air with only the slightest 
connexion with what has gone before or 
is to come. A dense and highly theoretical 
introduction suggests that the meat of 
the book will be about two basic models 
of primate society, the ‘centripetal’ and 
the ‘acentric’. These are meant to 
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characterize the principal ways that 
individuals relate to each other and to 
their environment. In the centripetal 
form the society is radically organized 
around one or a number of dominant 
males, with an ‘attention-structure’ that 
links and coordinates all individual acti- 
vities hierarchically with the movements 
of the dominant male. It is a principle 
that confers great social cohesion and an 
effective mechanism for responding 
swiftly to threats from outside. In the brief 
remarks on human systems the suggestion 
is made that our response to charismatic 
authority results ‘from the unremitting 
nature of a propensity which binds our 
attention on to a conspicuous individual, 
and which we appear to have inherited 
from our primate ancestors’. The acen- 
tric system by contrast is a much looser 
organization of the basic groups of male 
cohorts, juvenile clusters, and female 
assemblies. In particular, individuals in 
these systems respond in markedly differ- 
ent ways to predatory attack. Whereas 
in the centripetal system such attack 
concentrates attention even more fixedly 
on the centre, in the acentric system it 
causes the individual to abandon his 
social orientation and to seek escape in 
some part of his non-social environment. 
For the time being, in the case of the 
latter, social awareness is lost and the 
society falls apart. Of course this form of 
response does not necessarily have less 
‘survival value’ than the centipetal one. 

The programme as thus set out is 
clearly interesting. It is a pity that it 
remains very little more than a pro- 
gramme. For we are more than three- 
quarters of the way through the book 
before the authors pick it up again and 
attempt to develop it. Needless to say 
they can’t do much more than restate 
it and leave it as a guide to further field 
research. There really is something 
rather odd about the failure to handle 
the theme properly. Most of the book 
consists of the driest summaries of other 
researchers’ field reports, upon which the 
libel is committed of maintaining that ‘it 
enables the reader to obtain something of 
the flavour of the original material’. 
The summaries do nothing of the sort 


nor, more seriously, are they at all 
clearly related to the main theme of the 
book. The reader can pick up some 
interesting observations and random 
facts, most of which appear in the form 
of notebook jottings. But this is quite a 
different experience from reading a 
genuine book. 
Krishnan Kumar 
University of Kent at Canterbury 


Families in East and West: 
Socialization Process and Kinship 
Ties 

Reuben Hill and René Konig (eds) The 
Hague Mouton 1970 xiv + 630 pp. 

64 Dutch Guilders 


The thirty papers in this volume are the 
fruits of the Ninth International Family 
Research Seminar, which was held in 
Tokyo in 1965. As might be expected 
from a genuinely international confer- 
ence, the papers vary considerably in 
content, in design and in quality. Three 
salient themes are used to organize the 
material: (1) problems of socialization; 
(2) the relations between the family and 
extended kin; and (3) problems of 
methodology. The first two sections are 
prefaced by the cogent and instructive 
insights of a rapporteur. The methodo- 
logy section could have been improved 
by a similar overview, which attempted 
to draw together the major points of 
the authors and to integrate some of the 
useful methodological insights from the 
papers in the previous sections. As it is, 
the methodology section looks somewhat 
dated from the perspective of the 1970s. 

The section on socialization contains 
much that is the staple diet in this area, 
including reports on parental attitudes, 
problems of discipline, and an overcon- 
tration on infant and child socialization 
without much attention to the conse- 
quences of different methods and tech- 
niques. Caudill and Weinstein’s report 
of observational work on maternal 
care and infant behaviour provides a 
refreshing change, and a promising line 
of investigation. Discussions focusing on 
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‘extended families’ or kin networks make 
a significant contribution to this field of 
study. The importance of attempting to 
take account of kin as potentially active 
members of wider social networks is well 
brought out when the papers are con- 
sidered collectively. So also is the neces- 
sity for facing up to the facts that family 
and kinship structures and the content 
of relations between kin may be found 
to vary considerably, not only in his- 
torical and cross-cultural comparisons, 
but also within any complex society at 
a given point in time. 

Certain papers are noteworthy for the 
particular trends that they illustrate. 
Gronseth’s use of historical material to 
indicate the complex interplay of demo- 
graphic, ecological and legal factors on 
the development of Norwegian house- 
hold structures, demonstrates the at- 
tractiveness of this type of analysis. 
Kitano, dealing with a complicated net- 
work of obligations and kin relations in 
the small Japanese community of 
Nemba, presents the material in a way 
which not only supports the analysis, but 
also permits reworking and additional 
interpretation. This is a trend which 
merits encouragement. Finally, Yonina 
Talmon-Garber, to whose memory the 
volume is dedicated, provides fascinating 
insights into the transformation and 
restructuring of kin relationships in 
Israeli collective settlements, and estab- 
lishes the significance of this type of 
analysis for the study of modernization. 

Christopher Turner 
University of East Anglia 


Scholars and Gentlemen: 
Universities and Society in Pre- 
Industrial Britain 1500-1700 

Hugh Kearney Faber 1970 214 pp. £2°50 


This is an unusual and an important 
book. Dr Kearney has pioneered into 
uncharted territory in relating conven- 
tional intellectual history to the sociology 
of knowledge and the sociology of educa- 
tion. His two main themes are the social 
function of the university in pre-indus- 
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trial society and the interaction between 
differing kinds of social pressures and the 
university curriculum. 

At the start of Kearney’s period 
around 1500 the universities perceived 
their task to be the training of a ‘clerical 
intelligentsia’. It was only after the revo- 
lutionary changes of the 1530’s that 
they began to provide for a new lay 
élite, social and political. The aspiring 
Tudor yeoman or merchant sent his son 
to university for precisely the same reason 
that the Victorian industrialist sent his 
son to a public school, so that he might 
acquire undisputed social status. Eliza- 
bethan Oxford and Cambridge were 
already acting as instruments of social 
mobility. Subsequently the universities 
came under increasing external pressure 
from Archbishop Laud in the 1630s 
and from the radical left during the 
following’ decade. After the Restoration 
they entered a period of decline mainly, 
Kearney suggests, because their tradi- 
tional source of recruitment, the ‘mid- 
dling gentry’, contracted while no at- 
tempt was made to service the expanding 
professions of medicine, the law and 
commerce. 

Dr Kearney is concerned also with 
the extent to which the nature of the 
university’s curriculum was determined 
by social and political pressures. The 
‘court humanism’ which was favoured 
by early Elizabethan Oxford provided 
ideological support for the system of 
patronage and the maintenance of the 
social hierarchy. This was in its turn 
superseded by Ramism, a potentially 
revolutionary logical form, which could 
be used to underpin practically orien- 
tated courses more in accord with the 
value system of the merchant and artisan. 
Ramism, according to Kearney’s argu- 
ment, provided the intellectual basis 
for the urban wing of the Puritan move- 
ment. In the seventeenth century it was 
partly the universities’ failure to initiate 
yet more vocational courses that was 
responsible for intellectual leadership 
passing to London during the age of the 
commercial revolution. 

Any objections to Kearney’s book must 
be minor ones. He possibly leans too 
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heavily for his evidence on the notebooks 
of contemporary students and takes in- 
sufficient account of the statistical data to 
be gleaned from college admission regis- 
ters. Possibly too he should have elimin- 
ated his frequent contrasts between 
English and other universities and his 
final postscript on the nineteenth century. 
These comparative forays tend to distract 
the reader without illuminating the cen- 
tral argument. In general though this is 
a most fascinating book which suggests 
just what important work can be done 
when a perceptive historian is equipped 
with the conccpts and techniques of the 
sociologist. 
David Whittaker 
Keswick Hall, Norwich 


Hospitalisation and Discharge of 
the Mentally Ill 

Ronald S. Rock with Marcus A. 
Jacobson and Richard M. Janopaul 
University of Chicago Press 1969 


xix+268 pp. £450 


This volume is a report on a study 
conducted by the American Bar 
Foundation into the methods by which 
people are admitted to and discharged 
from mental hospitals. Major metro- 
politan districts were selected in seven 
states and researchers spent five years 
studying, in each of the areas, the pro- 
cessing role of the courts, the private 
practitioners, the welfare agencies, the 
police and the hospitals themselves. 

The principal emphasis, as might be 
expected, is on legalistic considera- 
tions, but this is not simply a com- 
parative study of codified Jaw, but 
rather an account of the ways in which 
statutory laws are continually amended 
in local practice. 

Specifically, the intention is to pro- 
vide a ‘flow chart’ showing the critical 
stages which occur in the processing of 
the mentally ill, a chart which differen- 
tiates between the initiation of the 
patient, the formal decision-making 
which follows such initiation, and the 
eventual discharge. The research is pre- 


sumably intended to serve as an 
incentive and guide to reforming 
legislation concerned with greater 
administrative efficiency, better use of 
zesources and more democratic treat- 
ment of mental patients. Unfortun- 
ately, this type of perspective means 
that many sociological questions are 
begged. The ambiguities which sur- 
round the very definition of mental 
illness, for example, are a cause for 
regret but not analysis by the authors. 
This places them at times in the odd 
position of considering the best way of 
processing an object along a produc- 
tion line without any of the operatives 
knowing what the object is supposed 
to look like either at the beginning or 
the end of the process. 

Although the work lacks a sociologi- 
cal perspective—and the authors admit 
their naiveté in this respect—it is not 
without value to the sociologist. There 
is fascinating material on the role of 
the police in initiating commitment, on 
the reticence of social work agencies 
to become involved with the mentally 
ill, on the variables which influence 
eventual discharge from hospital. It 
provides a very thorough-going empiri- 
cal commentary upon texts guch as 
Goffman’s Asylums which, whilst 
replete with sociological hypotheses, 
have a tendency to degenerate into 
sparsely documented testimonies of 
humanitarian concern. 

Laurie Taylor 
University of York 


Black Power and White Protestants: 
a Christian Response to the New 
Negro Pluralism 

Joseph C. Hough, jr. O.U.P. 1968 


228 pp. £2:00 and 75p. 


This book is not, and would not claim 
to be, a major contribution either to 
the sociology of race relations or to the 
sociology of religion. It is rather an 
attempt to interpret recent develop- 
ments in race relations in U.S.A, to the 
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Protestant Churches and to suggest a 
programme to them. 

The central problem as Hough sees 
it is that the American negroes have 
been forced into an increasingly ethno- 
centric stance and separatist pro- 
gramme. The brief account of civil 
rights activities and the development 
of black-white relationship, from 
Brooker T. Washington to Stokely Car- 
michael is set in a sociological frame- 
work suggested by Wagley and Harris’s 
Minorities in the New World. This 
theoretical frame of reference. high- 
lights important features of historical 
events and makes the account lucid and 
intelligible, the framework itself is 
accepted rather than explored. 

Black ethoncentric and separatism 
raise problems for a Church committed 
to universalistic values. Black militancy 
raises problems for Churches unwilling 
to countenance any forms of extrem- 
ism. Hough recognizes that the 
Churches have been behind public 
opinion for much of the time and out- 
right racist at other times but that indi- 
vidual ventures by Christians and 
Christians groups have been significant 
in race relations. The Churches are 
beginning to be more actively commit- 
ted to liberal views and conciliatory 
activities, but these are threatened by 
current Black Power developments. ‘It 
is already evident what will be the 
white racist response, and so what is 
crucial is really the liberal response. 
White liberals must not withdraw 
from the conflict, because those whites 
who are willing to take the risks of in- 
volvement form the most important 
resources for communication [between 
black and white] during the time of 
intensifying conflict, which surely lies 
ahead’ (p. 227). 

Hough writes as a committed and 
engaged Christian, with passion and 
compassion. This is balanced with a 
desire to apply ‘useful’? ideas from 
sociology to the social situation as he 
sees it. His message is for the Churches, 
but the dilemma he poses raises impor- 
tant issues for sociologists of race rela- 
tions and religion. Hough’s analysis is 
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lucid and objective, but his unmistak- 

able humanity and concern is the 
driving force of this book. 

R. S. Moore 

University of Aberdeen 


Working Class Community. 

Some General Notions raised by a 
Series of Studies in 

Northern England 

Brian Jackson Routledge & Kegan Paul 


1968 184 pp. £1°25 


The subject of this book is difficult to 
define. As the sub-title indicates, the 
author deals with ‘some general notions’ 
about a certain topic—‘community’— 
but that topic is nowhere translated into 
a clear conception. In the main body of 
the text the term ‘working class com- 
munity’ is used in a loose way to refer to 
working class sociability or to a working 
class style of life. 

In an initial statement of objectives, 
Jackson claims to pose ‘a series of familiar 
questions: questions about the clash be- 
tween established working class values 
and established middle class values; 
about those older working class values 
and their encounter with the mass media; 
and, most of all, about whether the new 
world of relative affluence inevitably 
means the total end of the old styles of 
living’ (p. 3). In collaboration with 
Dennis Marsden, who is the author 
of one chapter and the co-author of 
another, Jackson conducted a series of 
filed studies in Huddersfield. We are told 
that the studies were ‘concerned to ex- 
plore “community” and its voices out- 
side the family circle: to look at that 
mesh of groups which lie between the 
intimate world of home and kin and the 
national world of those big movements 
—trade unions, co-ops, chapel, football 
—which stem so largely from working 
class communities’ (p. 19). The groups 
and situations they studied include brass 
bands, working men’s clubs, a wool mill, 
a jazz club and a Saturday evening riot. 

The general conclusion drawn by the 
author is that it is false to assume that the 
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working class is ceasing to exist in ‘the 
old way’ as a submerged and alternative 
culture based on ‘habits of co-operation’ 
and ‘values of community’. ‘The true 
report is probably a more untidy one, 
impossible to qualify and difficult to 
analyse!’ (pp. 165-6). This conclusion is 
not supported by any serious sociological 
argument, nor are the field reports those 
of systematic inquiry or controlled 
observation. But they are vivid and ex- 
tremely fascinating. Anyone interested in 
‘community’ or ‘the working class’ or 
‘the industrial North’ will read them with 
profit and enjoyment, but also with a 
sense of frustration stemming from the 
author’s inability to use his obvious sub- 
jective involvement in a controlled 
sociological framework. 
Valdo Pons 
University of Manchester 


Demographic Analysis 
B. Benjamin Allen & Unwin 1968 
160 pp. £1'90 


This excellent book fills an important 
gap. It can be recommended without 
reservation to all those who want to 
acquire at least a preliminary under- 
standing of population analysis. There 
are chapters on the tools of demegraphy, 
on the population census and other 
sources of data, on the measurement of 
fertility, mortality and sickness, on mar- 
riage rates, migration, population estima- 
tion and projection and manpower 
statistics. Essentially it is a study of types 
of data and their limitations and of the 
techniques of measurement. Though 
examples from other parts of the world 
are sometimes employed as well, the 
main examples to illustrate the methodo- 
logy come from recent Englend and 
Wales material. This has an obvious 
advantage for students in this country, 
but it also has the disadvantage that the 
comments on the England and Wales 
data, because they are purely illustrative, 
are sometimes insufficient to provide a 
clear picture. 


Three instances may be given. The 
steep and unexpected rise in births in this 
country between 1955 and 1965 is men- 
tioned, and the proportion of the increase 
in the first half of this period believed to 
be attributable to earlier marriage and 
more marrying on the one hand (one 
quarter) and shorter average intervals 
between marriage and first birth and 
between subsequent births on the other 
hand (three quarters), is quoted. There 
was little sign, we are told, of any sub- 
stantial rise in average family size. We 
are not told, however, that the official 
population projections showed, after a 
while, very substantial annual increases 
in the total population at the turn of the 
century; and therefore the question as to 
how far official assumptions as to what 
was really happening in those nine years 
differed from the author’s and other 
people’s assumptions is not touched upon 
either. A little more space devoted to this 
episode might have been helpful to the 
reader without defeating the main object 
of explaining purely methodological 
matters. 

A second instance of particular in- 
terest to sociologists concerns the social 
class gradient in fertility. Although we 
are told that, in England and Wales, this 
gradient is becoming less pronounced, 
we are not told how steep it has recently 
tended to be, or whether it has been an 
unbroken gradient. Perhaps it is reason- 
able that the underlying influences and 
attitudes should not be discussed for, as 
Dr Benjamin himself remarks, ‘to deal 
properly with social and economic dif- 
ferentials in fertility would require a book 
in itself’. What we are given, however, is 
so meagre and so liable unwittingly to 
give the layman a false impression, that 
even a paragraph summarizing the 1946 
Family Census Report and more recent 
evidence would have been worthwhile. 

A third example may be given of 
illustrative material that could, in this 
reviewer’s opinion, have been slightly 
amplified. Social class variations in mor- 
tality are very much more fully dealt 
with than are those in fertility. It is, 
however, surprising that, when he re- 
produces in Table 12 on page 91, figures 
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showing the so-called W-effect in the 
England and Wales standardized mor- 
tality ratios 1949-53 for the five social 
classes, he does not explain that these 
were widely taken at the time to herald 
the virtual elimination of the depressing 
social class gradient in mortality. Nor 
does he mention that Professor Illsley 
and others were able, however regret- 
tably, to re-establish the gradient by 
‘correcting’ these ratios in the light of 
certain discrepancies between census and 
death registration instructions and other 
factors. This relatively small amplifica- 
tion would have provided a useful 
supplement to the warnings Dr Benjamin 
himself provides on the limitations of 
published mortality data for socio- 
economic groups. 
R. K. Kelsall 
Sheffield University 





















Religion and the 
Transformation 
of Society 


A Study in Social Change 
in Africa 


MONICA WILSON 


In this book, based on her Scott 
Holland Memorial Lectures of 
1969, Professor Wilson approaches 
changes in the religious aspect of 
society using the theoretical frame- 
work based on changes in scale 
which she developed in an earlier 
book, The Analysis of Social 
Change. She uses symbolism in 
traditional African societies to illus- 
trate her theme. 

£1°80 net 


Cambridge Studies in Social 
Anthropology 4 


The Rope of Moka 


Big-Men and Ceremonial 
Exchange in Mount Hagen, 
New Guinea 


ANDREW STRATHERN 


The first full-length account in 
English of the moka, a competitive 
ceremonial exchange of wealth ob- 
jects practised in the Mount Hagen 
area of central New Guinea. Dr 
Strathern analyses the moka as an 
institution linking groups in alle- 
giances through competition and 
as a means whereby individual men 
try to maximize their social status. 


£5°40 net 
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RUKSUNIVERSITEIT 
GRONINGEN 


Lecturer in 
Theoretical Sociology 


Applications are invited for a permanent and pensionable post of 
lecturer in theoretical sociology in a department of social 
sciences at the State University of Groningen (Netherlands). 


Applicants should be able to teach the main currents of modern 
sociological theory to students in sociology at the undergraduate 
and the graduate level. A special interest in systematic theory 
construction is a preferred but not a necessary condition. 


Teaching in English is possible but willingness to learn Dutch an 
advantage. 


The salary range is £370,— to £515,- a month (starting salary 
may be above the minimum). 


Applications with curriculum vitae and 
lists of publications should be sent to 
Prof. Dr. J. Berting, Chairman of the 
Application Committee, Department of 
Social Science, Grete Markt 23, Gronin- § 
gen, Netherlands. pet 
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Mathematics for 
Economists and 
Social Scientists 


R. J. O’Brien and G. G. Garcia 


This book sets out to develop mathematics in a unified 
modern presentation for social scientists with a limited 
mathematical background. It includes elementary calculus 
of one variable, difference and differential equations, vector 
and matrix algebra, and calculus of many variables. The 
approach is derived from the conviction that social scientists 
have relatively little need of manipulative skill, but must have 
a reasonable grasp of mathematical fundamentals. 


, £4:95 


Macmillan 
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READINGS IN SOCIAL 
\evourion AND 
DEVELOPMENT 


N itea by S. N. EISENSTADT 
Gives an overall view of different 
approaches to the problems of the 
evolution and development in the 
social sciences, starting with some 
of the classical approaches and 
going on down to more contem- 
porary phases. The main emphasis 
is on comparative and macro- 
societal analysis and attempts are 
made to examine some of the 
classical evolutional approaches in 
light of modern studies. 
472 pp £2-00 flexi cover 
£2:75 hard cover 

























THE GROUP PROCESS AS A 
HELPING TECHNIQUE 


SHEILA THOMPSON & J. H. KAHN 
“We would urge every health 
department to purchase sufficient 
copies to allow for the wider circu- 
lation of the excellent advice 
offered by Mrs. Thompson and Dr. 
Kahn. Those concerned with in- 
service training could not do better 
than to base a course on this book.” 
Medical Officer. 

168 pp £1-25 flexi cover 
£1:75 hard cover 


THE SUBJECT BIBLIO- 
GRAPHY OF THE SOCIAL 
SCIENCES AND 
HUMANITIES 


B. M. HALE: 
An analysis of the diverse views con- 
cerning the meaning and function of 
subject bibliography, which shows 
that subject bibliography ìs only 
part of the genera! structure of com- 
munication, and that it must be 
related to a specific need within that 
structure. 7 


167 pp £2-00 hard cover 


STUDENT LIFE IN A 
CLASS SOCIETY 


JOAN ABBOT 


A comprehensive picture of the in- 
fluence of social class in the student 
body from the viewpoint of both the 
objective observer and the studentg 
involved. The chapter on Students 
in action—control and rebellion— 
deals with student “revolt” and 
demonstrates the relation between 
internal and external movements 
and constraints, and relates, in struc- 
tural terms, particular ~ educational 
and social processes in society to 
the organisation of particular in- 
stitutions. 

628 pp £4-25 hard cover 


CITIES IN ACTION 
EUGENE VAN CLEEF 


Consists of almost 70 short com- 
mentaries which contain explan- 
ations and discussions of the prob- 
lems associated with urban planning 
as well as concrete illustrations and 
important concepts. Some of the 
topics covered: Civic Leadership; 
Distribution of Cities ; City Patterns; 
Shopping Centres; Residential 
Parking; Pollution; Ghettos; Inter- 
city space. 
250 pp 



























£3-50 hard cover 


SOCIOLOGICAL SELF- 
IMAGES 


A Collective Portrait 
Edited by 


IRVING LOUIS HOROWITZ 


A frank and highly readable dis- 
cussion of the subjective processes 
by which a science gets done— 
including the contretemps as well 
as the successes. Thirteen leading 
sociologists candidly assess modern 
social science—and their impact on 
its development—in the fascinating 
Personal statements which com- 
prise SOCIOLOGICAL SELF- 
IMAGES. : 
256 pp 
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£3:75 hard cover 
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OXFORD BOOKS FOR STUDENTS 


Sociology in Medicine 
MERVYN W. SUSSER and W. WATSON . 


The first edition of this book was concerned with the 
contrasting patterns of health and disease in peasant societies, 
particularly in Africa, with those found in industrialized 
societies. It also dealt with the contemporary family in the 
United Kingdom and the effects of the external and internal 
environment on individuals throughout the family-development 
cycle. Two new chapters and some new sections have been 
added, dealing with such matters as the theories and indices of 
social class, and the status roles, networks, and mobility of the 
community. Second edition 45 illustrations £5 paper 
covers £3°50 Oxford Medical Publications 


Embattled Reason 
Essays on Social Knowledge 


REINHARD BENDIX, Professor of Sociology, University 
of California, Berkeley 

This collection of articles is grouped under three headings, 
Under Conditions of Knowledge the value-assumptions 
underlying the social sciences are analysed. A Theoretical 
Perspective presents the considerations which have guided the 
author in his work. Studies of Modernization takes up problems 
in the analysis of social change. £440 OUP New York 


*The Study of Social Problems 
Five Perspectives 
EARLJ. RUBINGTON and MARTIN S. WEINBERG 


This book provides an introduction to the five most popular 
ways of looking at social phenomena that have been called 
problematic, disturbing, disruptive, or deviant—Social 
Patholegy, Value-Conflict, Social Disorganization, Deviant 
Behaviour, and the labelling Perspective. Paper covers £1:30 
OUP New York 


*Internal Structure of the City 
Readings on Space and Environment 


Edited by LARRY S. BOURNE 


This is a multidisciplinary reader for undergraduate courses in 
urban geography, urban planning, urban sociology, and urban 
economics. Of the 61 authors represented, 25 can be classified 
as geographers, with the remainder representing a wide range 
of disciplines but particularly planning, sociology, and 
economics, Paper covers £2°70 OUP New York 


*Just published 
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The English and Immigration 
1880-1910 


John A. Garrard 


This volume considers the reactions of the English, and in particular of the 

left wing, to the Jewish immigration around the turn of the century. Comparison 
is made with the recent coloured Commonwealth immigration, and similarities 
are seen. £3:25 Institute of Race Relations 


The Nyoro State 
John Beattie 


Bunyoro was the oldest of the four traditional Bantu kingdoms of Uganda, 
which ceased to exist when the country was declared a Republic in 1967. This 
book is mainly concerned with the nature and functioning of the Nyoro 
kingdom under Protectorate overrule a decade before independence., 8 plates 
4 maps £3 


The Indian Minority in Burma 


The Rise and Decline of an Immigrant Community 
Nalini Ranjan Chakravarti 


This book analyses the economic and political conditions of Indians in Burma 
from 1900 to 1941. They hardiy exceeded 2 per cent of the population, but 
their influence was remarkable, especially in Rangoon, which became virtually 
an Indian city. The author examines the role of the Chettyar bankers and 
surveys the growth of Burmese nationalism and feeling against Indians, which, 
with the Japanese invasion, forces a massive exodus and eventual separation 
from India. £3-25 Institute of Race Relations 


The Speaking Tree 

A Study of Indian Culture and Society 

Richard Lannoy 

Mr Lannoy here explores India’s past, its cultural development, and its 
contemporary social achievements and dilemmas. After taking Indian art 
forms as an introduction to Indian behaviour and thought, he discusses 
Indian family life, caste, mythical beliefs and ethics, and the confrontation 


between sacred power and modern secular politics. Coloured frontispiece 
24 plates £5-50 


Class, Race and Labor 
Working-Class Consciousness in Detroit 


John C. Leggett 
90p Galaxy Books OUP New York 


Oxford University Press 





World of Man 


The Politics of the 
Family and Other 
Essays 

R. D. LAING 


In this brief and lucid book 
R. D. Laing applies a theory 
of mapping to stripping away 
preconceptions and projections 
that obscure our view of our 
families and what goes on 
within them. £150 net 


Making Peace 
ADAM CURLE 


Professor Curle proposes an 
alternative conception of 
peacemaking that permits an 
optimistic view of what can be 
achieved by both professional 
and amateur peacemakers. 
£3°00 net 


ASA Monographs, 10 


Social 
Anthropology 

and Language 

Edited by EDWIN ARDENER 


These papers by social anthro- 
pologists and linguists reflect 
the developing concern with 
the place of language in anthro- 
pological studies, and offer 
collaborative insights to the 
growing body of scholars with 
sociolinguistic interests. 

£400 net 


TAVISTOCK 
PUBLICATIONS 


The Translation of 
Culture 
Edited by T. O. BEIDELMAN 


These essays by a distinguished 
group of social anthropologists 
cover a wide variety of themes, 
reflecting the diversity of in- 
terests of Professor E. E. Evans- 
Pritchard, to whom the volume 
is dedicated. £5°75 net 


Managerial 
Decision-making 


A STUDY OF LEADERSHIP STYLES 
AND POWER-SHARING AMONG 
SENIOR MANAGERS 


FRANK A. HELLER 


This book challenges certain 
widely held assumptions of 
business theory and brings 
new theoretical and method- 
ological approaches to bear on 
‘participation’ and the utiliz- 
ation of human skill. About 
£3°00 net 


Now available as a 
Social Science Paperback 


Organizational 
Analysis 


A SOCIOLOGICAL VIEW 
CHARLES PERROW 


An approach to the under- 
standing of organizations based 
on an analysis of their struc- 
tural characteristics in relation 
to tasks, goals, management 
techniques, and the environ- 
mental context. gop; hardback 
£150 net 
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Max Weber and Modern Sociology 

EDITED BY ARUN SAHAY 

This collection of essays discusses Max Weber's contribution to sociology. The volumes 

include an appraisal of his theoretical ideas in the light of recent researches, a discussion 

of his concept of the relevance of values and of his methodology, and an assessment of 

the intrinsic importance of his ideas and their continuing impact on scholars. The con- 

tributors are A. M. Daw, J. E. T. Eldridge, Robert Moore, John Rex, Arun Sahay. 
£1-50 


The Origin and Diversification of Language 

MORRIS SWADESH Edited by Joel F. Sherzer with an Introduction by Dell H. Hymes 
This is Professor Swadesh’s last major work, in which he discusses the simple qualities of 
human speech also present in animal language and distinguishes distinctly human tech- 
niques of expression by comparing the common features that are found in modern and 
ancient languages. £6:50 





in the series Primary Socialization, Language and Education 


Class, Codes and Control 
Volume 1, Theoretical Studies towards a Sociology of Language 


BASIL BERNSTEIN Professor of the Sociology of Education, University of London 

Institute of Education This is the first volume of Basil Bernstein's collected papers. 
` This series of papers forms a continuous record of his ideas on people, communities and 
the whole process of socialization. Volume 2 will contain his applied studies towards a 
sociology of language. £3 


A Question of Answers 


R. P. ROBINSON and S. J. RACKSTRAW Both in the Department of Psychology, 
University of Southampton Reports research on a series of ‘wh* questions and 
answers. Using Bernstein’s theory predictions were made about the linguistic variety 
and quality of answers mothers and children gave and tested against the answering 
behaviour of different social classes, Two volumes about £5 the set 





in the series Medicine, Illness and Society 


The Process of Becoming III 


DAVID ROBINSON Department of Sociology, University College, Swansea Based on 
intensive fieldwork this study is concerned with how people become ill, how they come 
to occupy the social status of ‘sick person’, and David Robinson discusses the implica- 
tions of its findings for the study of illness behaviour and for the provision of primary 
medica! care. £2:10 
see also outside back cover 
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Field-Theory J y 
A Study of its Application in the Social Sciences 
HARALD MEY University of Freiburg im Breisgau Translated from the German by 
Douglas Scott. Discusses the basic concept of field-theory, tracing its development from 
` individual psychology to the social sciences and describing its application in various 
disciplines.’ about £3-50 
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Status Passage . Be 
A Formal Theory. - -va 


"BARNEY GLASER and ANSÈLM STRAUSS respectively Associate Professor and 
-Professor of Sociology, University of California Shows that a society can be usefully 
represented as a negotiated order of interlacking careers and changes in status. The 
authors demonstrate that society merges as a competitive order where every organized 
action, collective or individual, can be seen ås a form`of status passage. p £3-25 


Patterns of Residential Care . : 
Sociological Studies in Institutions for Handicapped Children 


ROY D.‘KING, NORMA V. RAYNES and JACK TIZARD respectively at the University of 
Southampton, Brunel University and University of London Iristitute of Education \n- 
vestigates the routine patterns of daily life in different institutions, showing howa precise 
delineation of the environment is an essential step towards the evaluation of residential 
services and the interpretations of their etic upon those who use them. . £3-50: 


The Sociology of Mental Disorder 

ROGER BASTIDE Professor at the University of Paris Translated. from the French by 
Jean McNeil. Seeks to bridge the gap between the mentally ill and society, and to prove 
that, insanity is essentially a social phenomenon which can be appropriately studied by 
sociological ananpi: : : : £3 





l in the Students Library of Sociology 


Sociological Aspects of Crime and Delinquency 


MICHAEL PHILLIPSON Department of Sociology, Goldsmiths’ College, University of 
London Discusses criminal behaviour i in relation to a wide range of behaviours which’ 
could be called deviant, regarding the whole field from a sociological viewpoint, and 
relating this discussion to social policy. s Cloth’£1-60, paper 80p 


see also inside back cover 
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Annual Subscription £3 post free Single copies £1 


Routledge and Kegan Paul announce 
a new quarterly journal for the social sciences’ 
beginning February 1972 





Some of the contents of the first issue: 


A. D. Lublinskaya on Absolute monarchy, Paul Q. Hirst on Marx and crime, 
Barry Hindess on Alfred Schutz’s ‘phenomenology’, and Claude Meillassoux on 
Economic anthropology. The review article will be Nigel Harris on Urbanisation 
in China. 


Subsequent issues will contain further important articles and translations ` 
from works of foreign scholars, some from the works of Durkheim and Lucaks. 
Each issue will contain a review article. 


£4:50 ($12.50) annually post free. Single copies £1°25 ($3.50) 
- ? ' , ` 
Special inaugural subscription: £3°25 ($8) 


Send name and address to obtain the first issue free of charge and to obtain 
a special inaugural subscription. You will be billed on receipt of the first 
issue, but at that time you are free to cancel your subscription. 


The Subscriptions Manager, Economy and Society, Routledge & Kegan Paul 
. Ltd, Broadway House, Reading Road, Henley-on-Thames, Oxfordshire 

RG9 IEN, England, or The Subscriptions Manager, Economy and Society, 

Routledge & Kegan Paul Ltd, 9 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 02108, U.S.A. 
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ROUTLEDGE IN THE USA 


January Ist 1972 sees Routledge & Kegan Paul in the USA. Routledge is one 
of the leading publishers in Britain in the fields of Education, Sociology and 
Social Work, History and Politics, Philosophy and Logic, Language and Litera- 
ture, and Psychology and Sciences. They will start with a list of 250 academic 
titles and add approximately a hundred titles a year for sale in America. The 
usual co-publishing with American houses will continue on suitable books. 


The Routledge offices are located at 9 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 02108 
(telephone no. 617/742-5863). ,_ i 
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Orthodox Consensus and Radical 
Alternative: 

A study of Modern Sociological Theory 

Dick Atkinson 

Co-ordinator of Alternative Studies, Birmingham 


Dick Atkinson is well known as one of the most controversial 
figures in the world of academic politics. His book will equally 
surely be at the centre of discussion for all those concerned 


` H. with the development of social theory. He launches a frontal. 


- attack on the mainstream of ‘determinist’ sociological thought 
and. offers his own powerfully argued ‘voluntarist’ alternative, 
with its emphasis on the primacy of the individual. 


-J 320 pages’ £3; 75. 


| knowledge and Human Interests 
f. Jiirgen Habermas 


- - This book presents the core of- AERE recent work. ouh. 
a brilliant survey of the principal positions of modern philosophy - 
-he suggests a key to the integration of social theory and — - 
theories of knowledge. This volume is the second.in a series of `- 
translations by Jeremy.Shapiro of the major works of the +. `. 
foremost modern German social theorist and a leading a i 
of the Frankfurt School. - <i 
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Saan 1972" 368 pages £3: 75 ae £175 paper: 


. The ‘Coming Cřisis of Western Sociology | 
Alvin W. Gouldner 


- This outstanding work is now available i in n paperback , 
576 pages:- £1-50 p 


The Uses of Structuralism. 


E Raymond Boudon, Faculty of Social Science, 
University of Bordeaux. 
“A brilliant exposition of the application ‘of o one cot the key - 
’ concepts in social science—structure—from the-linguistics of 
- Chomsky to the anthropology of Lévi. Strauss and the 
sociology of Talcott Parsons. i 


192 pages £2 £t 10] paper > 
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A Sociology of Popular Drama 
J. S. R. Goodlad 


“An eminently intelligent and useful book in a grossly 

` neglected field.” New Society. 

- “One of the rare pieces of sociological mass media study.” 
Times Educational Supplement 


240 pages £3°50 


The Degradation of the Academic Dogma 
Robert A. Nisbet 


A prophetic study of the death of the university as a centre of 
learning at the hands of the campus entrepreneurs—who trade 
in knowledge through research foundations and government 
agencies. > 


224 pages £2°50 


The Politics of Unreason: 
Right Wing Extremism in 
. America, 1790-1970 

' Seymour Martin Lipset and 
Earl Raab 


A study of the right-wing extremist fringe in the United States 
from the early days of the Know-Nothings and the Ku Klux 
Klan. The main part of the book is concerned with this social 
phenomenon in most recent times from Macarthyism and the 
John Birch Society to Governor Wallace and the ‘radical right’. 


_ 578 pages. £3°75 


Survey Methods in Social Investigation 


C. A. Moser, Director of the Central Statistical 
Office, G. Kalton, Professor of Statistics, University 
of Southampton 


A completely revised and up-dated edition of Professor Moser's 
‘ classic study of social survey techniques., 


576 pages £3°50 cased £1-75 paper 


Heinemann Educational Books Ltd 


. 48 Charles Street, London W1X 8AH 
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David Downes* 
Paul Rockt 


Social reaction to deviance and its effects 
on crime and criminal careers: 


I 


The emergence of the social control perspective in the study of crime 
and criminal careers has accélerated the movement from a conception 
of criminology as almost exclusively preoccupied with pathogenetic 
explanations of crime and delinquency to a sociology of deviance which 
seeks to locate the study of crime and delinquency in a much broader 
and more complex perspective concerned with the processes whereby 
different forms of deviance are defined, imputed, acted out and sub- 
jected to social control. The propositions most germane to the emerg- 
ence of this perspective are that (a) deviance is a property conferred 
upon, rather than inherent in, behaviour, and (b) that we are at present 
likely to learn much more about crime and delinquency by studying 
processual characteristics that these phenomena share with forms of 
deviance which fall outside the scope of the criminal law. 

The result has been a momentous enlargement and enrichment of 
the scope of criminology. The issues of defining and enforcing the 
criminal law are now regarded as in themselves problematic, and not 
objectively given (Rubington and Weinberg). There has been a 
resultant loss of clarity about the kinds of question we can legitimately 
ask about crime and delinquency, and a loss of certainty about the ways 
in which we can evaluate the answers. But this erstwhile clarity and 
certainty have been shown to be in large part spurious: which in turn 
may help to account for the barrenness of a great deal of orthodox 
criminology and penology. However, it is not a question of traditional 
criminology never having raised the kinds of questions most central to 
the social control perspective: its practitioners sometimes did, though ` 
what they had to say was either in passing, in parenthesis, or dis- 
regarded. It is more a question how best to characterize and use the 
gains made possible by adopting the social control perspective—which 
*David Downes B.A. PH.D. Senior Research Fellow, Nuffield College, Oxford 
t Paul Rock 3.sc.(soc.) p.pumL. Lecturer in Sociology, London School of 
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is better termed the processual perspective (Schur)—and combine it with 
the residue of the insights gained by traditional criminological inquiry. 


II 


That social control inheres in social organization has achieved the status 
of an axiom in sociology. However, different models of social structure 
impute differing degrees of significance to apparatuses of social control 
which exist to buttress informal controls. If the model is of a consensus 
kind, in which a high degree of consensus is held to prevail in terms of 
both normative and behavioural integration, then the model deemed 
appropriate is one of deviance and control. The more a conflict situation 
prevails, the more the relevance of the deviancy model recedes. It is 
possible for a social control apparatus to ‘tie down’ a major segment of 
the population which is in either overt or covert opposition to the 
interests of the ruling elites, e.g. South Africa, Czechoslovakia. 
Another instance of the problem of defining the type of social 
integration concerned derives from the impact on social control of rapid 
social change. For example, social change in industrial society can be 
viewed in terms of a progressive loss of social integration. Banton 
writes: ‘No social changes are without their costs, and one of the 
principal costs of making the social structure more flexible is the decline 
in social integration’ (p. 130, Aubert). The regulatory apparatuses of 
the police, the courts, etc., are thus viewed as a bureaucratized ‘filling 
of the gap’ between the conformity essential to an orderly society, and 
the conformity induced by primary socialization into traditional norms. 
The conception most central to this view is of a move away from social 
integration of a high order to one of a greater lack of cohesion. This 
process is alternatively conceived as a move from one form of social 
integration to another, of the kind envisaged by Durkheim in his con- 
ception of change from ‘mechanical’ to ‘organic’ modes of solidarity, 
in which ‘mechanical’ models of integration are never entirely dis- 
placed, in which confusion is created by the unevenness and over- 
lapping occurrence of the change in different institutional areas, and 
in which is entailed not so much more crime or more deviance (though 
this may be the case), as different kinds of crime and deviance. In many 
respects, social integration in an advanced industrial society is of a more 
demanding order than that in pre-industrial or industrializing societies, 
if only because the facts of economic surplus have created the capacity 
for investment in the ‘active’ social control described by Lemert as ‘a 
process for the implementation of goals and values . . . to do with 
emergent social integrations’ (Lemert, 1967, p- 21). One only has to 
compare the uncontrollable vagrancy in Calcutta with that emergent 
and subject to control in California to take the point. In such a 
society, the detection, defining, diagnosing and processing of the 
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criminal, the mentally ill, etc., are more rapidly and comprehensively 
carried out than before: so much so that ‘secondary’ deviation on the 
part of those so processed is seen as playing an increasing part in crime 
‘causation’. 

A central paradox of rule-breaking behaviour, which is perceived as 
especially dangerous to ‘sacred’ values (crime) or dangerous because 
‘inexplicable’ in rational-technical terms (mental illness), is that they 
are subject to all the characteristics of ‘active’ social control (speed, 
efficiency, bureaucratic categorization); but the sentiments which are 
mobilized against them are basically those of ‘passive’ social control 
(punishment, retribution, stigma). Socially and culturally ambiguous 
behaviour which comes to be defined in these terms is abruptly sub- 
jected to social control of both ‘active’ and ‘passive’ kinds (e.g. drug 
dependence). The pluralism inherent in the change towards a highly 
differentiated, complex society is suddenly subject to the value con- 
striction more appropriate to societies of a monolithic character, with 
clear-cut and sharply held conceptions of purity and danger (Douglas). 
Moreover, because the more powerful status groups in our society have 
ensured that socially ambiguous behaviour on their part falls. outside 
societally ratified definitions of rule-breaking behaviour (white collar 
crime, pollution, commercial and municipal vandalism, etc.) or can 
evade the consequences of rule-breaking behaviour (‘safe’ forms of 
delinquency, etc.), there has been little pressure applied to the question 
how best to avoid ‘secondary deviation’ in the regulation of crime. (The 
1969 Children and Young Persons Act is a beginning.) 


III 


Traditional criminology, and even some ‘interactionism’, have tended 
to ‘take for granted’ a monolithic social control apparatus which 
systematically aims to suppress crime: though while for the former these 
terms were implicit and ‘taken for granted’ in the framework of 
causality that had been assumed, some interactionists did so because 
they mistakenly reified ‘social control’ in seeking to avoid reifying 
offenders. That different levels and types of societal reaction exist has 
now been demonstrated by the numerous micro-sociological studies 
carried out recently on the police, the courts, etc., mainly in America 
but of relevance in this country. The enormous diversity in police styles 
of enforcement will be alluded to later. 

Societal reaction varies enormously depending on (a) the degree of 
symbolic consensus about the deviance, (b) the kind of ideology 
embraced by the agency, (c) the perceived threat posed by the deviant, 
both to society and to the agency itself, (d) the kinds and scale of 
resources available and (e) the degree of community support accorded 
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the controllers, etc. But the two principal variables governing the nature 
of the socictal reaction against a form of deviance are, firstly, the extent 
of reliance on bureaucratic procedures to organize the processing of the 
deviance, and, secondly, the kind and degree of coercion regarded as 
appropriate to reverse or eradicate the carcer possibilities inherent in 
the deviance. 

It is not quite the case, as implied by Wilkins in his deviation 
amplification model, that any deviation meets with oppositional mea- 
sures which institutionalize a ‘hard core’ of deviates into subcultural 
isolation. This applies only after the deviation has been filtered and 
screened by different publics and in different contexts to assess its worth 
as a form of deviation to be subjected to control. And even then the 
deviation may not possess the attributes essential for subcultural solu- 
tions, e.g. sex offences. What his model did suggest was that lack of 
correct information was a crucial variable in determining the onset of 
the ‘deviation amplification’ sequence. This assumes of course that we 
have the criteria by which to assess the correctness or otherwise of the 
information about the deviance being processed by the mass media, 
officials concerned with the deviance, etc. And this will vary greatly 
with different types of deviance. The point to be developed from 
Wilkins here is that the more bureaucratized the societal reaction, or 
rather the setting through which the deviate is processed, and the more 
dangerous the career possibilities of the deviance are perceived as being, 
thus justifying a greater degree of coercion, the more distorted the 
information flow, and the more inflexible the typifications of the 
deviant, that are likely to ensue. This combination reiterates the point 
made above about the overlap of ‘active’ and ‘passive’ social control in 
the processing of crime and mental illness. Bureaucratization alone is 
applied to a host of infractions, few of which meet the other criterion of 
social danger: e.g. parking meter offenders, etc. Only when combined 
with acts which, even if of a trivial kind, can be and are subsumed under 
categories based on extremes of social dangerousness, e.g. petty theft 
(larceny), minor destruction of property (vandalism, malicious damage), 
boys fighting in the street (grievous bodily harm, assault), do we get 
that particular effect of official re-definition which can feedback into 
the community and qualitatively affect future interactions. Common 
sentiments may of course have typified the deviant anyway: but the 
audience involved would be small, the nature of the typification prob- 
ably fleeting and subject to change, the choices left open to the deviant 
to change large, etc. After official labelling, and processing, the effects 
are more consequential. f 

Bureaucratization and coercion taken together have special con- 
sequences for both the deviant, and perceptions of deviance, in society. 
Taken together, they spell the prison, the courts, and the police, and 
their enterprise is far more consequential than the mere conferring of 
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the deviant label on behaviour and offender after its occurrence: their 
operation helps to shape deviance before and during its occurrence. It 
is not simply that the deviant seeks to evade the impact of control and 
apprehension. It is that social control helps to shape the forms of 
deviance available, the degree to which they are seen as deviant by the 
deviants themselves, the extent to which deviants have taken on 
transparency, deviousness, and collaboration (Matza) to cope or collude 
with the type and level of social control employed against them. It is in 
this sense that social control operates to transform rather than to cause 
deviance. For example, a group of boys who hang around together, and 
occasionally steal and fight, may come to be typified by community and 
police alike as a delinquent gang. The police typification will be more 
consequential, for police powers of intervention, harassment and the 
like, are highly developed. The situation is now that the group is ‘cast’ 
as a delinquent gang. Various consequences flow from this: parents nag 
them about ‘staying away from’ their peers; conforming or less delin- 
quent friends peel away; youth clubs, cafés, dance halls become barred: 
the group’s existence, as a group, is threatened—except in terms of 
delinquency. Pretty soon the commission of delinquent acts comes to be 
the principal criterion for assessing a member’s commitment to the 
group; the more dominant group members feel their position to be 
threatened unless they can initiate increasingly daring delinquent 
exploits (Short and Strodtbeck). Under constant harassment, the 
group may of course choose to break up anyway, or simply fall apart, 
though leaving one or two members more committed to delinquency 
who now lack group restraints, and are therefore more likely to step up 
their risk-taking. 


IV 


The proposition most central to the processual perspective is that there 
exist ‘two different kinds of research problems. . .: (1) how deviant 
behaviour originates; (2) how deviant acts are symbolically attached to 
persons and the effective consequences of such attachment for sub- 
sequent deviation on the part of the person... [In the latter] the 
original “causes” of the deviation recede and give way to the central 
importance of the disapproving, degradational, and isolating reactions 
of society’ (Lemert, p. 17). 

Matza has provided a processual lexicon of how ‘signification’ (his 
formula for understanding ‘secondary deviation’) develops. We begin 
with ban. Ban deflects the majority (a variable which may under certain 
circumstances be a minority, e.g. Prohibition) at the ‘invitational edge’ 
of deviance. Those who are not deterred, however barefaced, are caught 
up in the ‘bedevilment’ of ban: which virtually means that ‘further 
disaffiliation with convention will be a concomitant of affiliation with 
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deviation: . . . that the scope or range of disaffiliation will surpass or go 
beyond the amount implicit in the deviation itself. . .” (p. 148). 

‘Transparency’ follows: ‘conscious of ban, and conscious that he has 
flaunted it, the subject becomes self-conscious’ (p. 150). Afraid of ‘giving 
himself away’, he begins to collaborate with the logic of ban and 
bedevilment. Outside his fellow deviants, secrecy and ‘opaqueness’ are 
required: he becomes ‘devious’, and inwardly steels himself against 
apprehension. 

To be signified is to be made to ‘stand for’ the activity under ban: 
being ‘cast’ a deviant is therefore ‘to hasten the process of becoming that 
very thing’. Partly because he collaborates with the official urge to 
type-cast, which occurs not out of malice but for administrative con- 
venience, the subject may himself compound the casting. More likely, 
he resists it in large measure at least. More salient are the reactions of 
significant others to his newly acquired persona. ‘Both thief and not thief, 
as all thieves are, his identity as thief is intensified by reasonable exclusion. 
In gross exclusion, that identity is extended until it predominates over 
ancillary identities’ (p. 162). 

With apprehension, a critical ‘career contingency’ is posed for the 
deviant. By the display of authority, the evident gravity of his deviance 
is conveyed. The dilemma is whether the subject accounts for this 
gravity in terms of the consequence of his deviance for society, or as an 
indication of what he himself is. If the former, he may well retrace his 
steps to conformity. If the latter, he is ‘left hanging’. If deviation recurs, 
the question sharpens: ‘Essentially, am I a thief?” Begging that question, 
and concurring with its terms, accepting recurrence as evidence, the 
subject can only make sense of his new-found identity by the sophist 
acceptance that he is, after all, ‘simply’ a thief. At the same time, he 
glimpses the nature of his ‘petty collaboration’ with society. Ordinary 
behaviour takes on a double-edged cast. Normalcy constitutes ‘behaving 
himself’ in the eyes of society. ‘Playing baseball’ is now ‘keeping out of 
trouble’. He is ‘unable not to’ see things this way. Eventually, no longer 
under suspicion, this enhanced bedevilment subsides, is ‘dis-spelled’. 
But while it lasts, it serves to alienate the subject from his own good 
‘intentions: doing bad then becomes the sole device for restoring his 
sense of intention. To play the sophist game by society’s rules is his 
only hope: the fact that he never really disentangles the elements of 
the bond binding him to society slightly reduces the odds of this 
happening. 

What follows is more familiar, less original (since implicit in the 
Anarchist conception of crime) but still essential. The subject, having 
collaborated massively with Leviathan, is poised for involvement in a 
functional relationship with the State. He bids fair to become one 
of the not so small, select band of those ‘employees’ of the State under 
‘methodical suspicion’ by the police. The functionality of the relation- 
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ship stems from the dilemma posed for the police by the twin impera- 
tives upheld by our society in the form of the demand for both ‘law’ 
and ‘order’. Usually seen as coterminous, these demands are in reality 
subject to cross-tensions and strain, as Skolnick has demonstrated. 
Matza notes: ‘Because ofits unrivalled scale of crime, its avid concern 
with effectiveness, and the rapid but controversial development of 
judicial standards of police legality, the United States has surpassed 
other nations in its current reliance on the method of suspicion’ (p. 182). 
To be under methodical suspicion is the price that the minority pays 
for the freedom that the majority enjoys, not only to be above suspicion, 
but to insist on the preservation of law and order as a matter of 
course. Penalization—imprisonment and institutionalization—add fresh 
obstacles to the course of sophistry outlined by Matza: but as he sug- 
gests, by that stage ‘the main part of the process of becoming deviant 
has been concluded’ (p. 145, n. 3). j 


V 


Matza’s work is important for three principal reasons. First, he builds 
on Becker’s major departure to produce a phenomenological account 
of the internal process of becoming a deviant, in ways which make for 
a fuller understanding of that process by methods which amount to 
intuited perceptions of ideal-typical processual constants in everyday 
life. (In a sense, this represents another phase in the development of a 
formalism which springs from Park’s adherence to Simmel.) Second, 
this approach is entirely new to criminology, save that in Becker the 
perspective was more tentatively applied to the case of becoming a 
marihuana user. While Becker’s innovation was entirely novel in the 
context of traditional socio-criminology, Matza has sustained and 
developed the perspective in relation most crucially to crime, since 
‘despite the existence of non-criminal deviations, my discussion will stay 
close to the criminal on the grounds that they best reveal the part played 
by signification in the process of becoming deviant’ (p. 155, n. 17). This 
development matters because there was a sense in which the inter- 
actionist or processual approach to crime and criminal careers was in 
danger of being safely neutralized as of some interest but of ultimate 
marginality due to its practitioners’ emphasis, almost to the exclusion 
of other concerns, on ‘areas of social ambiguity’ (Bordua, Bersani, 
P- 455), whether of a ‘normative’ kind—does a behaviour demand the 
making of new norms or the recasting of old ones? e.g. Common Law 
—or of a ‘behavioural’ kind—does a behaviour ‘fit’ existing conceptions 
of deviance? Important as these questions are, they should not be 
allowed to exhaust the possibilities of the processual approach. Hence 
the importance of facing the issue of process given the unambiguously 
deviant nature of the behaviour in focus. Thirdly, Matza preserves to 
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the end his insistence on the essentially voluntaristic nature of the 
‘commitment’ to crime. However well advanced in a criminal ‘career’, 
however bamboozled and bedevilled the subject may be by the war of 
attrition waged against him by the State, he can still opt out, and 
‘behave himself’. Though, as Matza is not slow to point out, Leviathan, 
even or especially now, augments its version of reality: ‘A deviant sub- 
ject has been corrected, mended or rehabilitated’ (p. 196). 


VI 


The main characteristic of social control in Matza’s account is its 
undifferentiated generality in the eyes of the deviant. In all other 
senses, however, ‘the’ societal reaction is in reality the response of 
specific others, organized in different ways, more or less influential, 
more or less permanent, adopting different strategies and seeking 
different goals: with the major proviso that the delegation of formal 
regulation of deviant behaviour to official agencies involves the imposi- 
tion on the deviant of definitions superior in power to his own. What 
Becker termed the ‘hierarchy of credibility’ ensures that the agency’s 
definition and construction of reality is almost certain to prevail in any 
confrontation. 

Another limitation is that in Matza’s portrayal the method of ideal- 
typical process necessarily obscures the variability of the scope, nature 
and intensity of the attack mounted against the deviant, Such varia- 
bility modulates the pressure on the deviant to ‘make sense of? his 
predicament either by conforming, shuttling between conformity and 
recurrence whilst ‘left hanging’, or moving towards the building of a 
deviant identity by the reorganization of roles around the deviant role. 
Different kinds of deviance are differentially affected by such variables 
as: 

1. Power of the deviant vis à vis the controllers 


Definitionally, structurally and processually, the more dominant 
the power of the deviant, the more guarded, circumspect and averse 
the controllers to definitive intervention unless there is a very high 
probability of gain without negative repercussions either individually 
or organizationally. 

Bordua has stressed the probability that the involvement of high 
status persons in emergent forms of deviation can effectively ter- 
minate the attempt to define such behaviour as deviant. Chapman 
has recently revived the Sutherland thesis on white collar crime. 
Carson has depicted a crucial area of white collar crime—the neglect 
of safety regulations in factories—and the gentlemanly and pro- 
tracted machinery for processing such offenders which is free from any 
taint of stigma or ‘secondary’ deviation. 
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2. Social distance between deviant and controller 


“The greater the social distance between the typer and the person 
singled out for typing, the broader the type and the quicker it may 
be applied’ (Rubington and Weinberg, p. 10). Conversely, the nearer 
in terms of social distance, the greater the tendency to ‘normalize’ or 
‘conventionalize’ the deviance. Factor (2) is subject to the constraints 
of factor (1), however, so that the major factors operative in social 
distance typifications tend to be cues connected with relatively 
vulnerable groups low in power and status but high on imputed 
deviance. For example, Hood has analysed social distance factors as 
crucial to differential sentencing outcomes. 


3. Visibility of the deviance 


High visibility involves pressure on the police to intervene. Loca- 
tion in public places both renders visibility more likely, and maxi- 
mizes unfettered police control over regulation of the deviance. 
Stinchcombe and Chapman have pointed to the far greater pre- 
valence of institutions of privacy among the small social systems 
which make up the middle-class world. Conversely, lack of access to 
privacy in any context (i.e. homelessness) maximizes vulnerability to 
police intervention and control by welfare agencies. Lack of access 
to institutions of privacy in contexts of heightened interaction (what 
Goffman termed ‘fancy milling’) is particularly crucial for young 
‘drifters’ and working-class adolescents, for whom the street is the 
only equivalent to the student campus. 

Demeanour has also been shown to be a factor in differential arrest 
rates among first and minor offenders by Briar and Piliavin, in that 
truculence and unco-operativeness were shown to be more crucial 
than offence in the use of police discretion over outcome. 


4. Perceived victimology of the deviancy 


Inter alia, a basic distinction can be made between crimes of 
victimization and what Schur has termed ‘crimes without victims’, 
The former can initiate police intervention by victim reportage or by 
police observation of the crime. Several studies seem to show rough 
correspondence between the processing of victimizing crimes of some 
seriousness and the legal stipulations governing outcome (Bordua). 
More blurred is the deviant-control link in ‘crimes without victims? 
in which the offender either is the victim in law or in which ‘society’ 
is objectified as the victim of immorality. In crimes without victims, 
the deviant has resort to secrecy, private enactment, etc. Police 
penetration therefore—as in cases of drug addiction, homosexuality, 
illegal abortion—frequently takes the form of connivance with the 
deviance in order to prosecute, e.g. as in cases of posing as a client 
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for a homosexual pick-up. In cases where the exchange of illicit goods 
or services is involved where both supplier and client have an 
interest in concealment, detection is so difficult that resort to agent 
provocateur strategies is heightened. In such cases, resort to methodical 
suspicion based. on demeanour and other attributes, such as dress and 
length of hair,can create strains which upset traditionally contrived 
relationships between different publics and the police. A further point 
about the perceived legitimacy of different victim-types will be devel- 
oped in the second part of this paper. 


5. Perceived rationale of the deviance 


Attributions of different forms of motivation to deviance, such as 
poverty, feeble-mindedness, truculence, or anti-social character, can 
substantially affect the nature of the social reaction. Where hostility 
to the very basis of established social arrangements is imputed to the 
deviant, or where the career possibilities or potential for rapid 
escalation are perceived as particularly threatening, societal reaction 
of a much more punitive kind than that merited by the objective 
character of the offences committed is seen as justified. For example, 
as Cohen has described, reactions to the Mods and Rockers were 
particularly hostile: the rapid mobilization of justificatory myths and 
stereotypes symbolic of predatory and organized attack on cherished 
social values paved the way for more punitive measures. Conversely, 
contriteness on the part of the offender and co-operation with the 
police or welfare agencies can promote re-categorization of the 
deviant into a more acceptable role. 


VII 


These factors by no means exhaust the possibilities of variation in our 
attempt to show the many elements which help to shape the nature of 
the link between the worlds of the deviant and of social control. Other 
factors include: the size of the deviant group; the degree of integration 
between deviant group and significant social sub-worlds; the resources 
at its disposal; its ‘functionality’ vis à vis the controllers; its degree of 
insulation from either conventional or other deviant groups, or both; 
the extent to which the deviance is systematized ; and the extent to which 
the deviance is innovative or institutionalized. 


VIII 


A central feature of the processual perspective is its currently ambiguous 
relationship with the structural perspective which has held sway in the 
sociology of crime causation for half a century. While it is the case, as 
Schur has pointed out (Amer. J. Sociol., vol. 70) that the steady develop- 
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ment of a body of commonly accepted understandings about deviant 
behaviour and social control provides a background from which the 
distinctive contribution of the societal reaction ‘school’ can best be 
evaluated, it is also the case that the frames of reference of the structural 
and processual approaches have yet to be combined into a satisfactory 
explanatory framework. The most influential plainly dissent from some 
of the basic assumptions of the structural theorists: Lemert, Cicourel, - 
Garfinkel and Matza regard structural models as both reifying and 
reductionist i.e. they rely on concepts which are basically inaccessible 
to observation or validation; whereas the major structural theorists, 
Merton, Cloward, Parsons, have not as yet attempted to incorporate 
processual concepts into their approach. While there seems no reason 
a priori for structural theorists to reject the major contentions of the 
processual school, debate hinges on the extent to which processual 
theorists accept the validity of any analysis couched in terms of socially 
induced strain arising from structural incompatibilities, the model for 
which is still Merton’s theory of anomie, though the approach includes 
any emphasis on fundamental discontinuities at the macro-sociological 
level which are held to generate differential rates and types of deviance 
independently of, though subject to, the effects of societal reaction and 
‘signification’. While several theorists draw critically on both perspec- 
tives (Cohen, Akers, Bordua, Schur) and many others operate with 
implicit structural assumptions in mind (Erikson, Gusfield et al.), it is 
still the case that ‘the “labelling” theorists seem to have decided to 
honour what we have decided to call the Easterners (Merton, Paréons, 
Cloward et al.) by almost entirely ignoring them’ (Bordua, Bersani, 
459). This may simply be a reflection of different pursuits, rather than 
a matter of exclusive world views. But the fact that the debate still rests 
largely where Matza’s onslaught on sociological positivism left it, is 
reason to suspect that issues of substance are involved. / 

The debate focuses most crucially around the different evaluations of 
what constitutes ‘primary’ deviation. To Lemert and Matza at least, 
primary deviation ‘abounds’. Differences in rates of deviation emerge 
only with the structuring of deviancy registration by agencies of social 
control. Moreover, credence for the view that primary deviation not 
only abounds but abounds more randomly than previously assumed is 
to be found in the resort to self-reported delinquency studies carried out 
by investigators who have despaired of finding in the official statistics 
evidence of anything beyond the processing capacities of the social 
control bureaucracies (Gold, Hirschi et al.). Confusion is compounded, 
however, by the structural theorists? acceptance that the non-delinquent 
is a rarity to be encountered only in the minds of official spokesmen. 
Their contention is that differentials emerge in the seriousness, fre- 
quency, and persistence of delinquency among some groups more than 
others; males rather than females; lower-lower class rather than middle 
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or upper-lower, etc. Plainly, the distinction between primary and 
secondary deviation becomes unhelpful if differentials can emerge only 
on the basis of official statistics whose construction is in itself an index 
of the onset of secondary deviation. 

The convolutions of this debate could safely be left to seminars were 
it not for the policy implications which flow from the different con- 
ceptions at stake. The opportunity structure theory of Cloward and 
Ohlin, for example, was both dramatic and radical from the policy- 
making point of view: and while the temptation to produce theories 
dramatic and radical enough to attract the attention of policy-makers 
is one best avoided, it remains essential, lest others do it for them, that 
theorists spell out any policy implications in their work. And it is at this 
level that the interactionists have too often been either silent or 
ambiguous. The stress of the interactionists seems to lie, as Gouldner has 
pointed out, on middle-range and relatively powerless officials who are 
themselves entrapped in the logic of the bureaucracies they inhabit: 
police, probation officers, welfare workers, etc. Moreover, the volun- 
taristic assumption can as easily, if not more easily, facilitate a restor- 
ation of a punitive rhetoric employing terms, such as deterrence and 
coercion, as strategies more appropriate than treatment or tolerance. 
‘Soft? determinism has provided a form of ‘protectionism’ for rule- 
breaking which voluntarism negates without supplying clear-cut alter- 
natives, except in the case of boundary disputes such as the exact status 
of cannabis or certain kinds of sexual deviation. 

There is a danger that macro-sociological concerns are lost sight of, 
and we concentrate too much on the dynamics of interaction in social- 
psychological terms which avoid the dynamics of large-scale institu- 
tional conflict and change, and which fail to give socially structured 
constraints their due in the rush to eradicate positivism. 


IX 


No such deflection, however, is involved in the idea that deviance is a 
transactional phenomenon, intelligible only in terms of the recognition 
that a dynamic relationship is involved which rests on the link between 
the deviance and the social response. Without that connection, without 
ban, bedevilment, casting and apprehension, deviance is emptied of 
meaning. On the basis that variability stems from differences in the 
form of deviance plus differences in the form of societal reaction plus 
differences in the ensuing relationship which results, four causal 
matrices for the analysis of deviance may be detected. 


(a) The dynamic of the deviancy itself. The relative autonomy of the 
deviancy is a causal variable in the developmental process. For 
example, drug problems cannot be solely attributed to control pro- 
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cesses, but develop ‘emergent properties’ of their own. As Lemert has 
said: ‘It remains to be shown that the laws themselves cause addic- 
tion: more plausible are the assertions that laws and policy determine 
access to drugs, their forms of use, the attributes of the addict popula- 
tion, their degree of contact with criminals and other deviants, their 
involvement in other deviance, and the particular kind of self- 
` conception held by addicts.’ Generalized to other forms of crime and 
delinquency, we begin to appreciate what has been absent from our 
theorizations. 
(b) The dynamic of the control apparatus. Agencies have their own 
problems, priorities and procedures which may be partially intel- 
ligible within their own context. 
(c) The dynamic of the context in which deviants and control agents are 
engaged with one another. Issues here are, for example, goal setting; 
restrictions on activity; culturally provided typifications; power rela- 
tions, etc. This matrix would include the reaction of different publics 
to emergent forms of deviation, or the re-definition of long-established 
forms to fit changing conceptions of what is and what is not ‘accept- 
able’ as rule-breaking behaviour. me ; 
(d) The dynamic of the deviant-agent dyad. Central to this matrix is the 
view that deviant and agent are not simply or necessarily combatant 
but engage in a set of relationships which utilize strategies combining 
elements of coercion, compliance, collusion, co-operation and co- 
existence. The configuration assumed at any one stage will depend 
heavily on the factors subsumed under (a), (b) and (c): but the 
content of the relationship, its degree of openness and modifiability, 
is to some extent independent, and must be recognized as such. 
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The Ismailis in Tanzania: a Weberian analysis 
INTRODUCTION 


There are two reasons for examining Ismailis: one, a practical, political 
reason which is to see whether this particular Asian community in 
Tanzania will be able to continue to live and develop in that society, 
for the majority of the Ismailis are wealthy in comparison with the 
Africans, and Tanzania is pursuing a socialist policy and trying to 
develop a national identity. Secondly, a more strictly sociological 
reason: the Ismailis are one of the most modern, if not the most modern, 
of the Muslim groups engaged in trade and commerce. They provide 
an ideal empirical example for examining a number of generalizations 
in the sociology of religion, largely derived from Weber, about the 
inter-relation of economic activity and religious ethics, but applying 
them to an Islamic group, which Weber did not do himself. 

The Ismailis in Tanzania are a clear example of a ‘status group’, in 
Weber’s sense, with a set of ideal and material interests which they 
wish to preserve and enhance in a changing political situation in a new 
nation in East Africa. 

Weber’s image of society as ‘an arena of competing status groups, 
each with its own economic interests, status honour, and orientation 
toward the world and man’ (Bendix, 1960, p. 270) is used here as a 
basic view of society in terms of which to examine the social action of 
the Ismailis. It is hoped to show that the Weberian perspective is 
useful in analysing and understanding such a concrete case. 


THE AGA KHAN AND THE ISMAILI COMMUNITY 


The Ismailis are a unique community within Islam.1 They belong to 
the Shia division, as distinct from the Sunnis. The Sunnis used to 
follow a Caliph, who was elected leader by the faithful, but he was 
primarily a secular ruler, because Sunnis believe that Mohammed was 
the last Prophet sent by Allah, and that religious guidance is complete 
with the teachings of Allah and his Prophet as shown in the Koran and 
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the ‘Traditions’ (Hadith canons).? Shias believe that spiritual authority 
continues to be with man in the Imam, but today the Ismailis are the 
only group left who still think that the Imam is known and identifiable. 

The Imamate is an hereditary office; the charisma,® light or ‘nass’ is 
passed from the Imam to his appointee. The possession of a living Imam 
is a crucial feature of the Ismailis. Followers believe him to be infallible 
in matters of religion, and to be free from sin. He is strictly a purely 
spiritual leader, but can act to encourage the community io take 
certain steps to preserve their material standard of living or raise it. 
It is however a religious duty of Ismailis to be loyal citizens of whatever 
country they live in. Temporal power is differentiated from spiritual 
authority among Ismailis. 

The existence of a living Imam has meant that Ismailis have been 
more flexible in adjusting to changing conditions in the last 100 years 
or so, for whereas other Muslims have held a fairly literal interpretation 
of the Koran, and a relatively unchanging interpretation, the Ismailis 
have been able to refer to another authority in addition to the Koran 
and the Hadith canons—a living person. Unlike the Pope, the Imam 
is not surrounded by a large bureaucratic structure, with full-time 
priests and bishops staffing it, but can choose local leaders himself. 
Thus he can make more impact on the Ismailis if he has a policy 
which he wants to pursue, than a Pope can on the Church. 

The late Aga Khan did in fact pursue a policy which has greatly 
strengthened the Ismailis in East Africa, and particularly in Tanzania. 
He introduced rational, bourgeois, capitalist financial institutions into 
a community which was and still is dominated by family firms operating 
on entrepreneurial semi-bureaucratic bases. As Aga Khan III puts it, 
‘Many Ismailis are traders and middlemen; others are yeomen farmers. 
... [In Tanzania there are very few Ismaili farmers.—RJB.] Theirs is 
an intensely individualist outlook, acquired and fostered over many 
centuries. Welfare imposed from without is not the pattern of their 
society. I am convinced that their first need is to learn to co-operate in 
their thrift and self-help, to extend what they practise in their families 
and as individuals to the community as a whole.’ (Aga Khan, Memoirs, 
p. 28.)* From the 1920s up to the present the Ismailis in East Africa 
have been a separate group from the other Indians, Muslim and Hindu, 
and in matters of finance and the administration of their community, 
have been pace-setters. 

In 1924 the British Chief Justice in Tanganyika made a decision to 
recognize the Ismailis as a legal community ‘different in law and cus- 
tom from all other Muslims’. “The Ismaili Khoja . . . had established a 
distinctive political and social organization for themselves and had 
never been absorbed in the general body of Muslims.’ (Quoted by 
Morris, 1968, p. 78.) After each of the Aga Khan’s Jubilee celebrations 
* Here ‘community’ means the Ismaili community.—RJB. 
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some financial aid was introduced from the proceeds of the collections 
for the Aga Khan. In 1935 aninsurancecompany; 1946a finance company 
and in 1955 a building society to enable the Ismailis to carry out their 
duty to obey the Imam and buy their own houses by 1960. In 1954 a 
new constitution for the self-government of the Ismailis was introduced 
so that the community could carry on the work begun by the Aga Khan 
after his death. In addition to this the Ismailis in Tanzania have their 
own schools (now open to others, too), and modern hospitals. One of 
the consequences of this has been that Ismailis have learned modern 
western bureaucratic and financial skills which enable them to handle 
modern politicians, both British before independence and African, and 
to deal with advanced businessmen from the developed parts of the 
capitalist world. This was part of a deliberate attempt by the late 
Aga Khan to educate the Ismailis for the modern world. 

He also attempted to change the beliefs and folkways of the Ismailis 
in East Africa and to lessen.their Hindu beliefs and Indian customs, 
and to orient them to the British way of life. Most of the Indians in 
Tanzania came after 1918 when Tanganyika was put under British 
administration after the defeat of Germany, who had formerly ruled 
the territory. Many of the norms and folkways surrounding marriage 
among the Khoja Ismailis are derived from their membership of a caste, 
and not from their being Ismailis.4 For example, an Ismaili may marry 
a non-Ismaili as long as the children are brought up as Ismaili, but 
they operate as an endogamous caste. This is now beginning to change 
as a result of the Aga Khan’s wishes and because younger Ismailis who 
have been educated in Western Europe or America are more and more 
wanting to marry non-Ismailis they meet at college and university. 
This is still, however, a cause of great strain between the generations 
in the Ismaili community. 

In the matter of beliefs it is more difficult to know what has been 
changed because a large part of the Ismaili faith is secret and for 
members only. However, the missionaries who went to India in the 
fourteenth century, in particular fir Sadr al-Din who converted the 
Hindu Lohana caste at this period, used the principle of Tagiyah® to 
present the Imam Ali as the tenth reincarnation of the Hindu God 
Vishnu. It is possible that an attempt has been made to lessen the 
importance of this doctrine for modern Khoja Ismailis who presumably 
do not believe in Vishnu in the way their forefathers did. (See L. 
Hollingsworth, 1960, p. 137.) 

The position of women is high among Ismailis, many young women 
now work and go to college before they marry (in the large towns and 
cities in Tanzania) and this was actively encouraged by the late and the 
present Aga Khan. Still in scme of the villages and small towns women 
are very low in status, and looking after the children and the men 
constitutes their main task. 
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In Tanzania, as elsewhere in East Africa, the Khoja Ismailis are a 
clearly identifiable community, living in their own Ismaili housing 
estates in a city like Dar es Salaam, and are among the wealthiest 
groups and the most modern in outlook. Other Muslim and Hindu 
communities have perceived the Ismailis as pace-setters and tried to 
copy their organization and financial arrangements, but with less suc- 
cess. As one man quoted by Morris (1968) put it, ‘How can they [other 
Indians] succeed in following us? They have no leader.’ This point is 
fundamental in understanding the Ismailis’ adjustment to modern 
western finance and administration, as well as science, medicine and 
education. Other Muslims have only the Koran and the Hadith canons 
as authorities, and no way of interpreting them to fit changing con- 
ditions. The Ismaili Imam can legitimately make new ideas known to 
his followers and claim them to be compatible with being a Muslim. 
No other Muslim group has this type of legitimated spiritual, living, 
authority. But this in itself is not enough. It allows the possibility of 
change from rigid fundamentalist interpretations of the Koran, but 
unless the Imam is a person who is modern in outlook then the Ismailis 
would not change their way of life to changing conditions. The impact 
of the late Aga Khan has been therefore very important. Being Imam 
during the first sixty years of the twentieth century enabled him to have 
an impact, especially on the Khoja Ismailis in East Africa. 


THE BELIEFS AND ETHIC OF ISMAILISM AND SOCIAL ACTION 


At this point it is important to try to understand the connections be- 
tween the religious belief system and ethic of the Ismailis and their 
economic and occupational activities. 

The Ismailis are a status group acting to preserve and improve their 
economic, political, and social position in various societies in the world, 
and also, equally importantly, trying to preserve their Ismaili identity 
and way of life based on their religious beliefs, values and rituals. They 
are an important empirical test case for examining the inter-relations 
of ideal and material interests. 

Ismailis in Tanzania can either be seen as a group acting to increase 
its economic wealth, thus seeing the religious beliefs and ethic as either 
an aid or a hindrance in this attempt; or it can be seen as a group 
acting to preserve its way of life based on certain religious beliefs and 
values and using political and economic means to do this. Now although 
many sociologists have seen these two ways of looking at social action 
as being mutually incompatible (especially some materialistic Marx- 
ists6) there seems to be no reason why they have to be regarded as 
such. The Ismailis have both economic wealth, social status and the 
preservation of their identity and religion, as ends. For different families 
one of these ends may be more important than another, and for the 
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leaders of the local community, or the Aga Khan himself, one end or 
the other may be uppermost in particular political, and historical 
situations, but these may change over time. 

Weber does not stress ideal as against material interests, but rather 
stresses the way a vision of the world shapes what people see as their 
‘interests’ (material or ideal).? Not all visions of the world are the same 
as that of a utilitarian of the west, nor do they all place a rising material 
standard of living as the highest good, to which all other human 
values should be subordinated. 


GOMPARISON OF CALVINISM AND ISMAILISM 


It is worth comparing the Ismaili faith with that of Calvinism, and to 
see the way it links with various kinds of social and economic activity. 


(i) Individualism. Weber’s thesis on the connections between the Pro- 
testant ethic in general, and Calvinism in particular, and the spirit 
of capitalism turns essentially on the strong support given to the trend 
towards modern individualism by these religious beliefs and ethics. It 
was not simply that religious ethical control over economic activity 
was removed by Protestantism, but that, particularly Calvinism, gave 
a positive push towards individualism by isolating the believer; it 
removed the necessity of intermediaries between the believer and God, 
and stressed the individual’s accountability to God for his sins. There 
could be no help from mother Church through the sacrament of Con- 
fession, nor through the Merits of the Saints. Compared with Calvin- 
ism, Ismailism is a more organic, community based religion. It does 
not conflict with the degree of individualism necessary to the con- 
temporary businessman or professional, and is in some ways, to be 
discussed later, quite compatible with such occupational activities. 
Historically, however, it does seem that Ismailism would never have 
produced the positive push towards individualism which was such a 
crucial feature of Calvinism. Once in contact with British capitalism 
the Ismailis were able to adopt some rational capitalist methods from 
an already existing economic system, since the beliefs and ethic of 
Ismailism do have some degree of affinity with modern commercial and 
professional activities. 


(ii) Predestination. Calvinism strictly adhered to the principle of salva- 
tion, justification, by faith. Certitudo salutis had to be felt by the 
Elect, those predestined to Heaven, by the faithful in Calvinism. This 
certainty could be attained for the Calvinist through everyday work 
diligently carried out. Islam, according to Weber, has a belief in pre- 
determination, not predestination, and was applied to one’s fate in this 
world not in the next. (See note 36 to ch. IV of Max Weber, The 
Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism.) 
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The strain felt by the Calvinist which led him to work hard as a duty 
does not arise for the Muslim in general, nor for an Ismaili in particular, 
because he has no inner conflict over predestination. 

Among Ismailis the belief in predestination is so modified that the 
believer is not under pressure to think that he can do nothing in this 
life to affect his chances of reaching heaven. By giving alms, being 
moral, or praying he can attain heaven. ‘After death Divine Justice 
will take into consideration the faith, the prayers and the deeds of 
man.’ (Aga Khan, Memoirs, p. 177.) 


(iii) Wealth. Unlike the puritanical Calvinist, the Muslim, including 
the Ismailis, can enjoy using and consuming his wealth in this life, 
within reasonable limits. For the late Aga Khan there were, in fact, 
some limits admitted. ‘The man who lives rich lives disgraced. By 
“lives rich” I mean the man who lives and spends for his own pleasure 
at a rate and scale of living in excess of that customary among those 
called nowadays “the upper income group” in the country in which he 
is a citizen. . . . I feel no flicker of shame at owning three or four cars; 
... Nor am I ashamed of being the owner of a big racing stable... .’ 
(Aga Khan, Memoirs, p. 189.) 


(iv) Organization. There is no full-time ministry in the Ismaili faith, the 
organization is congregational. A local community of Ismailis (Jamat) 
govern their own secular affairs and meet for worship every day 
(usually twice a day) for prayer and worship in Jamat Khana, the 
Ismaili mosque. This is similar to some of the organizational forms 
among Calvinists, or Calvinist influenced groups such as Congrega- 
tionalists, Quakers, Baptists. There is according to Weber an affinity 
between traders and merchants and this form of congregational re- 
ligious body. “The acquisition of new capital, or more correctly, capital 
continuously and rationally employed in a productive enterprise for 
the acquisition of profit, especially in industry (which is the charac- 
teristically modern employment of capital) has in the past been com- 
bined frequently, and in a striking manner with rational, ethical 
congregational religion among the classes in question.’ (Weber, 1965, 
P. 93) 

(v) Mysticism. There was no possibility of mystical contact with God 
for the Calvinist; the Calvinist religion was one of ‘in-the-world 
asceticism’ only.8 Ismailism is, however, quite mystical, being influ- 
enced’ by Sufism, the Islamic mystical school.® It also includes doing 
good works and is to that degree an ‘ethical’ religion. The taboos on 
alcohol and pork are part of the asceticism required of being a Muslim. 
The Ismaili is able to experience religious emotion, to draw near to the 
object of his faith, through prayer and mystical contemplation, and is 
not under the same pressure to serve the Lord through hard work, 
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Indeed many Ismailis have a traditional attitude to work, that is a 
person works to earn money in order to keep himself and his dependants 
alive and enjoying life. There is not the same belief in hard work as a 
religious duty, among Ismailis, as there was among Calvinists. 

The element of mysticism is potentially available for those Ismailis 
who want it. These would, according to Weber’s generalizations, be the 
intellectuals (in the broadest sense of the term—those who work with 
ideas; liberal professionals). ‘Quests for salvation which arise among 
classes of high social privilege are generally characterized by a dis- 
position toward an “illumination” mysticism, . . . which is associated 
with a distinctively intellectual qualification for salvation.’ (Weber, 
1965, p. 123.) The mystical element in the Ismailis’ religion is important 
in the present situation, and for the future, as more and more Ismailis 
are educated to become liberal professionals (architects, teachers, 
engineers, doctors, lawyers) rather than following the old pattern of 
going into the family business. The present Aga Khan is strongly 
recommending his followers in East Africa to have their children 
educated, and to encourage them to do something other than going 
into the family businesses. In the present political situation in Tanzania 
this is an important move, as the government brings more and more 
parts of the economy under social control, thus threatening the 
Ismailis’ businesses. Liberal professionals of the type mentioned are, 
however, greatly needed in Tanzania. Among these younger pro- 
fessional groups there is a key element which enables them to retain 
their religion in a meaningful way in their changed status situation. 
(It is interesting to note that the late Aga Khan admired Quakers very 
much, both for their moral political consciences and their religious 
seeking after illumination. See Aga Khan, Memoirs, p. 260.) The young 
professional Ismailis who work in Tanzania are under strong family 
and local community pressure to attend Jamat Khana certainly on 
Fridays, even though many of them when at college and university in 
Europe or America did not attend regularly. The social controls re- 
assert themselves back in the home situation. Given this situation, there 
is in the Ismailis’ religion the potential for a satisfying spiritual life for 
these people in a way that was not true for many similarly educated 
people from Calvinist religious backgrounds. The strength of the 
Quakers among liberal professions in Britain is the exception that 
proves the rule. There is little point in continuing religious affiliation 
when nothing can affect the person’s predestined fate, and there is no 
spiritual experience that can be legitimately received by attending 
church except, perhaps, that the sense of assurance of being saved is 
renewed. But for the Ismaili there is the belief that prayer, alms-giving, 
and good works can affect a person’s spiritual fate, and also the poten- 
tial for growth in the pursuit of mystical love, the search for a God 
who can be found in this life, here and now. 
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Ismailism has strong elements of ‘in-the-world mysticism’ type of 
soteriology. (See note 11.) 


(vi) Immanence of God. In Calvinism the transcendence of God was 
stressed, together with the fallen nature of this world, to such an extent 
that nothing of the idea of immanence of God could be found. In 
Ismailism there is quite a large stress on immanence: ‘Islamic doctrine 
goes further than the other great religions for it proclaims the presence 
of the soul, perhaps minute but nevertheless existing in embryonic state 
in all existence in matter, in animals, trees, and space itself. Every 
individual, every molecule, every atom has its own spiritual relation- 
ship with the All Powerful Soul of God.’ (Aga Khan, Memoirs, p. 177.) 
This kind of positive evaluation of the potential of the material and the 
human world was not made by Calvinism. The exact results of this 
difference in theological belief and religious emotion is impossible to 
establish. The effects of such ideas are diffuse, and have an indeter- 
minate effect on the ‘ethos’ of a society.1° But such a view leads 
Ismailis to quite a positive evaluation of the material world, and of 
human life and its joys, sorrows, and pleasures. However, Ismailism, 
unlike oriental religions, does have the notion of a transcendental 
being who will eventually judge men on their faith and actions in this 
life, a Being who can speak to men through Prophets and make his 
moral requirements known to men. Thus there is the potential for ‘an 
active mastery-over-the-world’ type of orientation to develop here, as 
within Judaism, and Puritan, Protestant Christianity. It is tempered 
from the all-demanding attitude of the strict Calvinist by a warm and 
positive view of this world as a realm of Soul, not Evil. 


(vii) Magic. Calvinism was rigorous in its attempts to eradicate all 
traces of magic from religion and life in general. Magic entails the 
manipulation of spiritual beings, or even God, to attain specific aid 
in particular situations for concrete individuals or groups.!” 

It is an ever present tendency among ordinary men and women in 
the face of situations over which they have little or no control, and 
which arouse considerable anxiety. Islam, and Ismailism in particular 
do not condemn magic, but allow it to continue for such things as ill- 
nesses, family and personal problems, aid in travelling, etc. For Ismailis, 
magic of this kind should not be used instead of other more scientific 
aids, especially medicine, which the Aga Khans constantly exhort their 
followers to use, but in addition to these other aids. In this way anxiety 
is relieved for Ismailis, by using traditional rituals and formulae. The 
Calvinist, or his successor in this respect, the modern rationalist, has to 
bear the anxieties with no alleviation, with no doubt some conse- 
quences to his emotional life and relations with other people. The 
way many modern and educated Ismailis continue to use magical rites 
illustrates very well that magic in the sense being used here, is not in 
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competition with science on an emotional level—rather they comple- 
ment one another. This means that the Calvinist elimination of magic 
from the world, which has supposedly continued in the scientific cul- 
tures of advanced industrial societies, is partly the result of the theo- 
logical picture of the world of Protestantism; it is not the inevitable 
outcome from the development of science and applied science for such 
development still leaves areas where anxiety arises and can be coped 
with by using magical means. 

In conclusion it can be said that rational capitalism could not have 
originated among Ismailis because the degree of tension with the world 
in the belief system is low, thus there is little push towards active mastery 
over the world inherent in the religion. But once rational capitalism 
had already developed, the Ismaili religion certainly has elements 
which have a strong affinity with modern commercial and professional 
activities, once the Aga Khan had given the necessary orientation to the 


Khoja Ismailis. 
ISMAILIS AND TANZANIAN SOCIALISM 


The Ismaili Khojas in Tanzania are still for the most part in trade 
and businesses of all sizes. Unlike the situation in Kenya where the 
Asians are threatened by the attempt to create a black, African bour- 
geoisie, the Asians in Tanzania are threatened bysocialist policies under- 
mining their livelihoods as capitalist businessmen and entrepreneurs.18 

The type of capitalism which the Khoja Ismailis have practised as 
business people, as distinct from as a community under the guidance of 
the Aga Khan, is not the fully rational, bureaucratic, sober, bourgeois 
capitalism which Weber was analysing. Rather it is at a mid-point 
between that and Asian capitalism—‘the drive for gain pursued with 
every possible means . . .’14 Ismaili business is still predominantly 
family business, and is conducted on a particularistic, diffuse, affective 
and ascriptive basis. One of the major tasks of most under-developed 
countries is to conduct economic and social affairs on the basis of the 
opposite criteria, and in so far as Ismailis have learned something of 
their working from the financial and administrative business of their 
community they are of importance in the transformation of the society 
towards a more just and equalitarian system. But their experience in 
their family businesses often works the other way, towards special 
favours, and inequality. 

The late Aga Khan tried to equip the Ismailis to be more rational 
(in the western sense of this term) in relation to business matters, at 
a period when Britain ruled East Africa. Since independence, these 
skills are not so relevant in a country, such as Tanzania, which is 
pursuing a policy of African socialism. The economic and political 
attitudes of the Ismailis tend to be those of traders and businessmen 
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in capitalist societics, although they are more co-operative and equali- 
tarian in the Ismaili community itself. Naturally, such groups find 
socialism difficult to accept because it threatens their economic 
situation. 

The difference between British rule and African socialism can be put 
abstractly in the following terms: given a degree of natural inequality 
among men social conditions can be arranged to reward men differ- 
entially on the basis of these inequalities, or they can be altered and 
adjusted by political action to try to minimize the effects of such in- 
equalities. A conservative view of the world is based on the former set 
of assumptions, a socialist view is based on the latter. Individualistic 
businessmen and traders tend to hold the former view; the dispossessed 
and disinherited the second. Many Asians have thought of themselves 
as racially superior to the Africans and, therefore, entitled to their 
economically more advantaged position vis-à-vis Africans (Ghai, 1965, 
p. 133). Some of the younger Ismailis, especially liberal professionals, 
are more able to think socialistically about the role of government and 
what it should do to equalize the situation between Asian and African, 
but the conservative attitudes still run deep. 

A comparison with Europeans may be useful here. Many Europeans 
in Tanzania left when independence came; many of them were civil 
servants or large estate owners. But some have remained, especially 
those concerned with Missions—and the associated schools and hos- 
pitals. Some of these have supported Nyerere’s socialist policies very 
strongly as putting Christianity into political practice.15 Here some 
of the values of the religious belief system have enabled them to appre- 
ciate and support Tanzanian socialism. The fundamental belief in the 
brotherhood of all men, the equality of all groups and men before God, 
is the basis of this support and this belief is shared by Muslims and 
Christians alike. As far as the Ismailis are concerned there is, here, the 
possibility of coming to appreciate a connection between their religious 
faith and the socialism of the Tanzanian government. Whether such an 
opportunity to adapt to the new ideological situation will be taken 
remains to be seen. 

The future development of the Ismailis in Tanzania will be problem- 
atic, but the community has a strong desire to preserve its own special 
identity, and this may well be more important than preserving its 
position as a capitalist group in the economy. There is however some 
pressure from the Tanzanian government towards assimilation of 
cultural minorities, rather than a pluralism of sub-cultures, “The 
Tanzania Government is the one which comes nearest to asking for 
assimilation. It has frequently attacked communal cultural and social 
institutions; stopped radio broadcasts in Indian languages; insisted on 
active Asian participation in local self-help schemes: asked Asians to 
join TANU, the political party. . . . It may well be that in the long 
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run this kind of forced integration is the best policy as far as the Asians 
are concerned.’ (Ghai, 1965, pp. 142-3.) 

This policy is devised with tribal tensions in mind, and does have its 
effect on the Ismailis particularly, with their tight-knit boundaries, 
The Ismailis have not in the past wanted to share their financial ad- 
vantages with other Asian communities, let alone African; and their 
schools and hospitals were until 1955 only open to their own community 
and close associates. The degree of openness to outsiders is problematical 
for Ismailis, who are to some extent organized as a caste and have 
some characteristics of a closed secret society.16 Perhaps the secular and 
the religious aspects will become more differentiated and the financial 
help and skills extended to a wider group, which could include Africans, 
while retaining some of the secrecy about the religious faith itself. A 
closed community, with elements of secrecy about it, which is also 
in a middle position in the economic structure, is in a potentially weak 
position in the changed situation of Tanzania for it may well attract 
suspicion and distrust among Africans and other Asians, partly because 
it is so socially visible. A further differentiation which may develop to 
fit the changed situation would be for the ties to Jamat Khana to be- 
come more of the associational type, less of the communal type. 

An example of a communal social tie or relationship is one where 
‘the members of a community attend church regularly, and thus act 
in a predictable way, because they share a feeling of solidarity that 
finds expression in the common worship’. 

An example of an associational social relationship is one where ‘the 
members of a community attend church regularly because they share 
an interest in the values that will be realized by the common worship. 
An example of a common interest might be a belief in the supreme 
value of worship, or an instrumental view might be taken, such as 
attending to help preserve community stability.’ (See R. Bendix, 1960, 
p. 292.) 

This would have the consequence of reducing the civic ritual content 
of the meetings in Jamat Khana and increasing the specifically religious 
ritual, in that people would attend to renew their commitment to 
certain religious beliefs and values, to worship, rather than attending 
as a response to communal pressures.1? This type of differentiation and 
change may well increase among the western-educated younger groups 
who, in order to compete and succeed in the educational system will 
have developed a sense of their own individuality, an individual 
identity, which is independent of their belonging to the Ismaili com- 
munity. Whereas for many of the older members of the community 
their whole sense of being, of who and what they are, depends on their 
continuing membership of the community and participating in its 
ritual occasions and meetings in Jamat Khana, as well as the informal 
social intercourse which takes place among the people living in the 
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same communal neighbourhood. However, with this increase in indi- 
vidualism will go an increasing sense of the individual’s freedom to 
choose whether he will continue to be a believer and some may well 
choose not to continue, especially those geographically separated from 
their families of orientation, who are thereby under less informal 
social control. 

The younger generation of Ismailis also find their sense of Ismaili 
identity further confused by the new nationalism of countries like 
Tanzania.18 The educational system is at the moment doing all possible 
to foster a sense of belonging to a new nation, Tanzania, and to lessen 
all ties which might interfere with this. The Ismailis are an international 
group, owing spiritual allegiance to the Aga Khan, a man not primarily 
concerned with the problems of Tanzania, rather than India or Pakis- 
tan, or Iraq or Afghanistan. The Aga Khan is stressing the religious 
duty of all his followers to be good citizens of the country in which they 
are living, and stressing the purely spiritual ties between himself and 
his followers. But spiritual ties have to have some actual social and 
physical visibility in this world if they are to remain more than purely 
nominal ones. Here is a dilemma for the Aga Khan and his followers in 
the newly emerging couatries, which have no historical sense of nation- 
hood and are developing it now. There is a parallel here with the Roman 
Catholics in America, who were politically suspect in the first new 
nation because of their allegiance to a foreign person, the Pope, who 
was their spiritual leader. There is clearly a difference in the historical 
situation of Catholics and Ismailis, but the dilemma of how people 
owe spiritual allegiance to a religious figure who is an infallible author- 
ity when teaching on matters of faith and morals (and moral teaching 
can include secular matters) when they live in many countries of the 
world, is similar. In the case of the Ismailis in Tanzania there is the 
additional factor of difference in race—nearly all Ismailis are Asian. The 
Asians were the middlemen under colonial rule; Europeans above, 
Africans below. They have been disliked more by the Africans because 
they were in positions to which Africans could themselves aspire, 
whereas the Europeans were in the very top positions. (Ghai, 1965, 
p. 134.) Tanzania is pursuing a policy of multi-racialism, but the 
historical background is there and does not aid the Ismailis’ problem. 

Like other status groups throughout history the Ismailis tried to 
‘preserve or enhance their “style of life” by means of social distance 
and exclusiveness and by the monopolization of economic oppor- 
tunities’. (Bendix, 1960, p. 267.) Such means are not as easy in the 
changed political and economic situation since independence. Other 
modes of adaptation are needed, unless the extreme one of migration 
is followed (as many in Kenya have tried to do, successfully or un- 
successfully). One of these is to learn professional skills which are in 
very short supply; a second open to some of the more wealthy is to 
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diversify investment both within Tanzania, and also outside. This pro- 
vides more stable economic security. Thirdly, the belief§ and values 
of the faith may need to be adapted, especially towards emphasizing 
values of collective co-operation, and the equality of all men regardless 
of religion or race or class, or community. 


Notes 


1, They are often called a sect, but this 
term has a specific meaning within the 
Christian context which does not apply 
within Islam because there is no ‘church’ 
within Islam so the term sect cannot have 
the same application, ‘Shia’ means 
stream, or section. 

2. ‘In the eyes of the Shiaites (or Shias) 
Mohammed became the Prophet of Islam, 
and ’Ali, his cousin and son-in-law, the 
Immam, the divinely designated “leader” 
and commander-in-chief of the faithful, 
and also their “pattern”; for they came 
to believe that before his death Moham- 
med, the revealer of the Truth in Arabia, 
chose ’Ali as the Successor (caliph) who 
should establish this Truth throughout 
the earth. For this conception of the 
divinely ordained Imamate of ’Ali (as 
contrasted with the humanly ordained 
and sinful non-Ali caliphates), they 
were to rely on the authenticity of a 
hadith...’ From J. B. Noss, Man’s 
Religions, London: Collier-Macmillan, 
1963, p. 761. 

‘The Shias have therefore always held 
that after the Prophet’s death, Divine 
Power, guidance, and leadership mani- 
fested themselves in Hazart Ali as the 
first Imam or spiritual chief of the devout. 
The Sunnis, however, consider him the 
fourth in the succession of Caliphs to 
temporal power (only)? From The 
Memoirs of Aga Khan, p. 178 (see refer- 
ences). 

3. ‘It may be remarked that this indi- 
vidualistic emphasis in Weber’s treat- 
ment of the concept of charisma has 
tended to obscure the fact that he 
treated it not only as a quality of an 
individual person, but also of a norma- 
tive order.” T., Parsons in the ‘Introduc- 
tion’ to M. Weber, Sociology of Religion, 
1965, p. xxxiv. This point should be 


borne in mind in the analysis of the role 
of Aga Khan in this article. 

4. See the entry on ‘Khodja’ and 
‘Nizaris’ in H. A. R. Gibb and J. H. 
Kramers, Shorter Encyclopaedia of Islam, 
Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1961. 

5. ‘Taqiyah’—a Shia doctrine intro- 
duced when they were persecuted by 
Sunni Muslims. It allows ‘them to con- 
form outwardly to the requirements 
laid upon them by the persecuting 
authorities, while making a secret mental 


` reservation’. Noss, Man’s Religions, Mac- 


millan, 1946 and 1956, p. 763. 

6. For example—‘The contribution of 
his book (M. Rodinson’s Islam et Capita- 
lisme, Editions du Seuil, 1966) to the. 
central historical issue is above all that 
of eliminating the vulgar Weberian 
analysis based on the tenets and imagined 
practices of Islam and of providing an 
analysis of Islam based on an economic 
and historical understanding of Muslim 
society. 

‘The role of Islam in subsequent Arab 
politics has been extremely important, 
and cannot be discussed here. One can, 
however, show that the fate of capitalism 
in Egypt was conditioned by material 
factors, and that the form taken by Islam, 
whether popular or intellectual, was a 
result of these material forces.’ (My italics.) 
From a review by Fred Halliday of 
Rodinson’s book, titled ‘Rethinking the 
Middle East’, New Left Review, no. 54 
(1969). Quite apart from the merits of 
Rodinson’s book, the misunderstanding 
by the reviewer of Weber’s work on 
types of capitalisms (N.B. plural) and 
religious ethics, and his use of the 
terms ‘material factors’ and ‘material 
forces’ are illustrative of the attempt to 
dichotomize Marxian and Weberian 
approaches and to assume they are 
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mutually incompatible. But Weberalways 
worked with the assumption that ‘ideal’ 
and ‘material’ interests each influcnce 
the other. Marx held the same position 
most of the time. (See Note 7 also). 

7. ‘.. . Weber shows that the contra- 
diction between explanation by interest 
and explanation by ideas is meaningless, 
since it is ideas—and even metaphysical 
or religious ideas—that govern every- 
one’s interests . . . Weber’s point is that 
the direction of everyone’s interest is 
governed by his vision of the world... 
Thus economic behaviour is seen as 
dependent on a general vision of the 
world. One last observation. Weberian 
thought is not an inversion of historical 
materialism. . . . Weber did not propose 
an exclusive causality of religion, What 
he did show is that men’s economic 
attitudes may be governed by their 
systems of belief, just as at a given 
moment systems of belief may be 
governed by the economic system...’ 
R. Aron, Main Currents in Sociological 
Thought, vol. 2, London: Weidenfeld 
and Nicolson, 1968, pp. 218-19. 

8. In most of the translations of Weber 
this type of asceticism is called ‘inner- 
worldly’; this implies something to do 
with man’s inner consciousness, but 
what Weber actually meant is conveyed 
more accurately in this context by ‘in- 
the-world asceticism’—action carried out 
as a religious duty, soberly, rationally, in 
this empirical world. The contrast is 
with ‘other worldly asceticism’ which, 
perhaps, should be called ‘out-of-the- 
world asceticism’ in which action is 
oriented to a transcendent world. 

g. *. .. as the joys of human love sur- 
pass al] that riches and power may bring 
aman, so does that greater spiritual love 
and enlightenment, the fruit of that 
sublime experience of the direct vision 
of reality which is God’s gift and grace, 
surpass all that the finest, truest human 
love can offer. For that gift we must 
ever pray. 

‘Now I am convinced that through 
Islam, through the ideal of Allah, as 
presented by Muslims, man can attain 
this direct experience which no words 
can explain but which for him are 
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absolute certainties.... I am certain 
that many Muslims and I am convinced 
that I mysclf, have had moments of 
enlightenment and of knowledge of a 
kind which we cannot communicate 
because it is something given and 
not something acquired.’ Aga Khan, 
Memoirs, p. 171. 

10. Weber used more than one word, 
or phrase, in the original German when 
writing of the ethos of a society. For 
example, ‘mood’; ‘conduct and view of 
life’; ‘ethical attitude’; ‘religious situa- 
tion’; ‘peculiar atmosphere’. See a foot- 
note by R. Bendix in Max Weber: An 
Intellectual Portrait. London: Heinemann, 
1960, p. 279, n. 24. 

11, For example, exhortations such as 
the following one appear in the publica- 
tions of the Ismailis: ‘According to our 
Holy Laws, only cowards live in a world 
of imagination. It is a great sin to run 
away from the daily troubles of the world 
instead of doing our daily humble work 
and carry on worldly activities with 
other human beings, help them in their 
troubles and work with them.... 
Reprinted on the front cover of Africa 
Ismailt, 20 June 1969. Published by Shia 
Imami Ismaili Association for Kenya, 
Nairobi. It is a quotation from Hazarat 
Sultan Mohammed Shah. 

It is a good illustration of an ‘in-the- 
world’ ascetic attitude. In the same 
issue of this journal, however, there is an 
article about Mansur Hallaj, 2 Muslim 
mystic condemned to death for asserting 
‘I AM GOD’. 

Mansur was a very extreme type of 
‘other-worldly’ mystic and yet is praised 
in the article. Other issues of the Africa 
Ismaili carry articles on ‘Sufism’—the 
mystic movement within Islam. This 
mixture of ‘in-the-world’ asceticism and 
mysticism of both the ‘in-the-world’ and 
‘out-of the-world’ types in Ismailism 
produces the less rigid type of asceticism 
mentioned in the main body of the 
article. 

12. This definition of magic differs 
from that of T. Parsons in The Social 
System, London: Routledge and Kegan 
Paul, 1951, and is closer to his concept 
of ‘supplication’—‘Ego’s technique then 
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is to try to influence the decision (to 
be made by the relevant supernatural 
entity) in a direction favourable to the 
realization of his goal.’ ‘Ritual may be 
classed as religious in so far as the goal 
sought is non-empirical, magical so far as 
it is empirical.’ (p. 375.) This view of 
ritual is not adequate (see R. J. Bocock, 
‘Ritual: Civic and Religious’, Brit. 7. 
Sociol., vol. 21, no. 2 (1970) and so the 
view of magic is vitiated. The key point 
about magic is its manipulative approach 
to the empirical and super-empirical 
world, as distinct from religion—which 
` is the attempt on the part of the believer 
to live in accordance with Reality, the 
Tao, the Way, the Will of God. It in- 
volves ego conforming his will to that of 
something or someone else. See also 
reference M. Weber, Sociology of Religion, 
ch. 2, for similar distinction. 

13. I am grateful to aconversation with 
Dr Khodak in the Sociology Department 
at the University, Dar es Salaam, for this 
point. 

14.See Max Weber, The Religion of 
India, New York: The Free Press; 
London: Collier-Macmillan, 1958, 
P. 337- 

15. President Nyerere has written a 
number of books and essays about his 
version of socialism, which is influenced 
by ideas of the ‘commune’ in China and 
the kibbutz in Israel. Nyerere wants to pay 
attention to social and human values 
and not just, or even primarily, mone- 
tary ones. Values such as ‘brotherhood’, 
equality and community are funda- 
mental. His socialism works for an agri- 
cultural revolution as more relevant to 
Tanzania than an urban industrial one, 
and for a society based on equality. See 
his set of essays on socialism, Ujamaa: 
Essays on Socialism, Eastern Africa: 
Oxford University Press, 1968. 

The Anglican mission in Southern 
Tanzania, now becoming the African 
‘Church of Tanzania’, has supported 
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Nyerere, on the whole. Bishop Trevor 
Huddleston, Bishop of Masasi in southern 
Tanzania until 1968, had a strong 
influence in helping some Christians to 
see Nyerere’s policies as the political 
expression of Christianity. (This was 
said to me by a nun and some of the 
priests in this region.) 

16. For example, it is not possible for 
a non-Ismaili to attend the prayers in 
Jamat Khana, unlike most other Muslim 
sects or other Indian Hindu castes. Nor 
can all the beliefs of Ismailism be known 
to an outsider. 

17. See also G. Lenski, ‘Religion: 
Communal and Associational’ in The 
Religious Factor, New York: Doubleday, 
1961. Reprinted in L. Schneider, Reli- 
gion, Culture and Society, New York- 
London: John Wiley & Sons, 1964, 
pp. 261-8. 

On the distinction between civic and 
religious ritual, see R. J. Bocock, ‘Ritual: 
Civic and Religious’, Brit. 7. Sociol., 
vol. 21, no. 2 (1970), pp. 285-97. 

18, There are some very fascinating 
and important observations and con- 
ceptual points made about identity in a 
somewhat unsystematic fashion (this is 
not meant as a criticism) by E. Erikson 
in Identity, Youth and Crisis, London: 
Faber and Faber, 1968. The book is 
mainly about modern advanced indus- 
trial societies but it contains perceptive 
ideas which are applicable to the identity 
crisis of many young Ismailis. 


The empirical material for this article is 
derived from library research and from 
participant observation among Khoja 
Ismailis in Tanzania, East Africa; partly 
among the Ismailis in Dar es Salaam, 
and partly among the Ismailis in the 
Newala region of southern Tanzania. 
Very valuable help was given in the 
preparation of this article by my wife, 
Jean Bocock, Dr H. S. Morris and by 
Susan Verney. 
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Author’s Note 


The field work for this article was done in 1969. Since then the Tan- , 
zanian Government has introduced legislation (1970-71) which affects 
Ismaili business, home ownership, and education opportunities ad- 
versely. The Social Science Research Council made available a grant in 
1970, to Brunel University, which enabled the author to develop further 
research on religious groups in Tanzania. 

EE TE T TL LL E 


HOLT, RINEHART and WINSTON announce the 
publication of what many sociologists have been 
waiting for: 


Steven Box’s 
‘DEVIANCE, REALITY and SOCIETY’ 


This new work focuses on five distinct though empirically 
related questions: For whom is deviance functional? How is 
deviance socially distributed? How can we explain primary 
deviance? What social factors influence the construction of 
official data on deviance? How can we explain secondary 
deviance ? 


In attempting to answer these questions, Dr. Box presents an 
original and stimulating critical treatment of Matza, Cloward, 
Ohlin and others, a provocative analysis of ‘official’ statistics 
and definitions of deviance, and a new interpretation and 
extension of an old explanation of primary deviance. Throughout 
this book the major theoretical perspectives (interactional/conflict 
control) which provide the supports for the author's ideas are 
illustrated from data from America, Britain and Scandinavia. 


A Holt European Title available in a limp edition at £1°95 
cloth edition at £3°00 (tent) 
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Utility and the social order: the 
axiological problem in sociologyt 


ABSTRACT 


American sociology is distinguished from British and continental 
European sociology by, among other things, a lack of interest in 
identifying and measuring social class, as distinct from social status. 
Indices of occupational prestige ratings have served as indices of social 
status. The present paper explicates the most popular American scale 
of occupational prestige ratings, and concludes that this index is not a 
plausible index either of the relative prestige of occupations or of social 
status, and furthermore, that such an index in principle is not obtain- 
able. The errors of proponents of the scale lie in an idealistic theory of 
the social order and repetition of the classic mistake once committed, 
but now long avoided, by economists: aggregation of subjective 
evaluations (utilities). 


A well-known characteristic feature of American sociology,! in contrast 
to British and continental European sociology, has been the absence of 
serious attempts to establish numerical indices of social class; yet there 
have been a number of attempts to establish indices of what is variously 
known as ‘social status’ or ‘socio-economic status’, mainly by means of 
polled verbal evaluations of occupations. Because of the prominence of 
occupational roles in society, an index of occupational prestige ratings is 
commonly thought of as being suitable to serve as an index of social status. 

Just why American sociology has neglected class in favour of status is 
obscure, particularly since a numerical index of the former, in view of 
its connection with countable economic properties like income and 
wealth, would at first sight appear to be much more easily established 
than a numerical index of the latter, which has no obvious connection 


* John A. Smyth s.com. PH.D. Consultant Economist, Educational Financing 
Division, UNESCO, Paris 

+ Comments on an earlier draft of this paper by C. Arnold Anderson and Robert 
Dreeben (both of the University of Chicago) were most valuable 
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with anything countable at all. Of course, it may well be the case that 
social class and social status are highly correlated; but whether or not 
they are can hardly be established unless there be agreement on how 
both are to be measured and attempts are actually made to measure not 
just one of them, but both of them. There is no obvious reason why the 
measurement of social class is not worthy of as much serious attention 
as the measurement of social status, and there is no a priori reason to 
expect a numerical index of social class to be of less analytical signi- 
ficance than an index of social status. 

The difference in American and European practice would appear to 
be areal problem in the sociology of knowledge. However, it may be 
merely a verbal difference: in other words, sociologists on both sides of 
the Atlantic actually may be interested in similar phenomena but are 
simply using common terms differently. And it is the limited purpose 
of the present paper to throw some light on this question by (1) a close 
examination of what exactly is indicated by an occupational prestige 
rating, and (2) an investigation of the claim of American sociologists 
that an index of occupational prestige ratings serves as an index of 
social status. A by-product of the discussion is identification in sociology 
of a problem long notorious in economics: interpersonal comparison 
and summation of subjective evaluations (utilities). 

The discussion is organized around Duncan’s ‘socio-economic index 
of all occupations’ and the famous 1947 North—Hatt-NORCG scale of 
occupational prestige ratings, from which Duncan’s index was derived 
(Reiss and others, 1961). There are four sections: (1) indication of the 
assumptions on which the NORC scale and Duncan’s index are based; 
(2) discussion of the rationale for the scale; (3) interpretation of the 
scale; and (4) discussion of the problem of measuring prestige. 


DUNCAN’S INDEX AND THE NORC SCALE 


The main point to be established in this section is that underlying 
Duncan’s index and the NORC scale are certain controversial assump- 
tions which enable the difference in prestige between any two occupa- 
tions to be correlated with a real number. The main value of being able 
to correlate numbers with occupational prestige lies, of course, in the 
possibility of incorporating occupational prestige in statistical (notably 
regression) analyses.? 

Duncan has proposed that the prestige rating of any occupation can 
be estimated from the equation +, = 0-59%_ + 0°55%3 — 6-0, where +, 
is the occupation’s prestige rating, x, is the percentage of men in that 
occupation with 1949 incomes of $3,500 or more, and x, is the per- 
centage of men in the occupation with four years of high school or 
higher educational attainment. The equation was derived by regressing 
value for x, and x; for a number of occupations listed in an earlier study 
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by NORC on the prestige ratings given by the NORC study. The 
following quotations explain the rationale for Duncan’s exercise: 


Our problem, then, is defined as that of obtaining a socio-economic 
index for each of the occupations in the detailed classification of the 
1950 Census of Population. This index is to have both face validity 
in terms ofits constituent variables, and sufficient predictive efficiency 
with respect to the NORC occupational prestige ratings that it can 
serve as an acceptable substitute for them in any research where it is 
necessary to grade or rank occupations in the way that the NORC 
score does but where some of the occupations are not on the NORC 
list. (Reiss and others, 1961: 115). 


The problem arises because 


. . the NORC scores are available for occupations encompassing in 
the aggregate less than half of the labour force. Consequently, 
investigators using them to stratify a sample of the general population 
have been forced to infer the prestige standing of occupations not on 
the NORC list. (Reiss and others, 1961: 110.) 


Thus 


. » . it was decided to approach the problem of constructing the socio- 
economic index in terms of the relationship between the NORC 
prestige ratings and socio-economic characteristics of the occupa- 
tions. (Reiss and others, 1961: 114.) 


The two ‘socio-economic characteristics’ which Duncan chose were 
related to income and education, being variables x, and x, in the 
equation above. This equation Duncan found to be a good predictor of 
the NORC prestige ratings (Reiss and others, 1961: 124-5). Thus, in 
Duncan’s own words, the value of his index of occupational status is 
predicated on the validity of the original NORC scale, for which his 
own index is claimed to be a substitute. Hence, let us direct our atten- 
tion to the NORC scale itself, and ask the question, what does a number 
on the NORC scale actually measure? 

In the original NORC survey respondents were handed a rating 
card: 


For each job mentioned, please pick out the statement that best gives 
your own personal opinion of the general standing that such a job has: 

Excellent standing 

Good standing 

Average standing 

Somewhat below average standing 

Poor standing 

I don’t know where to place that one. - 

(Reiss and others, 1961: 19.) 
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The replies were then processed, and the following procedure was 
adopted to obtain the NORC prestige ratings: 


The frequencies for each of the five rating categories were reduced to 
percentages, excluding the ‘don’t knows’ from the base. Arbitrary 
weights were then assigned to each of the rating categories with 5 for 
‘excellent’, 4 for ‘good’, 3 for ‘average’, and 2 and 1 respectively for 
‘somewhat below average’ and ‘poor’. The sum of the products of the 
percent in each category and the arbitrary weight then was divided 
by five to yield an average score for each occupation. (Reiss and 
others, 1961: 53.) 


In sum, what the NORC did in establishing its occupational prestige 
ratings was to postulate an occupational prestige function: 


po'5 = Xo,ex'5 + Xo,ab°'4. + X0,av'3 + Xo,be'2 + %o,po't 


(where p is occupation O’s prestige rating, xo,ex is the percentage of the 
population who assign occupation O an ‘excellent’ rating, xo,ab is the 
percentage of the population who assign occupation O an ‘above 
average’ rating, and so on). This appears to assume interpersonal com- 
parison and summation of subjective evaluations, an assumption the 
legitimacy of which is open to dispute, particularly since it bears a close 
resemblance to an assumption which has always been disputed in 
economics: interpersonal comparison and summation of utilities.% 

Plainly, the occupational prestige function is a useful, though 
arbitrary, way of summarizing the expressed feelings of a population 
towards an occupation—if the notion of ‘feelings’ is not inquired into 
too deeply. That the prestige rating of an occupation scored according 
to NORC’s scheme is found to be constant over time (Hodge, Siegel and 
Rossi, 1964) and across cultures (Inkeles and Rossi, 1956) is of interest, 
in so far as there may be indicated a certain stability of expressed 
evaluations over time and across cultures. And there appears to be no 
obvious reason why the term ‘occupational status’ (or the term ‘occupa- 
tional prestige’) should not be reserved for indicating the prestige 
rating scored according to NORC’s scheme. However, the NORG 
prestige rating then merely is an operational definition of ‘occupational 
status’ (or ‘occupational prestige’) ; although the question remains as to 
whether indeed something actually is summarized by a prestige rating. 
To put the matter differently: what did respondents mean by their 
replies to the NORC survey’s question, and what sense is there, if any, 
in the arbitrary scoring scheme by which respondents’ replies were 
grossed together? 

These questions are most fruitfully first considered within the context 
of the rationale for NORC’s exercise. 
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In his introduction to Occupations and Social Status Reiss explained, with 
the assistance of unpublished manuscript material of the late Professor 
North, what NORC were trying to do. The study had five major 
objectives, and the first one is relevant here: ‘To secure a national 
rating of the relative prestige of a wide range of occupations.’ (Reiss, 
1961: 4.) Professor Hatt, North’s collaborator, in his paper on ‘Occupa- 
tions and Social Stratification’—which was included as the last chapter 
of Occupations and Social Status (Reiss, 1961: 239-58)—set out the 
rationale for the empirical investigation in pursuit of the survey’s first 
objective. He drew on theoretical papers on social stratification by 
Davis (1942), Davis and Moore (1945), and Parsons (1940). Close 
examination of the Davis and Davis and Moore papers reveals that they 
in turn drew heavily on Parsons. It is worth pointing out the essential 
similarity of Hatt’s and Parsons’s theories of stratification. f 


Hatt explained that 


. .. the concept of stratification rests upon four postulates: 

1, Differential positions occur in many different social structures, e.g. 
religious, governmental, economic. 

2. The rewards of these positions are of various types, e.g. financial 
gain, advantageous working conditions, and honorific value or 
‘psychic income’. 

3. Some combination of all the rewards attached to any position 
constitutes the invidious value of that position and hence its 
prestige. 

4. Total societal position is a summation of prestige, modified by the 
esteem bestowed by others as a reward for the manner in which 
the expectations associated with any given status are fulfilled. 
(Reiss, 1961: 240.) 

Parsons explained as follows: 


The status of any individual in the system of stratification in a society 

may be regarded as a resultant of the common valuations underlying 

the attribution of status to him in each of these six respects. (Parsons, 

1940: 849). 

He detailed the six respects as follows: membership in a kinship unit, 
personal qualities, achievements, possessions, authority and power 
(Parsons, 1940: 848-9.) 

For Hatt a person’s total prestige rating, with a modification in 
respect of ‘esteem’, constitutes his total societal position. And Hatt’s 
‘total societal position’ is to all intents and purposes identical with Par- 
sons’s ‘status’. Yet it is of interest that whether the thing is called 
‘status’ or ‘total societal position’, nowhere is there an explanation of, 
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how it is to be measured. Parsons, in fact, in a footnote (Parsons, 1940: 
849), candidly admits that ‘it is clearly recognised that this proposition 
constitutes a statement of the problem, not a solution of it’. In short, 
the problem is this: how is the ‘resultant’ in Parsons’s equation, or the 
‘summation’ in Hatt’s equation, to be measured? 

Hatt’s solution was very simple: the NORC survey. This was 
specifically designed to discover the ‘total societal positions’ of in- 
dividuals, in so far as it was a national survey—hence the choice of the 
words ‘national rating’ in the statement of the survey’s first objective. 
Hatt was aware of previous work in the field, such as that of Warner 
and his associates, but argued that it was not national: 


While they are concrete and interesting, these findings stubbornly 
resist generalization, so’ rooted are they in local idiosyncracy. If 
stratification is to be studied on a national scale, or indeed in the ur- 
ban milieu, this method is inadequate for the task. (Reiss, 1961 : 243.) 


But, of course, an individual’s ‘total societal position’ is not the same 
as the prestige rating of his occupation. Hatt realized this (Reiss, 1961: 
241-2), but argued that an index of occupational prestige ratings could 
be used as an index of total societal position, on the grounds that because 
of the significance of occupations in society the two indices were prob- 
ably closely correlated. And, in any case, data on occupations were at 
least ‘relatively available and simple’ (Reiss, 1961: 244). 

Having decided that an index of occupational prestige ratings could 
serve as an index of ‘total societal position’ (or, in Parsons’s terminology, 
‘social status’) the next task was actually to estimate the prestige 
ratings. The estimation entailed two exercises: first, a survey of persons’ 
allocations of prestige to each occupation, and second, the aggregation 
of all surveyed persons’ allocations for each occupation. The first 
exercise was carried out by means of NORC’s survey, and the second 
exercise was carried out by means of the occupational prestige function. 

But the question now arises as to whether NORC’s survey did in fact 
record, for each person surveyed, allocations of prestige (or, in Parsons’s 
terminology, ‘attributions of status’) to each occupation. An answer to 
this question first requires a clarification of the notion of ‘general stand- 
ing’, and second, a clarification of the valuation scale used in NORC’s 
rating card. Whether NORC’s survey did in fact record allocations of 
prestige to each occupation depends wholly on the meaning of the ques- 
tion on NORC?’s rating card and the meanings of respondents’ replies 
to that question. But, as will be seen, the meanings of NORC’s question 
and respondents’ replies are by no means clear and unambiguous. 


INTERPRETATION 


The most plausible interpretation of the term ‘general standing’, as it 
_ appears in the sentence ‘For each job mentioned, please pick out the 
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statement that best gives your own personal opinion of the general 
standing that such a job has’, is that it refers to some complex of class 
and status (in Parsons’s sense) or prestige (in Hatt’s sense) char- 
acteristics. But in the absence of evidence of how respondents inter- 
preted the term, the. nature of this complex may only be surmised. 
Fortunately, however, Reiss analysed other items on NORC’s question- 
naire with a view to ascertaining the interpretation which respondents 
placed on the term. He explained: 


When the respondents had completed the task of rating the ‘general 
standing’ of the ninety occupational stimuli, they were immediately 
asked: ‘When you say that certain jobs have excellent standing, what 
do you think is the one main thing about such jobs that gives this 
standing?” The answers to this question may have been influenced by 
the fact that respondents had just been given the task of rating the 
‘general standing’ of occupations. Assuming the existence of such a 
bias, one would expect more responses of ‘social prestige’ than would 
have occurred without the specific stimulus of what makes for 
‘excellent standing’. (Reiss, 1961: 31.) 


As it happened, few respondents (14 per cent) mentioned explicit 
prestige considerations. In fact, respondents emphasized broadly eco- 
nomic considerations (Reiss, 1961: 32). In sum, and without doing too 
great a violence to the usage of the term ‘class’ in sociology, we may 
suggest that class, rather than prestige, considerations dominated respon- 
dents’ interpretations of the term ‘general standing’ in NORC’s question. 

The remarkable, indeed astonishing, aspect of Reiss’s finding is that 
one begins to wonder how on earth NORC’s scale became popularly 
known as a scale of ‘prestige ratings’-—when there is evidence to indicate 
that respondents did not rate the ‘prestige’ of occupations. Presumably, 
the study’s directors used the term ‘prestige’ to characterize the ratings 
mainly because of the prominence of the notion of ‘prestige’ in their 
prior theory of social stratification. But there appear to be no reasonable 
grounds whatever for sociologists to continue to refer to NORC’s scale 
as a scale of ‘prestige ratings’: to so continue merely is to confuse the 
conceptual apparatus of sociology. 

At this juncture some light is thrown on that difference between 
European and American sociology alluded to at the beginning of the 
paper, as regards use of the term ‘class’ in discussion of the social order. 
Quite simply, the most popular American scale of occupational ‘prestige 
ratings’ is in fact most plausibly understood by sociologists on both sides 
of the Atlantic as an index of ‘class ratings’, for the American study 
itself provides evidence, in its own terms, that the so-called ‘prestige 
ratings’ are not ratings of prestige. And in view of this interpretation, 
the NORC scale cannot plausibly serve as an index of social status, as 
distinct from social class. 
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Although it would appear that we have a basis for agreement on the 
broad nature of that which was rated by respondents, there remain to 
be answered some questions about the rating scale handed respondents 
in the survey, and also some questions about the occupational prestige 
function by means of which respondents’ ratings for each occupation 
were combined. 

The most curious feature of the rating scale is the mixture of ethical/ 
hedonic (‘good’, ‘excellent’, and ‘poor’) and descriptive ‘average’, and 
‘somewhat below average’ categories, so that a doubt is raised as to 
whether each respondent, and all respondents taken together, were con- 
sistent in their rating criteria. So far as is known, only one attempt to 
ascertain the rating criteria has been made—by Gusfield and Schwartz 
(1963), who sought to determine whether respondents used evaluative 
or descriptive criteria. The authors administered the NORG question- 
naire to a number of students, and shortly afterwards administered a 
thing called the ‘Semantic Differential Test’, the purpose of which is 
best described in their own words: 


We wanted to know whether the meanings attributed to occupations 
of varying ranks (on the NORC scale) are evaluative meanings in the 
‘good-bad’, ‘base-honorific’ sense, or whether they are essentially 
factual-normative, reality-based, descriptive meanings. The semantic 
differential test is composed of scales of polar-adjectives with seven 
points interposed between the adjectives, such as 


Good: —: —: —: —: —: —: —: Bad 


Respondents are asked to rate a word concept on each of these scales. 
Osgood (1957) has shown that different pairs of polarities are highly 
inter-correlated and that some of these pairs represent an evaluation 
dimension, and others a potency or strength dimension. We selected 
six items that have high factor loadings on the evaluation dimension 
from Osgood’s Thesaurus study: honest-dishonest, useful—useless, suc- 
cessful-unsuccessful, dirty-clean, sweet-sour, secure-insecure. From 
the remaining factors we selected scales that are primarily reality- 
based descriptive ones. We have also constructed some new scale 
items for this purpose. These scales are: Middle class-Working class, 
Sober-Drunk, Democrat~Republican, Rural-Urban, Poor-Rich, 
Negro-White, Unemotional-Emotional, Young-Old, and Things 
oriented—People oriented. Finally we selected some items that are 
rather ambiguous in that they have both evaluative and descriptive 
aspects. We refer to these as ‘mixed’ items. They are: Passive- 
Active, Religious—Irreligious, Masculine-Feminine, Foreign—Ameri- 
can, Strong—Weak, Light-Heavy, and Tough-Tender. 

The question with which we are concerned is the extent to which 
the rank of each mean scale value for each occupation is related to 
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the rank of the occupation on the NORG scale. (Gusfield and 
Schwartz, 1963: 267.) 


Accordingly, ‘Spearman rank coefficients were computed between the 
rank order on each scale and the rank order on the NORC modified 
scale.’ (Gusfield and Schwartz, 1963: 268.) (The NORC modified scale 
is the scale calculated according to the original NORC study’s methods, 
but in respect of thirty-four instead of the ninety occupations of the 
original study.) The point to note about all this is that the semantic 
differential test is plainly irrelevant to the authors’ main purpose. One 
cannot fail to be struck by the obtuseness of the authors’ strategy. Recall 
that the problem before them is that of discovering which of the two 
criteria of rating was dominant in the minds of respondents when they 
answered the NORC survey’s question in respect of each occupation. 
What Gusfield and Schwartz propose to do, however, as seen in the 
long passage quoted above, is to discover ‘whether the meanings attri- 
buted to occupations of varying ranks are evaluative meanings... or 
descriptive meanings’. This is an entirely different matter altogether. 

What the authors propose to do is to examine the ‘meanings’ of the 
various occupations. This is strictly irrelevant. What is at issue is not 
the ‘meanings’ of the various occupations but the meanings of sentences 
like “The occupation of attorney has excellent general standing.’ And 
for this issue the Semantic Differential Test is quite irrelevant. 

Probably a more effective attack on the problem which Gusfield and 
Schwartz set themselves to solve is to alternatively assume one or other 
of the two sets of criteria and to examine the implications of each 
assumption in terms of the meaning of the scale of ratings which was 
eventually calculated by means of the occupational prestige function. 
By this method the likelihood that respondents used ethical criteria must 
be rejected, since there is no obvious reason why the so-called ‘prestige 
ratings’ should be distributed among occupations in the manner 
observed. To put the matter differently: there is no obvious reason why, 
if ethical criteria dominated respondents’ replies, an attorney’s rating, 
say, should be higher than a plumber’s. 

It is more difficult to reach a ready conclusion if the assumption is 
made that hedonic criteria dominated respondents’ replies, since the 
distribution of the so-called ‘prestige ratings’ would then be quite 
plausible: it could roughly be interpreted as indicating the relative 
desirability of the occupations. However, this conclusion can be rejected 
on the grounds that hedonic criteria are hardly consistent with the 
apparent sense of NORC’s question which, to repeat, was ‘For each 
job mentioned, please pick out that statement that best gives your own 
personal opinion of the general standing that such a job has.’ If the italicized 
words were excluded then the hypothesis that hedonic criteria 
dominated respondents’ replies would be much more plausible; but the 
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question did not ask respondents to give their personal opinions of each 
job. They were asked to give their personal opinions of the general 
standing that each job has. 

Quite the most plausible interpretation is that descriptive criteria 
dominated respondents’ replies. On this interpretation respondents are 
assumed to have rank-ordered occupations according to levels of 
‘general standing’, which, it was suggested above, mainly was under- 
stood as a class variable. Respondents are assumed to have observed the 
‘general standings’ of the occupations and to have reported what they 
(in their ‘own opinion’) believed to be the level at which each occupa- 
tion fell in a five-point order. On this assumption the grounds for inter- 
preting the so-called scale of ‘prestige ratings’ as a scale of class ratings, 
as suggested above, are complete, for the arbitrary metric 1 to 5 scale 
implicit in the occupational ‘prestige’ function can roughly be inter- 
preted as an economic (i.e. income and wealth) weighting scale. With 
a certain amount of (unknown) variance respondents are assumed to 
have ordered occupations on a common metric scale. Some respondents 
would have over-estimated and other respondents would have under- 
estimated the levels, but it may reasonably be supposed that errors of 
over- and under-estimation would cancel out, so that the scale can be 
interpreted as a plausible objective index of relative differences of class. 

Nothing more remains to be said on the subject of interpreting 
NORC?s scale, beyond pointing out that high correlations of inter- 
temporal (Hodge, Siegel and Rossi, 1964) and cross-cultural (Inkeles 
and Rossi, 1956) NORC-type scales merely reveal that the objective 
‘social order’ (interpreted as economic weighting of broadly defined 
skill categories) apparently is rather constant over time and across 
cultures. Our interpretation here flies against the kind of view put for- 
ward, for example, by Barber, who has argued that the high cross- 
cultural correlations reveal common cross-cultural values (Barber, 
1957: 6)—a view which arises, of course, from a belief that NORC’s 
scale is a scale of prestige ratings. 


THE PROBLEM OF MEASURING VALUE 


Having now arrived at a plausible interpretation of NORC’s scale we 
have a secure basis for interpreting American practice as regards 
measurement of the social order. First, of course, American sociology 
does not deny the social order. Indeed, NORC’s study precisely was 
designed to measure an aspect of the social order. It is the aspect chosen 
to be measured which is the curiosity: ‘social status’ (or ‘total societal 
position’), by means of an index of occupational ‘prestige ratings’. Why 
social status was chosen to be measured, rather than social class, can be 
traced to the Parsons—Hatt theory of social stratification, concerning 
which a number of questions arise, and remains to be discussed. But 
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now at least we are able to see that despite NORC’s efforts an index of 
social status was not obtained, for the simple reason that a scale of 
occupational prestige ratings was not obtained. 

The striking, and peculiar, aspect of Parsons’s theory of social 
stratification is that a person’s position in the social order is a ‘resultant 
of the common valuations underlying the attribution of status to him’ 
in respect of a set of social properties of the person: his membership in 
a kinship unit, his personal qualities, his achievements, his possessions, 
his authority, and his power.4 The great obscurity of this theory arises in 
connection with the notion of ‘resultant’. What on earth does it mean? 
There is no doubt that we are supposed to take the notion seriously, for 
Hatt repeated it, though, as we saw, in slightly different terminology. 
Indeed, it crops up in various forms throughout American sociological 
theorizing about the social order. Barber, a self-confessed (Barber, 
1957: 16) disciple of Parsons, in introducing his Social Stratification 


(1957), asserts: 


It is the product of the interaction of social differentiation and 
social evaluation that gives sociology a third important task, the task 
we have set ourselves in this book. That product is social stratification, 
the structure of differential rankings that seems to occur in all 
societies. (Barber, 1957: 3.) 


Barber’s mysterious notion of ‘product’, like Hatt’s ‘summation’, can be 
traced directly to Parsons’s equally mysterious ‘resultant’. 

As regards this ‘resultant’ we shall suggest that it can be given a 
meaningful interpretation, so that the theory is meaningful. However, 
we shall indicate a fundamental, and apparently insurmountable, 
difficulty in the way of operationalizing the theory—a difficulty the 
consequence of which appears torender the theory worthless to sociology. 

Parsons’s ‘resultant’ is meaningful only ifwe are prepared to accept 
the synthetic notion of a ‘social order’. (Likewise, Hatt’s ‘summation’ 
and Barber’s ‘product’ are meaningful only if we are prepared to 
accept, respectively, the synthetic notions of ‘total societal position’ and 
‘structure of differential rankings’.) In short, the term ‘resultant? in- 
dicates an hypothesized synthesis of ‘valuations’. In other words, 
Parsons supposes that each member of a society has a ‘status’ (‘total 
societal position’), and that this ‘status’ is defined by a synthetic valua- 
tion of the person’s social properties. This theory is not strictly meaning- 
less, but nevertheless there does arise the question: who performs the 
‘valuation’? No answer to this question can be gleaned from either of 
Parsons’s two essays on social stratification. In addition, there arises the 
question of how the ‘valuations’ are to be correlated with number. 
This question arises even if persons are grouped by occupational cate- 
gories, so that it is not persons but occupational groups that are to be 
‘evaluated’, 
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Hatt, however, was bolder: as is clear from his formulation of 
Parsons’s theory, Hatt believed that ‘valuations’, which heinterpreted as 
attributions or ‘ratings’ of ‘prestige’, could be aggregated. Accordingly, 
as behoves the sociologist in a democracy, it was necessary to poll 
members of the society and, by means of the occupational prestige 
function, to combine the ‘prestige ratings’. We have seen, however, that 
NORC’s exercise cannot plausibly be interpreted as having actually 
established occupational prestige ratings, despite all the prior theory. 
Yet a question still remains concerning the principle of the matter: can 
‘valuations’ or attributions of ‘prestige’ be aggregated or synthesized? 

In determining an answer to this question, matters are not helped by 
the obscurity surrounding Parsons’s notion of ‘valuation’. Even if Par- 
sons wishes merely to indicate the idea of order, a question would arise 
as to the criteria for establishing the order. But whether he envisages 
an ethical or an hedonic calculus, a question would remain as to 
whether a ‘resultant’ of the ethical or hedonic judgments of members 
of a society is a meaningful notion. Likewise, in respect of attributions 
of ‘prestige’, since a person’s prestige is a relational property indicative 
of another person’s, or other persons’, evaluation of him, a question 
arises as to the criteria of evaluation, and whether, on an ethical or 
hedonic calculus, a ‘summation’ of evaluations is meaningful. 

The very same problem of interpersonal comparison and ageregation 
of personal valuations, which we encounter in respect of Parsons’s and 
Hatt’s theories of social stratification, has long been notorious in 
economics. And if the practice of economists is to be followed—that is, 
to deny that interpersonal comparison and aggregation of personal 
valuations is meaningful—then Parsons’s and Hatt’s theories of social 
stratification will have to be abandoned by sociologists. The notion of 
a ‘social order’ (and hence terms like ‘social status’ and ‘total societal 
position’), it would appear, is of no more operational significance to 
sociology than the notion of ‘social welfare’ is to economics. This is not 
to deny that the concepts are meaningful, but is merely to assert that 
they are scientifically useless. 

To conclude the discussion we may very briefly comment on the 
character of the inquiries and theories we have examined. Plainly, it 
was not Marxian. But that was not a defect, for there would appear to 
be equally serious problems confronting the operationalization of a 
Marxian theory of the social order. (Our use earlier of the term ‘class’ 
is open to dispute—though disputants will have to offer an alternative 
term.) However, that the theories were not Marxian, and were respect- 
able intellectual constructs, may have determined their ready accept- 
ance by the multitude. It is doubtful that the theories would have had 
such a good run in Europe, where Marxian sympathies are stronger, 
and scrutiny perhaps on that account would have been closer. 

In sum, the difference between American and European practice as 
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regards measurement of the social order is partly verbal (American 
misuse of the terms ‘prestige’ and ‘status’ in respect of NORC’s scale, 
which perhaps is better understood as a scale of class ratings, in so far 
as the term ‘class’ has any operational meaning at all) and partly sub- 
stantive (American interest in establishing a non-Marxian measure of 
the social order). But the theories we have examined do share with 
European sociology an assumption about the measurability of the social 
order. 

If anything, the theories may be characterized as Idealistic. A strain 
of Idealism—due to the influence of German theorists, and despite the 
rejection of Marx—has long coloured the grander efforts of American 
sociological theorizing. (Of course, in their empiricism, schools such as 
the ‘Chicago’ school have been somewhat immune.) Yet trying to 
identify and measure the dimensions of the social order is rather like 
trying to identify and measure the dimensions of the ideal circle. The 
latter, if not the former, according to some philosophers, is laid up in 
heaven. And that poses a problem for sociologists on both sides of the 
Atlantic. 
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Notes 


1. Of course, the terms ‘American 
sociology’ and ‘American sociologists’ 
are used loosely in this paper—as 
indicative of general tendencies. 

2. Perhaps the most sophisticated, 
large-scale, study which is dependent 
on numerical occupational prestige rat- 
ings is Blau and Duncan (1967). 

3. There is a massive literature in 
economics devoted to the problem of 
measuring utilities and comparing them. 
Four useful references, together covering 
the history of the problem, modern 
discussion of it, and bibliographical 
information, are Little (1950), Luce and 
Raiffa (1958: 12-38), Majumdar (1961), 
and Stigler (1965: 66-155). 

4. In a later paper (Parsons, 1953) 
on the same subject of social stratifica- 
tion, Parsons did not revise the core of 
his theory (i.e. the theory of the ‘result- 
ant’), though he did elaborate on the 
various personal ‘properties’. 
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I. THE CONCEPT OF ROLE 


Although one writer has suggested that role theory ‘consists of pom- 
pous, nebulous and incredibly lengthy re-statements of what has been 
common knowledge for a very long time’ (Andreski, 1964), no one can 
deny that it has provided a viable conceptual framework for the 
investigation of individual behaviour within an organizational setting. 
Such a framework has been profitably utilized in recent decades in a 
number of important studies; those pertaining to educational institu- 
tions being of particular interest (Gross et al., 1958; Charters, 1963; 
Getzels et al., 1968). However, as the concept of role has become in- 
creasingly employed as a tool of empirical analysis, so there has been 
a tendency on the part of many social scientists to formulate a plethora 
of related concepts. In defining these further concepts terminology has 
been somewhat inconsistent, and this has led to a good deal of unneces- 
sary confusion. But even prior to this Nadel (1957) admitted having 
‘misgivings about the lax and often confused way’ in which the central 
concept was handled, a point earlier intimated by Neiman and Hughes 
(1951) in surveying the literature on the concept. This present paper 
attempts a further summary and clarification of this literature, to clarify 
as it were, the ‘reigning confusion’ (Charters, 1963); and it also 
attempts to discuss theoretically the changes in role-conceptions (noted 
in empirical studies) of individuals in, or entering, an organizational 
setting. 

The concept of role has diverse origins. Stemming from several 
disciplines it has recently come to the forefront of sociological theory 
as a concept linking social structure with individual personality. And, 
significantly, the earliest formulations of the concept came from direc- 
tions exemplifying two dissimilar areas of study, social anthropology 
and social psychology. Ralph Linton’s (1936) classic definition, repre- 
senting the former perspective, stated that: 

‘A status, as distinct from the individual who may occupy it, is simply 
a collection of rights and duties . . . a role represents the dynamic 
* Brian Morris B.ED. Postgraduate Student in Anthropology, London School of 
Economics 
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aspect of status . . . when (an individual) puts the rights and duties 
which constitute the status into effect he is performing a role . . . role and 
status are quite inseparable.’ 

Although role and status are thus conjoined, Linton here gave the 
first explicit acknowledgment of certain uniformities observable in 
human behaviour which are related to specific situations or activities. 
Such a definition—embracing several distinct conceptions—was 
limited; but it served to give analytical precision to a term which has 
long been in common usage, for, as Nadel (1957) indicated, every 
language gives recognition to the differential parts individuals are 
expected to play in society. 

From another, and in a sense opposite perspective (that of social 
psychology) the philosopher George Mead (1934) sought to link the 
functioning of social order with that of individual characteristics and 
personality, to examine ‘that strategic area where individual BE- 
HAVIOUR becomes social conpucT’ (Nadel, 1957). In so doing, he 
came to view the self as the product of social interaction, and socializa- 
tion as the process whereby roles are internalized. 

The theoretical work of Talcott Parsons unites the perspectives of 
both Linton and Mead. According to Parsons (1951) role is ‘that 
organized sector of an actor’s orientation which constitutes and defines 
his participation in an interactive process. It involves a set of comple- 
mentary expectations concerning his own actions and those of others 
with whom he interacts.’ Status, on the other hand, refers to the actor’s 
position within an institution, that is within a system of roles. Role is 
thus the ‘processual aspect’ and status the ‘positional aspect’ of an 
actor’s participation in a social system. This is in keeping with Linton’s 
definition. The mechanisms of socialization consist in preparing the 
actor ‘on a fairly broad level of generalization for the various roles in 
which he is likely to be placed’. Besides acquiring a viable image of the 
social world the individual thus adopts a repertoire of role relationships 
as a framework for his own behaviour (Turner, 1968). 

This initial distinction between status (or position) and role is 
important, although clearly as a relational or structural concept, status 
can only be defined in terms of an organized system of norms or role 
expectations. This was intimated by Gross et al. (1958) in remarking 
that we can never have a position without expectations or behavioural 
patterns; Sarbin (1954) stated much the same in writing that ‘A 
position in a social structure is equivalent to an organized system of role 
expectations.’ Bates (1956) also defined position similarly, as ‘a location 
in a social structure which is associated with a set of norms’. But the 
analytical distinction between status and role, one a structural, the 
other a dynamic aspect of a position in the social system, is nevertheless 
a valid one. They are essentially inter-dependent, though not identical 
concepts. We can therefore define status as ‘the location of an actor in 
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a system of social relationships, and role as ‘the set of expectations 
applied to the incumbents of that particular status’. Three elements,-or 
conceptual units, are however implied in these definitions. There is the 
notion that individuals are (a) in positions within a social structure and 
(b) that they behave with reference to (c) a set of expectations. A degree of 
definitive consensus is to be found among writers with respect to the 
first of these conceptual units, although terminology is somewhat 
irregular. Linton (1936), Parsons (1951) and Merton (1957), for 
instance, utilize the term status, while Gross (1958), Newcomb (1950) 
and Sarbin (1954) prefer the term position. Around the other two 
elements, however (conjoined in Linton’s conception of role), there is a 
wide variance of conceptual definitions. 

Newcomb (1950) was one of the first to distinguish between the 
expectations (beliefs, cognitions) held by certain persons in regard to 
what is considered appropriate behaviour for a given status, and the 
actual behaviour of the status incumbents. He terms the two conceptual 
units, prescribed role and role behaviour. Other writers, while employing 
different terms, have followed this conceptual distinction. An example 
is that of Jacobson eż al. (1951), who define role as ‘a set of expectations 
which others share of the behaviour an individual will exhibit as an 
occupant of a position or status category’, and role behaviour as ‘the 
pattern of behaviour exhibited’ by the occupant. Gross (1958) and 
Sarbin (1954) make similar distinctions, the latter employing the terms 
role enactment for the conduct and overt behaviour of the role occu- 
pant. 

In a lucid discussion of role theory, Levinson (1959) pointed to the 
structural difficulties in what he described as the unitary conception 
of role. Such a conception (arising from the influential writings of 
Linton) had, Levinson stressed, at least three specific meanings. These 
he outlined as follows: 


(a) Role may be defined as the structurally given demands (norms, 
expectations, taboos, responsibilities and the like) associated with 
a given social position, 

(2) Role may be defined as the member’s orientation or conception of the 
part he is to play in the organization, and 

(c) Role is commonly defined as the actions of the individual members. 


The unitary conception of role, he continued, assumed a high degree 
of congruence among these three role aspects and though it was 
reasonable to expect some degree of congruence he nevertheless thought 
it unrealistic to assume a 1: 1 relationship; thus he suggested that the 
three role concepts be renamed and re-defined as role-demands, role- 
conception and role-performance. The first and last of these conceptions 
are equivalent to Newcomb’s prescribed role and role behaviour. It 
hardly needs stressing, however, that in order to perform the role the 
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incumbent must meet the majority or central expectations of the 
role. 

Role expectations (or role-demands) may encompass, as Gross had 
pointed out, either predictive or normative criteria; they too will have 
a degree of consensus, and be external to the incumbent of the specific 
status. Levinson remarked that they are ‘the situational pressures that 
confront’ the incumbent, and may have ‘manifold sources’. In a similar 
context Gross (1958) referred to role segmentation, and the ‘multiple 
expectations’ that may hold for the incumbent of a specified position. 
Merton (1957), developing Linton’s terminology, gave such multiple 
expectations conceptual recognition in devising the term role-set. 
Acknowledging that each social status involves not a single associated 
role, but an array of roles, Merton defined role-set as ‘that complement 
of role relationships which persons have by virtue of occupying a 
particular social status’, and used the ‘teacher’ to illustrate his analysis. 


II. ROLE CONFLICT 


This network of role expectations, many of which are conflicting, is, as 
many writers have stressed, a structural basis for conflict. But, as with 
so many concepts in role-theory, the term ‘role conflict’ has itself been 
subjected -to a diversity of meanings. Four main aspects of role conflict 
have been mentioned in the literature, and these will be outlined below. 

(a) Inter-role conflict. Sarbin (1954) suggested that ‘role conflicts occur 
when a person occupies two or more positions simultaneously and when 
role expectations of one are incompatible with the role expectations of 
the other’. Such conflict is more properly designated role-role conflict, 
as Musgrove (1967) has suggested. 

(b) Intra-sender conflict. Kahn et al. (1964) have proposed that this term 
be used for those conflicts which are derived from the contradictory 
expectations of a single member of the role set. 

(c) Intra-role conflict. The pattern of role relationships and the accom- 
panying expectations which an individual has by virtue of occupying 
a single position has been termed a role-set. That such role-sets en- 
gender, through conflicting, even incompatible, role expectations, role 
strain upon the incumbent has been well documented. Seeman (1953) 
defined role-conflict as ‘the exposure of the individual in a given 
position to incompatible behavioural expectations’, (Kahn’s (1964) 
concept of sent-role conflict is equivalent) while Parsons (1951) re- 
stricted the concept to ‘conflicting sets of legitimized role expectations’. 
In an important monograph Gross (1958) redefined the concept, stat- 
ing that ‘Any situation in which the incumbent of a focal position per- 
ceives that he is confronted with incompatible expectations will be 
called a role conflict.’ 

There are, of course, various mechanisms within a social system which 
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facilitate in countering or reducing potential conflict. These ‘social 
mechanisms for the articulation of roles’ Merton (1957) has fully des- 
cribed in his discussion on role-sets. Differential involvement by 
members of the role-set, difference in power, observability, varying 
degrees of isolation are examples of the mechanisms outlined by Merton 
which provide stability to the role-set. But ‘residual conflicts’ often 
remain and these must be met by the role incumbent; the literature on 
the teacher’s role is replete with illustrative material. 

(d) Self-role conflicts. Discrepancies between patterns of expectations 
attaching to a role, and the patterns of need-dispositions characteristic 
of the incumbents of the role result, according to Getzels (1968), in 
self-role conflict. ‘Absolute congruence’, he writes, ‘between expecta- 
tions and needs, and along expectations in’a role-set and among needs 
in a personality is not found in reality. Consequently, there is inevitably 
a greater or lesser amount of conflict for the individual and strain in the 
institution.’ This seeming incongruence between the needs of the 
individual personality and institutionalized role-requirements finds an 
echo in many studies. Levinson (1959) speaks of such a situation in terms 
of ‘role dilemmas or problematic issues’, while Goffman (1961) assigns 
the term ‘role distance’ to signify the extent to which a person must 
play roles that contradict his self-image, that is, the degree to which a 
person is involved in the role he is playing. 

Musgrove (1967), in stating that self-role conflict occurs ‘when the 
expectations and obligations of the status are incongruent with the 
occupant’s own values or role-conception’, suggests that some further 
clarification of this particular concept is necessary. Both Kahn et al. 
(1964) and Getzels et al. (1968) refer to the conflict in terms not of the 
incumbent’s conception of his role, but in terms of his personal needs 
and values. The former infers that ‘person-role conflict? occurs when 
‘role requirements violate moral values’ or when there is conflict 
between expectations of the role-set and the incumbent’s needs and 
aspirations. Getzels’ definition of ‘role-personality’ conflict is remark- 
ably similar and is described as a function of ‘discrepancies between 
patterns of expectations attaching to an institutional role and patterns 
of need-dispositions characteristic of the incumbents of the role’. The 
analysis of Gross ef al. (1958) largely ignores this aspect of role theory, 
though the study implied with some naivety that ‘human behaviour is 
influenced to some degree by the expectations individuals hold for 
themselves’. 

The studies of Getzels et al. (1968), however, have been influential in 
clarifying the relationship between role and personality in an institu- 
tional setting. They have conceived of a social system as consisting of 
two fundamental dimensions, namely: 

1. A NOMOTHETIC dimension, consisting of (a) role expectations, which 
specify the normative rights and duties associated with a status, and 
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which together define (b) role; roles are complementary and taken 
together comprise the unit of (c) institution; and 

2. An IDIOGRAPHIC dimension, also consisting of three aspects; 
(a) need-dispositions, which specify tendencies to act in certain ways, and 
which taken together define (b) personality; personality represents a 
unique mode of reaction to the environment by the (c) individual. 
Getzels and Guba have represented this pictorially as follows: 


Normative (nomothetic) dimension 


Institution ————> Role ————> Expectations 


Social Social 
system behaviour 


Individual —> Personality —> Necd-dispositions 


Personal (idiographic) dimension 


In such an analysis observed role behaviour is seen as the outcome of an 
interplay between the nomothetic and idiographic dimensions. Levin- 
son (1959) takes a similar position in his analysis of organizations, and 
posits the concept ‘personal role-definition’ as a linking concept between 
personality and social structure. Individual role-conception and role 
performance do not, he suggests, emanate fully formed from the 
depths of the personality. Nor are they simply mirror images of a 
mould established by the social structure (i.e. role demands). There is, 
in the words of Parsons (1951), an element of ‘looseness’ between the 
personality structure and the performance of the role. ‘Personal role- 
definition’ thus encompasses the individual’s adaptation to the in- 
stitutional framework. To make the conceptual distinction clearer we 
may suggest that ‘role conception’ refers to the values, functions and behavioural 
patterns the incumbent thinks appropriate to his status, while role-performance 
is considered a synonym of role-behaviour and refers to the actual behaviour 
of the incumbent. The first has an ideational, the second a behavioural 
connotation. ‘Personal role-definition’ would then refer to the in- 
dividual’s mode of response to the organization. 

Before discussing the various modes of adaptation employed by the 
individual in a situation of role conflict, we must first briefly examine 
further related concepts. 

Although role-set usually implies an assemblage of conflicting ex- 
pectations, Gross (1958) has conceptualized the situation in which an 
incumbent of a focal position perceives that the same or highly similar 
expectations are held for him as one of ‘role congruency’. This is the 
obverse of intra-role conflict. Similarly, a situation in which role 
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expectations are consonant with the ‘natural inclinations’ of the 
individual has been designated as one in which there js self-role 
congruence (Sarbin, 1968). On the other hand there are situations in 
which the actor’s orientation is rendered capricious not by conflicting 
expectations but by the unavailability of role-related information; 
Kahn eż al. (1964) utilized the term ‘role ambiguity’ to define such 
situations, while Turner (1968) employs ‘role strain’ for the same con- 
cept; ‘Role strain . .. may come about through failure of role cues, gross 
lack of role consensus and so forth’—a term Goode (1960) had reserved 
for what we have here termed intra-role conflict. 


III. MODES OF ADAPTATION TO ROLE CONFLICT 


We must now turn to an examination of the individual’s mode of 
adaptation to role dilemmas (a term we can usefully employ here to 
cover all situations of role conflict or ambiguity) or what Kahn et al. (1964) 
term ‘coping responses to organizational stress’. Initially, we shall be 
primarily concerned with intra-role conflict, i.e. those arising from 
disparate expectations of the role-set. 

Activities (potential behaviour patterns) which define a role consist 
of the expectations of members of the role-set, and these expectations 
are communicated or sent to the role incumbent. Rommetveit (1954) 
refers to the various members of the role-set as ‘role senders’ and to their 
communicated expectations as the ‘sent role’. The acts which make up 
the process of role sending are not merely informational, but are 
calculated to bring about conformity with the expectations of the 
senders. These ‘role pressures’ as Kahn et al. (1964) call them ‘may or 
may not be legitimate, in combination they may not conform to any- 
one’s ideal view of the job. They may be prescriptive or proscriptive, 
punitive or benevolent, subtle and indirect or direct and blatant.’ 
Essentially role pressures arise from the attempt, on the part of members 
of the role-set, to correlate (a) their expectations regarding the way in 
which the focal role should be performed with (b) their perceptions re- 
garding the actual role behaviour of the incumbent. Role pressures are 
exerted to make the incumbent’s performance congruent with the 
expectations. These pressures necessarily, as Kahn et al. (1966) re- 
marked, lead to adjustive (or maladjustive) responses by the role 
incumbent. 

Role senders are drawn from diverse social statuses, and have there- 
fore values and role expectations often widely varying from those of the 
role incumbent. The expectations of the various role senders may also 
be conflicting, as we have already noted. Three problematic issues 
therefore essentially face the role incumbent, and these entail the 
adjustments or mechanisms needed to meet (a) conflict arising from 
incompatible expectations of the role-set, (b) ‘conflict’ arising from role 
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ambiguity, and (c) conflict arising from a lack of congruence between 
the individual’s personal needs or role conception and organizational 
role expectations. Although theoretically these are distinct issues, in 
practice the role incumbent meets, and adjusts himself to, the three 
conflicts* simultaneously. 

We have already mentioned the social mechanisms outlined by 
Merton (1957) which operate to reduce the amount of patterned role 
conflict; but having to face what the latter writer calls ‘residual con- 
flict? how does the role incumbent resolve such conflict? Gross (1958), 
following the analysis of Getzels and Guba (1954) (ofinter-role conflict), 
suggests, in simplistic terms, that when an actor is required to fulfil two 
contradictory, or even mutually exclusive expectations, four alter- 
native behavioural patterns are open to him by means of which he can 
resolve the conflict; he may conform to one or the other of the expecta- 
tions, he may attempt to perform some compromise behaviour in 
order to conform in part to both expectations, or he may attempt to 
avoid conforming to either of the expectations. In their analysis of 
role-role conflict Getzels and Guba (1954) suggested, in addition, that 
the effective handling of role conflict entailed three main conditional 
factors, three conditions, as it were, which influence the actor in his 
decision-making. These are: 


(a) the congruence of needs and expectations; 

(b) the legitimacy of expectations within the situation; and 

(c) the choice of a major role, i.e. a ‘role to which one must commit 
himself in order to determine his action at choice points, despite 
contrary expectations attaching to other roles he may simul- 
taneously occupy’. 


These factors, with amendment, may be usefully applied to intra-role 
conflict. Gross (1958), in his theory of role conflict resolution, outlined 
two dimensions that were considered relevant in affecting the role 
incumbent’s decision-making. ‘These were: 


1. A legitimacy dimension 


‘If an actor feels that an individual or group has a right to expect him 
to behave in conformity with a given expectation he will be predisposed 
to conform to it.’ 


2. A sanctions dimension 


‘We will assume that if an actor perceives that failure to conform to an 
expectation will result in the application of strong negative sanctions 
(he) will be predisposed to conform to it.’ 


* We have throughout employed the term ‘conflict’ in an analytic, rather than 
a descriptive or psychological sense. 
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The first of these dimensions agrees with one of the conditional 
factors mentioned above; the second corresponds in some respects to 
the ‘major role’ factor, and is also directly linked to the second of 
Merton’s social mechanisms, that pertaining to the distribution of power 
within the role-set. 

Within an organizational setting actual role behaviour is the out- 
come of a diversity of factors; the socio-technical system of the organiza- 
tion, the stability and arrangement of the role-set, the role conception 
(and personal need-dispositions) of the individual. The last factor is only 
partially formed within the organization, for an individual’s conception 
of his role is influenced by his previous socialization, his formal training, 
his reference groups* and informal contacts, and his personal values and 
characteristics. Self-role conflict has been viewed as a discrepancy 
between the role conception (or need-dispositions) of the individual and 
the institutionalized roles of the organization. When this situation arises 
the role incumbent faces the dilemma of integrating role expectations 
and need-dispositions, and, according to Getzels (1968), three modes of 
adaptation are open to him: 


(a) he may choose role adaptation, whereby he performs in accordance 
with expectations of the role-set, detaching the fulfilment of his 
needs from the organizational setting; 

(b) he may choose self-actualization, and perform in accordance with 
his own needs, rejecting the institutional expectations as personally 
irrelevant or meaningless; or 

(c) he may choose a compromise between the two. 


The perceptive analysis of Levinson (1959) also outlines a series of 
alternatives open to the individual in responding to organizational 
requirements, and though he is primarily concerned with organizations 
that have powerful mechanisms of social control his proposals are by no 
means inconsonant with those of Getzels. He suggests that individuals 
with incongruent role-conceptions may: 


(a) change, so that their role conceptions and personalities come to fit 
the structural requirements of the organization; 

(b) leave the organization, by choice or expulsion; 

(c) remain, but in a state of apathetic conformity, meeting the minimal 
requirements of role-performance; 

(d) gain sufficient social power to change the organizational structure. 


A final theoretical discussion on role conflict which we must consider 
is that of Kahn et al. (1964) who outlined three patterns of response 
which an individual—faced with role dilemma—may adopt in an 


* For an important discussion of the relationship between reference groups and 
role theory see Cain (1968). 
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attempt to gain satisfaction from the work situation. These ‘coping 


responses’ were: 


(2) 


attempts at solving the objective problem by compliance or by per- 


suading the role senders to modify incompatible demands; 


(b) 


attempt to avoid the sources of stress, and use defence mechanisms 


which distort the reality of a conflictual or ambiguous situation; 


(o) 


the formation of ‘affective and physiological symptoms’. 


Kahn expressed the processes of adjustment to organizational stress 
in the following diagrammatic form: 


ROLE SENDERS 


Experience 
role expectations 
perception of 


focal persons conflict 
behaviour and role 
evaluation ambiguity 
Perceptions, Sent 
evaluátions pressures 


in relation 


to expectations 


Response 


role pressures 
objective role 


FOCAL PERSON 


Experience Response 
psychological coping 
conflict efforts 
experienced compliance 
ambiguity symptom 
perception of formation 
role and role 
senders 

Experienced Coping 
. > 
conflict responses 


To summarize we may suggest that individuals perceiving role 
dilemmas—which arise primarily from three sources, namely intra-role 
conflict, self-role conflict and role ambiguity—adopt various strategies 


Role expectations 
Role conception 


Role behaviour 


Adaptive responses 


ALLPORT 

(1961) 
Role expectations 
Role conception 


Role performance 


Role acceptance 


LEVINSON 
(1959) 
Role demands 
Individual’s 
orientation or 
conception of 
role 
Actions of 
the individual 
members 
Personal role 
definition 


DEUTSCH & KRAUSS 
(1965) 

Prescribed role 

Subjective role 


Enacted role 


of conflict resolution. We here assume that such perceived conflict is ten- 
sion-inducing or productive of anxiety and that role incumbents adopt 
measures to alleviate this psychological stress. Initially this involves 
coming to terms with the role-set and the socio-technical system of the 
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organization. The responses and mechanisms facilitating this are 
various, and many have been mentioned above. 

From the above discussion one can delineate a common theoretical 
perspective among writers on the subject of role-conflict. Broadly speak- 
ing this entails a tripartite conception of role, and the positing of a 
fourth concept to encompass the individual’s mode of adaptation to 
the institutional setting. We tabulate as examples the following studies, 
employing the concepts we have already discussed. f 

We can express the relationship between these concepts in diagram- 
matic form. Allport, for instance, gives the positions of his various role 
concepts as follows: 


Behaviour 
in the 
social system 


Prescriptions 
in the 
social system 


ROLE ROLE ROLE 
EXPECTATIONS CONCEPTION ACCEPTANCE 


OR REJECTION 


ROLE 
PERFORMANCE 


t a 


ae 
temperament 
attitudes 
dispositions 

needs and motives 
cognitive style 
values etc. 





This agrees with the more simplified conception of Getzels and Guba 
(1957) which is as follows: 


ROLE EXPECTATIONS 
SOCIAL BEHAVIOUR 


NEED DISPOSITIONS 


That is, an interplay of the nomothetic and idiographic dimensions. 
Allport indeed suggests that ‘role performance is a point of intersection 
between the personality system and the social system’. If we can be 
allowed to express Levinson’s theory in a schematic form, we suggest 
that it would also be similar: 


ROLE CONCEPTION 







PERSONAL 
~ ROLE 
DEFINITION 


ROLE 
BEHAVIOUR 
ROLE DEMANDS 
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A theoretical framework, on which, we suggest, empirical studies 
of the teachers’ role could be based, represents a conception of role 
theory which is almost the obverse of the above formulations. Although 
we are aware that the personal need dispositions and role conceptions 
of the individual are a factor in influencing role behaviour, we suggest 
that social behaviour in an organization may more easily be understood 
by following the formulation expressed diagrammatically below: 


ROLE MODES OF ROLE ROLE 
EXPECTATIONS ADAPTATION BEHAVIOUR CONCEPTION 
À ` ~ > * ad = 
~> ~ ae of 
sa| PERSONALITY |-% 


We further suggest that the primary mode of adaptation is one of com- 
pliance to role demands. 

Such a conception of role theory would account for the change in the 
role conceptions of individuals when they move into an organizational 
setting (see, for instance, Finlayson and Cohen, 1967). It is also in keep- 
ing with the theory of cognitive dissonance, which suggests that an 
individual experiencing behaviour contrary to his convictions, attitudes 
or beliefs will, to reduce dissonance, change his attitudes or beliefs to 
make them more consistent with behaviour (Festinger, 1957). As 
Festinger and Aronson (1953) write: 


There are many circumstances under which a group will force a 
person to behave overtly in a manner contrary to his beliefs. When 
this occurs, the person experiences dissonance. His cognition that he 
performed the overt act would be dissonant with his opinions, and 
beliefs. One way in which a person could reduce dissonance would 
be by changing his beliefs to bring them more in line with his overt 
behaviour. 


If we accept the unitary conception of role, the three ‘meanings’ or 
‘specific senses’-—role expectations, role conception and role behaviour 
are, it has been posited, either congruent or incongruent. Deutsch and 
Krauss (1965), suggesting that these conceptualizations are ‘the same 
underlying phenomena viewed from a slightly different perspective’, 
assume that there will be a close relationship between the three con- 
structs as measured empirically. Levinson (1959) also noted that it was 
‘reasonable to expect some degree of congruence among these aspects’, 
although he stressed that it was unrealistic and theoretically constrict- 
ing to assume a high degree of congruence. Other writers, as we have 
noted in our discussion, have conceptualized discrepancies between 
these aspects as various forms of role conflict. 


RE RE RE RE > RẸ 
S N = ~ / vA N 2 ` 
RC—RB RC—RB RC---RB RC--RB RC---RB 
A B G D - E 
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We can perhaps give some typological form to the various relation- 
ships possible between the three aspects of role, and posit the above five 
theoretical situations. RC denotes the role conception of the incumbent, 
RE the structural role expectations, and RB the role behaviour of the 
status occupant. An unbroken line refers to a congruent relationship, 
a broken line to an incongruent one. We have disregarded illogical 
combinations. 

Although congruent and incongruent are essentially relative terms, 
the situation conceptualized as (a) in which all three aspects are con- 
gruent represents, we consider, the normal mode. In this role behaviour 
is largely patterned by the structural role demands, and the individual’s 
role conception comes, as we have suggested, to reflect the incumbent’s 
actual behaviour in the organization. This situation would engender 
high levels of satisfaction (see Bidwell, 1955) and would be equivalent 
to ‘role adaptation’ in the terms of Getzels et al. (1968). He writes that 
‘when an individual performs in accordance with role expectations, 
from the point of view of the role-set he is adapting to the role’. Getzels 
further adds that when, conversely, an individual performs ‘in accord- 
ance with his needs, from the point of view of his personality he is 
actualizing himself’. This would seem roughly to correspond with situation 
(b) in the above typology; though it must be understood that some link- 
age with ‘role expectations’ is logically entailed in the typology. 

The other three situations are evidently of an alienative nature, and 
in this connection it is of interest to note the recent studies which have 
linked the concepts of role and alienation. Kirk (1964), for instance, pro- 
posed that where there is a severe discrepancy between a situation an 
individual expects to experience (role conception) and the situation 
he actually encounters (role expectations) interferes with role per- 
formance. Impaired role performance leads to ‘role handicap’, and 
alienation, he contends, ‘represents the subjective concomitant of the 
objective condition called “role handicap” ’. He goes on to explore 
Seeman’s typology of alienation (Seeman, 1959) in the terms of role 
analysis. Hollowell (1968) in his study of the lorry driver also links the 
concepts of alienation and role. Defining the ‘pure type of role’ as 
representing the ‘self-concept’ of role he suggests that ‘The average type 
of lorry driver role is the one which is brought about by the interplay 
of the self concept with structural demands. . . . Alienation is produced 
through there being a difference between the pure and average type 
roles.’ This would suggest that alienation (viewed as a subjective con- 
cept) is the consequence of a discrepancy between an individual’s role 
conception and his role behaviour. 


Iv. CONCLUSION 


The present paper has merely attempted to synthesize some of the 
literature generally placed under the heading ‘role analysis’, and has 
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not ventured to assess these studies, nor discuss the more substantive 
issues that surround this crucial concept (for an example of the latter, 
see Emmett, 1966). The writer, however, has to admit a certain baffle- 
ment at the tautological nature of many of the conceptual elaborations 
reviewed above—an example being Kahn’s notion that ‘role-pressures’ 
may be prescriptive (as the concept of role is defined as a set of expecta- 
tions it could hardly be otherwise). Nevertheless, neither the conceptual 
and terminological confusion (evident in role theory), nor the imprecise 
nature of the concept as it is empirically understood (a point stressed 
by many philosophers) should deter us from attempting to formulate 
theories and working hypotheses in this ‘strategic area’ of social 
analysis. 
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Social class and voting: a study of the 1968 
Canadian Federal election in Ontario 


The relationship between social class structure and political institutions 
and behaviour has been one of the dominant interests of social scientists 
since the time of Marx. More specifically social class structure has been 
the main source of theory for the explanation of voting behaviour and it 
is probably the most frequently investigated area empirically. The con- 
nection between some indicator of social class and voting behaviour has 
been amply demonstrated in many studies in many societies. However, 
the way in which occupation, education or income (or whatever the 
class indicator is) has its effect on voting has rarely been considered. 
The purpose of this study is to consider this large array of indicators of 
status and conditions of living and working, of intervening variables of 
social involvement, personality characteristics and attitudes. While we 
are not able to test a logically complete theory of class voting our plan 
is to outline such a theory, and test parts of it. We will at least be able to 
demonstrate which variables should be pursued for further theoretical 
development and research, and which should be abandoned. The data 
are drawn from a larger study of voting behaviour, collected at the 
time of the 1968 Canadian federal election, in the province of Ontario.1 


THEORY OF SOCIAL CLASS INFLUENCE 


Social and economic circumstances affect the goals, attitudes, beliefs 
and behaviour of individuals in many respects. A person’s circumstances 
early in life affect his perceptions of later conditions and events. So the 
person who developed certain political attitudes as a result of his ex- 
periences in the Depression would be more sensitive to subsequent 
recessions, even if his own circumstances improved considerably. 

The diagram below portrays the relationships postulated, with solid 
. lines marking major influences, broken lines minor. Social and economic 
. conditions are considered the primary independent variables in this 
theory, but the effect they make is indirect. They affect social involve- 
ment, attitudes, and the development of certain personality characteris- 
* Lynn McDonald B.A. PH.D. Assistant Professor of Sociology, McMaster 
University, Hamilton, Ontario 
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tics, which all in turn affect voting preferences. The three sets of 
reciprocal arrows between attitudes, social involvement, and personality 
characteristics are shown for completeness, but are not necessary for 
our theory. Attitudes, personality characteristics, and social involve- 
ment all in turn affect social and economic conditions. A person’s 


Social involvement 
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social contacts could get him a more prestigious job, his attitudes could 
make him lose his current one, or features of his personality could make 
him further his education. According to symbolic interaction theory 
these effects are also made in an indirect way, by affecting perceptions 
of objective conditions. There is ample empirical evidence of the effect 
ofattitudes and personality characteristics on perception. Social involve- 
ment affects exposure to conditions as well as their perception and inter- 
pretation. So the person whose social contacts are middle-class sub- 
urbanites is probably less exposed to problems of poverty than the 
person of comparable occupation, education and income who lives and 
takes part in the social life of a poor downtown neighbourhood. The 
suburbanite probably gets less positive reinforcement for views he 
expresses sympathetic to welfare state measures in his suburb than his 
peer would in the poor neighbourhood. 

Given the amount of feedback in our model, and the fact that our 
data were collected during one period of time only, we cannot empiri- 
cally test the direction of the relationships described. Instead we can 
only test the influence of a number of variables belonging to these cate- 
gories, to ascertain the nature and relative strengths of these effects. 


SOCIAL STRUCTURE IN ONTARIO 


The province of Ontario is the most suitable place for the testing of 
hypotheses on social class in Canada. If social class influences are to be 
found anywhere in Canada they should be found there, an important 
consideration given that previous research has shown social class 
influences on voting to be weak, and even non-existent in some instances. 
The description of Canada as a classless society, or as a totally middle 
class society, is incorrect anywhere in Canada, and is particularly so as 
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a description of Ontario.? The western frontier, which gave some 
plausibility to the classlessness image, disappeared a long time ago in 
Ontario and the north is not a more recent substitute. The economic 
base of the small northern communities is mining and forestry, in- 
dustries with a relatively large unskilled sector, a small number of 
managers, and very few middle-class occupations in between—condi- 
tions very unlike an agricultural frontier where everyone can own his 
own land. 

Ontario has as much of an upper class as exists in Canada. We are not 
concerned with differences between the upper class and middle class 
(and will have to group upper-class people with middle-class in the 
analysis) but the existence of a distinctive upper-class group increases 
the differences between the middle class and working class, making it 
more likely that class differences will affect voting behaviour. 


REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE ON SOCIAL GLASS AND VOTING 


Comprehensive reviews of the literature are available elsewhere and so 
none will be attempted here.’ A brief description of the main findings 
will be given, and the differences between Canadian findings and those 
of other countries pointed out. Almost all the previous studies have shown 
social class to have some significant association with voting, and very 
often it has a closer association than other variables such as religion and 
ethnicity. The effect of social class on voting, however, has been 
exaggerated, for while it almost always has some statistically significant 
effect, the effect is never great. And while it often is greater than that 
of any other variable, still most of the variation in the voting variable 
remains unexplained. The effect social class has on voting behaviour is 
like the effect it has on many other kinds of behaviour—for example, 
mental illness, political participation and church attendance. There is 
some significant association but social class explains only a small pro- 
portion of the variation. 

The other anomaly in the literature is that while the association of 
social class variables with voting has been extensively documented the 
process by which social class has its effect has been investigated in only 
a few studies.4 And none of these few, on political attitudes and 
personality characteristics such as alienation, have been of Canadian 
society. 

Most of the previous Canadian research has shown the effect of class, 
usually as indicated by occupation, education or income, to be weaker 
than in other countries. Some studies have shown no measure of social 
class to have any significant impact on voting.5 Others have found a 
weak association, combined with findings of higher associations with 
religion or ethnicity. Finally a few studies have found a moderate to 
high extent of association.’ 
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Where there is an effect Conservative voting is higher among middle- 
class people and New Democratic Party (the socialist party) voting 
higher among working-class people. The results on Liberal Party voting 
are conflicting. Most surveys show it to be unaffected by class; usually 
there is slightly higher support on the part of working-class people, but 
basically the differences are trivial.8 One recent study has shown 
Liberal voting to be higher among people of middle-class occupation 
and subjective class identification.’ 

There are two reasons that could account for the discrepant findings 
on the strength of the class effect. One is that the effect of social class 
could vary across the country, being strongest in the large cities and 
Ontario. There is even some evidence that the direction of the effect 
varies across the country, at least with respect to third party support. 
It has been found, for example, that in Quebec unemployed persons 
vote disproportionately Social Credit, while in the other provinces for 
the NDP. Alford’s analysis of 1962 voting intentions, with breakdowns 
by province, indicated other reversals of this sort as well.1° However, so 
far there have not been enough samples of sufficient size for provincial 
breakdowns for this possibility to be systematically checked. 

The other likely reason for the range of findings on the strength of the 
social class effect is that two different methods have been used— 
surveys of individual voters, and ecological correlation—by consti- 
tuency or census tract. Ecological correlation typically produces much 
stronger correlations than survey data on individuals. Indeed ecological 
correlation may even show relationships to be in the opposite direction 
to that found in surveys.1! The four studies on Canadian voting that 
used ecological correlation all showed social class to be fairly strongly 
related to voting preferences!2 while the studies revealing weak or non- 
existent effects were all based on survey findings.13 Only one Canadian 
survey has shown a strong social class effect, and that was a constituency 
study in a highly industrialized Ontario city.14 


DATA COLLECTION 


The data for this study were collected as part of a larger survey of voting 
behaviour in Ontario. Interviews were obtained from 1,916 eligible 
voters altogether. The five northernmost constituencies, which contain 
4'6 per cent of the population, were excluded as the cost of doing field- 
work there would have been prohibitive. The interviews were con- 
ducted in the respondents’ homes, mostly in the three weeks preceding 
the election, the remainder in July and early August. The survey field- 
work was carried out by a commercial market research firm. 

Two samples were drawn, both from the voters’ list compiled for the 
Ontario provincial election of October 1967.15 One was a stratified (by 
community size) random sample from which 1,424 eligible voters, or 
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75.5 per cent of the original sample, were actually interviewed. The 
second was an additional sample of French-speaking persons in the ten 
counties with the highest proportion of Franco-Ontarians. These ten 
counties contain 75 per cent of the French-speaking population of 
Ontario. The yield in this sample, which required a screening interview 
first to find out if there was a French-speaking voter in the household, 
was 88-9 per cent—492 persons. The sample, and a comparison of it 
with the population, is further described in another article.16 

In the ensuing analvsis the respondents interviewed before the 
election are grouped with those interviewed later. This seems a reason- 
able procedure in that the report of a vote intention and the report of 
a past vote are both only proxies for the unknown ‘true’ vote. Of 
course, it is expected that some people who gave an intended vote 
either changed their minds or failed to vote at all, and probably some 
voters lied in reporting how they had voted. The distortion is in the 
same direction in both cases, exaggerating the vote for the winning 
party, the Liberal Party. Some analysis was done with the sample 
divided into those interviewed before and those after the election, with 
no difference in the results. 


THE ASSOCIATION OF OCCUPATION AND VOTING 


The testing of hypotheses on the social class effect on voting will begin 
with the most basic social class variable, occupation. It is hypothesized 
that middle class people will vote disproportionately Conservative, 
working class persons disproportionately NDP. In view of the conflict- 
ing data on the effect of class on Liberal voting no hypothesis will be 
stated for it. Since religion and ethnicity are known to affect voting, 
we will control for these in the analysis. 

The hypothesized relationship did appear for most of the comparisons 
made. However, most of the differences by class were not greater than 
could be expected to occur through sampling error. Clearly the effect 
of occupation on voting is only weak. Note that the Liberal Party 
received slightly more support proportionately from middle-class 
persons than from working-class, although only one of these differences 
was statistically significant. The overall effect was similar to that found 
for the Conservative Party. This is in line with the more recent survey 
literature, but is a departure from the surveys of the 1950’s.1? The data 
were analysed as well with an eight-fold occupational division (the 
main groups used by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics) to check for 
the possibility of a non-linear relationship. This did not reveal any 
different pattern of party support. 

We are next concerned with the numerous other social class variables, 
income, education, subjective class identification, and so forth, and the 
numerous intervening variables that are theorized to be part of the 
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TABLE I 1968 vole by social class 





General Sample (%) 
Middle Working Difer- Middle Working Difer- 





class class ence class class ence 
British Protestants Non-British Protestants 
Conservative 46°1 37°5 8-6 39°5 29°9 g6* 
Liberal 46-5 36:3 10'2 46-0 34:9 IDI 
NDP T4 26-2 18-8* i46 35°2 20°6* 
British Catholics Non-British Catholics 
Conservative 274 18-6 8-8 12'1 6-6 55 
Liberal 65-2 62-1 g'I 79:6 83:2 3°6 
NDP T4 192 11'8 8-3 I0'I 1:8 
Fiench Sample 
Catholicst 

Conservative yI 75 o4 
Liberal 88:2 779 10°3* 
NDP £7 14'5 g8* 





* Statistically significant differences. The cases have been weighted according to the 
probability of their being selected into the sample. The total sample accordingly is 
representative of the Ontario voting public, excluding the far north. This weighting 
precludes the use of the usual tests for statistical significance. Instead variances have 
been computed for each proportion by squaring the differences for each proportion 
found between sub-groups of the total sample. The difference between two propor- 
tions is considered significant if it is twice the standard deviation of the difference. 
f There were too few French Protestants to analyse. 


process by which objective conditions affect voting. The hypothesis is 
that anything that promotes a middle-class style of life, strengthens 
commitment to middle-class values, or increases exposure to middle- 
class people will be positively related to Conservative voting and 
negatively related to NDP. Results on Liberal voting will be reported 
as well although no direction of influence will be hypothesized. People 
who conceive of the Liberal Party as a left-wing party would hypothe- 
sizc high alienation, low income and so forth to be positively related to 
Liberal Party voting, as with the NDP. Those who conceive of the 
Liberal Party as a right-wing party would hypothesize the opposite. 
Our results on occupation were not conclusive enough to justify either 
hypothesis. In the French sample Liberal voting was significantly 
higher among middle-class people, but in the géneral sample, though the 
differences were in the same direction, they were not statistically 
significant. 

The analysis will first determine whether or not each of the social 
class variables has an association with voting independent of that 
occupation. 
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The social class variables are grouped as follows: 


Objective status and conditions 

income (respondent’s and total family income) 
education 

unemployment in family in preceding year 
home ownership 

savings 

pension (additional to Canada Pension Plan) 


Social involvement 

union membership 

union activity 

membership in a middle-class organization (business or social club) 
size of city lived in 

size of place of work (plant or office actually worked in) 

wife’s occupation (manual or non-manual) 


Personality characteristics and subjective perceptions 
subjective class identification 
anomie18 
alienation!® 
powerlesssness?° 
preferred class distance?! 
general satisfaction with life 
satisfaction with income 
satisfaction with working conditions 
perceived job prestige 


Attitudes on issues 
on welfare state measures (sufficiency of welfare payments; need for 
more welfare state measures; whether or not the poor deserve 
their lot; extent of poverty) 2? 
on increased government intervention (generally; specifically in 
business and unions; whether or not the government should take 
over more of the role of private charities) 28 


The class variables most strongly associated with the voting variables 
turned out to be the indicators of social involvement. These include 
union membership, size of work place, and size of city or town lived in. 
People in middle-class organizations and unions are exposed more often 
to members of their own class than people of the same occupational 
level who are not. These kinds of organizations reinforce their informal, 
primary group type of influence in other ways as well, such as through 
publications. 

The actual voting preferences for union members and non-members 
are reported in Table 3. The range goes from a 6 per cent preference for 
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TABLE 2 Social class and voting 








Middle class (1) Working class (2) Total (3) 

V x V x? V DF z 
Objective status and conditions 
Respondents’ income "I 125* CII  I29ř -I2 32 26I 
Family income ‘5 r9 *10 73* +12 16 229 
Education ‘9 -12:8* o5 4'9 "I2 932 492 
Unemployment in family 08 43 -~'o 85* -og 16 15:0 
Home ownership "05 2'0 "IO 83* 08 16 8-9 
Savings “II 8-2* o6 2:8 14 16 28-7* 
Pension 03 05 ‘09 68* 14 16 26-0 
Social involvement 
Union membership ‘IT 95* +23 43°8* 21 16 75-9%* 
Union activity “19 35 “10 4'4 19 15 222 
Middle-class organization ‘05 r8 “05 2I 12 16 298 
Size of city lived in 08 87* 13 288* i4 32 G60-6* 
Size of work place 03 DI "q2  186* 15 32 Bae 
Wife’s occupation ‘OJ o'o "21 56 16 14 95 
Attitudes | 
Welfare state ‘II 85* +12 113% 14 16 34-9* 
Government intervention ‘03 o6 03 0'5 “II 16 188 
Personality characteristics and perceptions 
Subjective class "10 6-3* -I0 74* 13 16 263* 
Anomie 04 r'o “Ir g5* 12 16 227 
Alienation "03 0-8 08 5'3 13 16 281* 
Powerlessness ‘5 2'I 04 1'0 ‘0 16 i44 
Preferred class distance 05 1'7 06 3'3 "2 16 2ro 
General satisfaction +09 4:8 ‘OI o'I "r 16 194 
Income satisfaction 08 4:1 04 1:2 08 16 = 13°0 
Working conditions "04. 0'5 "05 0-9 8 16 iro 
Perceived job prestige 03 0'7 08 40 08 16 124 





* Statistically significant at the -05 level. 

(1) Middle-class voters only 

(2) Working-class voters only ' ` 
(3) All voters, with controls for social class, religion and ethnicity, the statistics 
averaged over all sub-groups. 


the NDP on the part of middle-class people who were not union 
members to 31 per cent on the part of working-class people who were. 
The Conservative vote declined from 31 per cent for middle-class 
people who were not union members to 17 per cent among working 
class people who were. 

The size of work place is a slightly different type of variable. It 
would affect the relative frequency of contacts within and across class 
lines, like organization memberships, but could represent differences 
among industries as well, or the type of work done. 

Similarly the variable city size represents a number of potential 
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TABLE 3 Union membership and welfare state alititudes and voting ` 











Middle class Working class 
Union member Non-union Union member Non-union 

% % % % 

Conservative 18 31 17 28 
Liberal 70 62 5I 59 
NDP 12 6 3I 13 
N 99 647 404 403 

Anti- Pro- Anti- Pro- 

welfare stule welfare stale welfare stale welfare stale 

Conservative 34. 25 24 21 
Liberal 60 66 59 52 
NDP 6 9 16 26 
N 386 363 347 463 





forces. In a small town working-class people would have more contact 
with middle-class people than in a large city, and therefore the cross- 
pressures on working-class people to vote Conservative are greater than 
they would be in a larger city. However, other factors could have been 
influential instead of social contact, or in addition to it. 

The objective indicators of a person’s status in society, with one excep- 
tion, did not significantly increase the explanation of voting beyond 
that already explained by the main status variables of occupation, 
ethnicity and religion. The exception occurred on having personal 
savings, for which among middle-class people those with savings were 
more likely to vote Conservative than those without. There were no 
significant relationships among working-class people but the overall 
effect was still statistically significant. A number of other differences on 
the objective status variables appeared, but did not hold when religion 
and ethnicity were controlled for. Unemployment in the family was 
associated with a higher NDP vote, but among working-class people 
only. Home-owners were slightly less likely to vote Liberal, and more 
cither Conservative or NDP than non-owners, among working-class 
people only. Among middle-class people greater formal education was 
associated with Conservative voting, and less with NDP. The same 
appeared among working-class people, but not to a statistically signi- 
ficant degree. 

Income, which did not have a significant effect when religion and 
ethnicity were controlled for, did when they were not. Among middle- 
class people those with higher incomes were less likely to vote NDP 
while among working-class people the NDP did better among those 
with higher incomes. The NDP union connection could easily account 
for this. Working-class NDP supporters are disproportionately union 
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members and skilled workers, and are, accordingly, better paid than 
unskilled workers. 

People with attitudes favourable to the welfare state were more likely 
to vote NDP and less likely to vote either for the Conservative Party or 
the Liberal Party than people who were opposed to welfare measures. 
The NDP vote fell from 26 per cent among working-class people with 
attitudes favourable to the welfare state to 6 per cent among middle- 
class people with unfavourable attitudes (Table 3). The Conservative 
vote rose from 21 per cent among working-class people favourable to 
welfare state measures to 34 per cent among middle-class people 
opposed. Views on the desirability of government intervention were not 
related to voting for any party. 

Subjective class and alienation were the only variables to be signi- 
ficantly associated with voting among the personality characteristics 
and subjective perception variables. Middle-class identification pro- 
moted Conservative voting and working-class NDP. Liberal voting was 
unaffected. People who scored high on the alienation scale were dis- 
proportionately NDP in their party preference. Similarly, although 
among working-class people only, those who scored high in anomic, 
were disproportionately NDP. 

General satisfaction with life, working conditions and income, and 
the perceived prestige of one’s occupation had no association with voting 
preferences. Powerlessness, which Kornhauser found to affect voting for 
the President of the United States, had no significant impact in this 
study.24 Preferred social distance to working-class people was not 
associated with voting either. Voting for the Liberal Party was associ- 
ated with middle-class tendencies where it was affected at all by class 
considerations. The class variables affected NDP voting the most and 
then Conservative, while Liberal voting was often unaffected. This has 
been the most frequent finding on Liberal voting in empirical studies.25 
However where class does affect the Liberal vote it is that middle-class 
status or conditions or attachments are associated with it, not working- 
class. On none of the social class variables was strong working-class 
commitment or underdog status of any kind associated with Liberal 
voting. 


COMPARISON OF GLASS VARIABLES WITH RELIGION AND 
ETHNICITY 


Before closing it would be useful to look at the effect of social class 
membership on voting in relation to that of the other two major social 
group influences, religion and ethnicity. This has been done by com- 
paring Coleman’s effect parameters for each of class, religion and 
ethnicity on the vote for each party.26 Voting has to be treated here as 
three separate dichotomized attributes—a Conservative vote or not, a 
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Liberal vote or not, and an NDP vote or not. The effect on each is 
divided into that contributed by each of the dichotomized independent 
variables, plus random shocks towards and away from the party (the 
effects of all other variables or unexplained sources of variance). 

The results reported in Table 4 clearly show that the class variable 
has a very different kind of effect from that of religion and ethnicity. 
The class variable affected NDP voting more than Liberal or Con- 
servative while religion and ethnicity affected Liberal and Conservative 
far more than NDP. 


TABLE 4 Comparison of social class effect with religion and ethnicity 





Conservative Liberal NDP 
$ $ F4 
ns 
Social class (middle, working) ‘068 <oo1 ‘068 <‘O1 +1393 <‘OOr 
Religion (Protestant, non- 

Protestant) "233 <‘OOI °323 <‘OOr 090 <‘OOI 
Ethnicity (British, non-British) "103. <‘0O1 ‘078 <-OOr ‘020 >'15 
Random shock towards party 058 "350 035 
Random shock away from party +540 183 720 





We would still resist the contention that Canada represents a case of 
‘pure non-class politics’.2? Certainly religion and ethnicity are more 
important than class in explaining Liberal and Conservative voting. 
But voting for the NDP is affected by class factors, and hardly at all by 
ethnicity. Even for Liberal voting, the party affected least by class 
factors, there were some variables from the social class list that had a 
significant effect. The point is that none of the variables used to explain 
voting behaviour has more than a weak effect. When most of the varia- 
tion remains unexplained for all parties it does not make sense to refer 
to ‘class politics’, ‘ethnic politics’, or ‘religious politics’. 

The low proportion of explained variation found in this study does 
not distinguish it from other voting studies. Voting studies typically do 
not report what proportion of variation is explained. Very often only 
tests of significance of cross-tabulations are stated, without any measure 
of association. Inspection of the tables reported leads to the conclusion 
that these other studies have not found relationships any stronger than 
those found here. The only Canadian study to date showing more than 
half the variation explained is a constituency study from which it 
would be improper to infer to the provincial or national level. 

The low proportion of explained variation found in voting studies is 
not atypical for the field of sociology as a whole. Like other researchers 
we have uncovered a number of relationships that occur more often 
than would be expected by chance, given sampling fluctuation. But 
most of the variation remains explained. 
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Cvijićċ’s sociological research into society in 
the Balkans 


. INTRODUCTION 


Jovan Cvijić was born in 1865 at Loznica, Serbia, and was a professor 
of geography at the University of Belgrade from 1893 to his death in 
1927. Apart from geography and geology, Jovan Cvijić was also in- 
terested in sociology. He used the word ‘sociology’ in his ‘Rector’s 
Address’ for the first time. During the whole period from 1907 to 1927, 
one can trace in his scientific works such words as ‘sociology’, ‘socio- 
logical problems’, ‘sociological factors’, ‘sociological facts’, ‘sociological 
phenomena’, ‘sociological studies’, and ‘sociological-educated people’. 
At the beginning of the third decade of this century, he appealed to 
researchers into settlements, migration and the origin of population to 
make their observations and studies ‘. . . more varied, sharper and more 
sociological’. In his major work, The Balkan Peninsula, one can find 
ethnographic and sociological factors and facts permeating the chapters 
relating to settlements, cultural zones, migration, forms of land owner- 
ships and psychological types. In this capital work of his, social 
problems, which constitute the subject of modern sociology, prevail 
over the geographical ones. At the beginning of his scientific career, 
Cvijić elaborated his theoretical conception of research into society, the 
theoretical and methodological approach to the society as a whole and 
to its individual parts. He verified his theoretical hypotheses empiric- 
ally, giving the final synthesis in his sociological study contained in his 
major work La Peninsule Balkanique, written in French and published in 
Paris in 1918. The first volume was translated into the Serbo-Croat 
language and published in 1922, under the title Balkansko poluostrvo i 
juznoslovenske zemlje, while the second volume was published in 1931, 
after his death. The second volume was devoted to the psychic char- 
acteristics of Southern Slavs and Balkan peoples. 

In his lectures on General Geography with Anthropogeography (Opšta 
geografija-antropogeografija), delivered at the University of Belgrade, 
Cvijić expounded his theoretical approach to society in general, 
particularly with regard to studies relating to culture, religion and 
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rural and urban settlements. He devoted one of his lectures to the 
criticism of races and racial theories. He produced a whole range of 
theoretical definitions of social phenomena which constitute a subject of 
research not only for ethnology and anthropogeography, but also for 
sociology in general and for particular sociologies. He gave the defini- 
tion of family, cooperative, genus, tribe, people, nation, national state, 
culture, language, village, town and home. 

In his works Anthropogeographical Problems of Balkan Peninsula (Antropo- 
geografski problemi Balkanskog poluostrva), 1902, and the Fundamental 
Geography and Geology of Macedonia and Old Serbia (Osnove za geografiju 
i geologiju Makedonije i Stare Srbije), volumes I and II, published in 
1906, and volume IIT in 1911, Cvijić set forth the results of his empirical 
investigations, which are of exceptional significance to sociology. The 
aforementioned lectures, as well as studies, had preceeded his major 
work on the Balkan Peninsula in which he gave a synthesis; this is the 
reason why his work is considered as sociological, as it is of exceptional 
importance to the sociology of village, sociology of town, sociology of 
settlement and sociology of culture. 

Sociology found its foremost expression in his instructions on migra- 
tion, cultural zones, forms of land ownership, cooperatives, tribe, 
emigration of labour, moral mimicry, class relations and psychic types. 
From the point of view of sociology it is necessary to draw special atten- 
tion to Cvijié’s study of the national-territorial question, e.g. the ques- 
tions of Macedonia and Macedonians, of Carinthian Slovenes, of the 
position of Bosnia and Herzegovina (Serbs, Croats and Moslems) 
under Austria, the question of the liberation and union of South Slavs. 


JOVAN CVIJIG’S PLACE IN THE INTELLECTUAL LIFE OF HIS TIME 


As the Professor and Rector of the Belgrade University, and the Presi- 
dent of the Serbian Academy of Science and Arts, Jovan Cvijić enjoyed 
a great reputation and had influence not only in the intellectual circles 
of Belgrade and the Belgrade University but throughout Serbia, 
Macedonia, Bosnia and Herzegovina, Montenegro, Dalmatia, Croatia, 
Voivodina and Slovenia. He was also highly esteemed outside Yugo- 
slavia and the Balkans by scholars and politicians in Paris, Vienna, 
London, New York and Prague. Over five thousand letters addressed to 
Cvijic—or Cviji¢’s letters to some eminent men of science, politics, culture 
and diplomacy—are kept in the archives of the Serbian Academy 
of Science and Arts. There are, inter alia, letters and mention of Eduard 
Beneš, Jules Sion, Seaton Watson, Johnson Douglas and of others. 
Cvijié’s influence was considerable in science above all, both in his 
country and abroad, both during his life and after his death. The 
Czechoslovak scholar Jifi Daneš published in 1925, while Gvijic was 
still alive, a book entitled Jovan Coiié. In 1924, the Miscellany of papers 
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by many Yugoslav and foreign scholars, dedicated to Cvijić, was 
published in Belgrade, in 641 pages. The Soviet scholar Tokarev pub- 
lished in 1962, in Moscow, a study under the title Professor Jovan Cvijić. 
In Yugoslavia, in Cvijić’s birthplace Loznica, a symposium was held in 
1965 to mark the centennial of his birth. The Serbian Academy of 
Science and Arts has published a special Collection of Papers devoted to 
Cvijić, his work and his significance for science in general. 

While professor in the Belgrade University he started publishing, in 
1902, The Settlements (Naselja), and continued to edit it until 1927. He 
invited scholars from various scientific fields to contribute on relief, 
society and culture of the Balkan peoples. 

Cvijić had influence on the political life and public opinion as an 
authority on science in the first place. At the time when he was an 
active professor in the Belgrade University some very important his- 
torical events took place in Serbia, and in other countries of Yugoslavia 
and the Balkans, which, by their historical value, overstepped the 
Balkan frame, permeating the questions of European and world 
diplomacy. To wit: Ilinden,! insurrection in Macedonia, annexation of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, the Balkan Wars, the First World War, 
liberation and unification of the South Slavs, establishment of the state 
of Serbs, Croats and Slovenians. All these events undoubtedly affected 
Cvijić, his scientific work and political conscience and, vice versa, 
Cvijić reacted to them as a scholar in his papers, studies and criticisms, 
influencing thus very strongly public opinion not only in the Balkans 
but in Europe as well. In 1906 he published, for instance, the study 
Reflexions on the Ethnography of Macedonian Slavs (Promatranje o etnogra- 
fiji Makedonskih Slovena), Annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina and 
Serbian Problems in 1908 (Aneksija Bosne i Hercegovine i srpski prob- 
lem), Unity and the Psychic Types of the Dinaric South Slavs in 1914 
(Jedinstvoi psihički tidovi dinarskih Južnih Slovena). At the Peace Con- 
ference in Parisin 1919 he was heading the Ethnographic and Historical 
Section, and as a good authority on society, peoples and cultures of the 
Balkans he greatly contributed to a right solution of the national and 
territorial issues and of the borders of the Balkan states and peoples. 

As a scholar, Cvijić had a great influence on the socialist movement 
in Serbia, on the leaders of the movement, Dimitrije Tucović and 
Dušan Popović. Tucović and Popović wrote that Cvijić ‘was the best 
authority on the Balkans’ and Cvijić, having heard of Tucović’s death 
during the First World War, wrote in his letter to Popovic, who was 
then the editor-in-chief of Worker’s News-paper (Radnitke novine), that 
Tucović was a man of ‘exceptional value’ needed not only by Serbia or 
the social-democrat party, but by ‘all of us’. Tucovié and Popović, as 
the leaders of the labour movements in Serbia, referred to Cvijić in their 
political activities, and in daily practice, Tucović in the matters regard- 
ing Macedonia and Macedoninans, Serbia’s outlet to the Adriatic Sea, 
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and annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina, and Popovic in matters 
relative to Macedonia. 


CvIjIG’s THEORETICAL APPROACH TO SOCIETY 


At the transition from the nineteenth to the twentieth century, Cvijić 
treated theoretically, in his lectures on General Geography and Anthropo- 
geography (Opšta geografija-antropogeografija), first published in Bel- 
grade in 1969, many problems from the field of sociology, nature and 
society or, as he said, human genus oecumenic, then the different stages 
in the development of society, man as a conscious being, races and race 
theories, culture, religion, rural and urban settlements. In fact, Cvijic’s 
sociological, historic-materialistic and dialectic approach to nature, 
human society and culture. The lectures are dominated by the idea of 
man as a conscious being, who differs from the animal by his capacity 
to make arms and to produce material means of living, by education, 
conscience and culture. This was the development line which Cvijić 
followed from the sociological point of view, similar to the explana- 
tions exposed by Marx and Engels in their early papers, and in the 
German Ideology, which stressed that men began to be different from animals 
‘when they started producing means of living’. In his lectures he relied 
on Darwin’s evolution theory. 


CVIJIG’ S THEORETICAL DEFINITIONS 


In fact, Cvijié gave in the mentioned lectures many definitions of 
individual social categories that are today the subject matter of both 
ethnology and sociology. These definitions cover family, cooperative, 
clan, tribe, people, nation, national state, culture, language, village 
and town. They were preceded by his empiric studies of the Dinaric 
type of cooperative; organization of tribes in some parts of the Balkans, 
their cultural zones and psychic types, and by his fundamental works 
such as Anthropogeographical Problems of the Balkans (Antropogeografski 
problemi Balkanskog poluostrva), 1902; Fundamental Geography and 
Geology of Macedonia and Old Serbia, vols. I, II and III, 1906 and 1911 
(Osnove za geografiju i geologiju Makedonije i Stare Srbije tom I i II 
i III 1906 i 1911), and his capital work La Peninsule Balkanique in 1918. 

According to Cvijić, family is the fundamental social community in 
the narrow and wider sense. He finds that family in the narrow sense is 
a community consisting of parents and children. The family in the 
wider sense (cooperative) he defines as a community consisting of the 
generations of grandfathers, sons and grandsons. By his Instructions of 
1911 (Uputstva, 1911) he started the study of the family relationships 
in the cooperative in particular, relations of parents and children, 
spouses and their functions in bringing up children. 
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In Cviji¢’s opinion clan is a community united first of all as blood rela- 
tions ‘. . . several families in whose veins flows the blood of the same 
forefather’. He considered clan as the most stable social community 
within the tribe. He treated the tribe, theoretically and empirically, as 
a community related by blood and territorially whose members are 
traditionally conscious of their origin and relations, as Cvijić puts it, 
while it is evident by their body characteristics and dialect that they 
have common origin. 

He considers people as a human community having their common 
territory, common origin, customs and language that are binding them 
into a whole. He pointed out several essential elements characteristic of 
people: common language, feelings, opinions, historic fate that binds 
them into a whole and places them under common leadership. He 
supported the standpoint that the conquerors and the conquered 
amalgamate into a whole when the sway of people over another is long. 

Cvijić identifies the nation with the notion of people: ‘The same 
notion as people but with more idealistic content.’ He emphasized that 
nation ‘is conscious of itself as a whole, as a nationality’, and he con- 
cluded that this goes along with a ‘higher level of culture’, with ‘glorious 
history of individual periods of people’s life’. The economic cohesion is 
not sufficiently commented on the theoretical lectures, although he 
considered later the economic life of a people or nationality within the 
frame of national or multinational states. 

State and national state have their place in Cviji¢’s society. Cvijić 
distinguished tribal system before the state system. He pointed out 
constitutional power as one of the features of state. In defining the 
concept of state he did not insist on the class point. 

And finally Cvijić defines national states as follows: ‘. . . national 
state is a state community in which the greatest majority of its members 
belong to the same nation. Peoples with cultural background now 
undoubtedly tend to create national states,’2 


JOVAN CvijiG AS SOCIOLOGIST ACCORDING TO THE ASSESSMENT 
OF DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN SOCIOLOGISTS 


Both in our country and in the world, short essays have been written 
about Jovan Cvijić from the point of view of sociology. However, they 
were not concerned with Cviji¢’s sociology as a whole, but rather 
pointed to sociological problems in his scientific works, as well as in the 
works of his pupils which are still to be studied. One of these essays was 
written by Djordje Tasić: ‘Jovan Cvijić from the Point of View of 
Sociology’. But, as early as 1923, Dr Dušan Nedeljković noted 
Cvijic’s works were full of sociology and, in 1929, he drew attention, in 
a study, to the marked sociological aspect of Cviji¢’s Dinaric type.4 
Joseph S. Roucek in his article La sociologie en Yugoslavie’ pointed 
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to the sociological problems studied by Cvijić and his Institute, giving 
a prominent place to Cviji¢’s sociology of the Balkans. 

Vojin Milić has written the study Sociological Conception of Jovan 
Cvijić The selection of the texts on social problems from Cvijic’s 
scientific work has been edited by Dr Cvetko Kostić and published in 
the edition of the Sociological Library in Belgrade in 1956.7 

Svetozar Culibrk, associate of the Institute of Social Sciences, wrote 
the paper Jovan Cvijić as a Sociologist for the symposium devoted to the 
centenary of Jovan Cvijic’s birth, and it was published by the Serbian 
Academy of Sciences in 1968.8 

Vladislav Tomović wrote in the U.S.A., in 1968, ‘Cvijic’s socio- 
logical work, published in two volumes: The Balkan Peninsula and the 
South Slav Countries, this is Cviji¢’s great contribution to sociology.’® In 
addition to this, numerous other authors in the world and Yugoslavia, 
from various fields of science, draw attention to Cvijić as a sociol- 
ogist. 


CONCRETE PROBLEMS OF NATURAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCES 
CONCRETE PROBLEMS OF SOCIOLOGY 


In his Rector’s Address (Rektorski govor), in 1907, Cvijić put before the 
natural and social sciences concrete problems. In the sphere of natural 
sciences, he emphasized the necessity of studying, first of all, tectonic 
geology, the large lakes in the Balkan Peninsula and the problems of gliations. 
As for social sciences, he put into the forefront migration, the origin of 
populations and psychic characteristics. At the same time, he pointed out 
that all these problems should be studied by sociology, ethnography and 
anthropogeography. From the point of view of sociology, one should 
emphasize the particular importance of his studies of the feudal society 
in the Balkans, its class structures and organizations of the psychology 
of basic feudal classes, territorial and social mobility, causes and con- 
sequences of this mobility and processes of the migrants, adjustment to 
new geographical, social and cultural environment. Cvijić also studied 
tribal and cooperative organization in some parts of the Balkans, the 
national territorial question, cultural processes, settlements and psychic 
types. 

There are several key explanations characterizing Cvijié’s socio- 
logical studies of Balkan society. Cvijié had based all his studies on 
materialist philosophy, on concrete facts, so that his research into 
society is not abstract but concrete. He studied all the phenomena as 
a whole, in the process of the development and change, and determined 
in all phenomena the basic and secondary causes and consequences, 
taking into account both external and internal causes. In researching 
into society and nature, he established a close link between the natural 
and social sciences, particularly a close cooperation between a whole 
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range of social sciences. In this integrated complex, sociology played an 
outstanding role. Dr Dušan Nedeljkovi¢,1°9 drew attention to the 
integration of sciences in Cvijié’s scientific work. In addition to this, one 
can trace in Cvijié’s works a very critical mind both towards himself 
and other teachings, theories and the methods of their scientists. The 
theoretical approach to society as a whole, to its individual sections, 
culture, religion, races, rural and urban settlements and psychic types 
had preceded Cviji¢’s empirical investigations. In his works theory and 
empiric were closely connected. Besides this, geographical and social 
factors also played a very important role in explaining the phenomena 
he had investigated. He attributed a greater significance to social 
factors, so that these phenomena obtained a marked sociological char- 
acter and basis. And now let us see how Cvijié is assessed by Yugoslav 
and foreign sociologists and examine his methods in the sociological 
exploration of the Balkan village and town, cultural zones and psychic 


types. 


CvIjIG’s METHODS OF RESEARCH INTO NATURAL AND SOCIAL 
PHENOMENA AND THEIR SIGNIFICANCE TO SOCIOLOGY 


Cvijić had a clear theoretical conception of the study of society; he 
advanced a whole series of theoretical definition and pointed to con- 
crete problems to be studied primarily by sociology, ethnography and 
anthropogeography. He also raised the question of research methods in 
investigating the above problems: ‘By what methods and what processes 
of intellectual work the above and other problems can be solved.’ 

He developed methods and methodology from the point of view of 
anthropogeography and ethnography and a whole range of related 
scientific disciplines. His methods are of exceptional value to the socio- 
logical study of society. He applied several methods which are still 
being used in sociology: direct observation, indirect observation, induc- 
tive and deductive methods, comparative method, historical and geo- 
graphical methods, as well as the method of related scientific dis- 
ciplines. From the point of view of methods and techniques of research, 
one should point to his Instructions, published in the period 1896-1922, 
relating to research into culture, territorial and social mobility, class 
relations, rural and urban settlements, the origin of population, forms 
of land ownership and psychic types.11 

In fact, he subsequently changed, supplemented and expanded the 
Instructions he had written in 1896 and adjusted them to the specific 
social conditions prevailing in individual regions under the Austro- 
Hungarian monarchy, in Bosnia and Herzegovina, or under the Turks, 
in Macedonia, or in the liberated Serbia. He also wrote instructions for 
Voivodina. 

It is important to emphasize that before undertaking the study of 
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settlement, territorial and social mobility, forms of land ownership, 
cultural processes and psychic types, Cvijić had elaborated theoretically 
on the methodological aspect. He had a critical attitude towards Ratzel 
and his method, and he stressed this in the foreword to The Balkan 
Peninsula, 1918. The same critical attitude he adopted towards the 
psychological method of Bastian and the method of related scientific 
disciplines. 

He emphasized that the instructions for research into the village 
relate to the research into towns, too, and that they apply not only to 
Serbia but also to other parts of the Balkans and that for this reason he 
had not written special instructions for towns. He also emphasized that 
in studying urban settlements, one should pay more attention to written 
materials and to written sources in archives. 


CVIJIĆ’ S THEORETICAL APPROACH TO CULTURE 


Taylor was the first to define in 1871, in his Primitive Culture, the con- 
cept of culture, from the sociological point of view. Cvijić gave a general 
definition of culture in 1900. His theory of culture contains several 
points of some weight for the sociology of culture in the first place: 
1, explanation of the beginnings of culture in the process of work, in the 
struggle with the nature, in the process of overcoming resistance in the 
process of material production; 2, his theoretical definition of culture 
and concept of the relation between material and spiritual cultures; 
3, his interpretation of how culture is transmitted to posterity through 
education; 4, Cvijié’s concept of mixed culture; and 5, Cviji¢’s 
theoretical definition of language. In his opinion culture is a common 
aquisition of mankind, transmitted in human society to younger 
generations by education, and at the same time by this definition he 
pointed out the difference between man and animals. He wrote: 


Culture comprises intrinsically all the acquisitions man has and 
transmits to his posterity; other animals do not have cultural 
acquisitions,12 


He maintained that without tools, technological auxiliary appliances; 
traffic, exchange of goods with neighbours and with far-off regions, 
without education and regular work, there is no culture, nor cultural 
development of human groups and human society. ‘Culture cannot be 
taken as simple acceptance of the fruits of nature.’ He further stated 
that only through work and production man gradually ‘freed himself 
from the simple fruits of nature’ and his dependence on it, by using 
products of far-away regions. Cvijić concluded, therefore, that man 
adapted nature to himself, and his needs, and ‘exploited more intensely 
home and foreign soil’. In his opinion permanent residency is a condi- 
tion for every higher level of culture. 
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Throughout the cultural development of a people, the tendency to 
grow into one with the abode is evident. The soil is more and more 
exploited, either for farming or on account of its wealth in ores, 
roads and houses of every kind are built, river courses changed, 
embankments raised, etc.18 


He made a difference between material and spiritual cultures. As the 
first elements of the material culture he enumerated the material goods, 
clothes and dwelling. In expounding these cultural acquisitions Cvijić 
started with the material goods and their production to finish with the 
spiritual needs, artistic representations and general notions, and satis- 
faction of those needs. He pointed out that the progress of the material 
cultures ‘gives to human groups independence of the gifts of nature 
. . . sets them free of dependence on their particular sphere’; moreover 
men gradually began to use the products of far-off regions. He also 
underlined the progress in the field of spiritual culture by saying that: 


The same, if not more, every progress of the spiritual culture 
widens the horizon of individuals, and of whole tribes, and peoples, 
liberates them from representations imposed on them by nature and 
lifts up men to grasp the general notions.14 


The mixed type of culture ensues, according to Cvijić, when a people 
accept the elements of the culture of another people, but do not 
permeate them with their own nationality culture, does not change them, 
and may raise them to a higher level of culture in the course of time. 
He finds that sudden embracing of the elements of a foreign culture 
may cause ebb in the cultural development of a people or several 
peoples. 

Language. Talcott Parsons has defined language in sociology as ‘the 
base of culture’ with the function of expression and communication, as 
the ‘sum of rules and forms expressing intentions and giving, accepting 
or rejecting obligations in social intercourse’ .15 

Before undertaking a study of the language of the South Slavs, 
Cvijić exposed his theoretical concepts of language. He considered it 
from the historical aspect, through the processes of origin, development 
and change it underwent. The essential point of Cviji¢’s definition is 
his statement that language, like their protagonists, are ‘live organisms’, 
that are altered, developed, changed with them, originating and dis- 
appearing with them. He maintained that many tribes and peoples 
lost their language and accepted the language of their conquerors, 
especially if the latter were on higher material and spiritual levels of 
development and if they ruled over the conquered tribes and peoples 
for a long time. He also pointed to cases where the small victorious 
tribes lost their language, merging with the conquered tribes and 
peoples, for the subjugated people had a higher level of culture, or out- 
numbered the conqueror. 
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GVIJIĆ’S EMPIRICAL STUDIES OF THE CULTURAL PROCESSES AND 
CULTURAL DYNAMICS OF THE BALKANS 


In his empirical studies Cvijić investigated the place and role of the 
Balkans in the devélopment of cultures and civilizations, then its role 
of intermediary between the East and West, Asia and Europe. He 
pointed out, in the first place, the geographical connection between 
the Balkans and Asia Minor through numerous islands and the Aegean 
Sea, and stressed the cultural connections and influences of India and 
Egypt, the ‘cradles of the oldest civilizations’ through the geographical 
links. He indicated the shores of the Aegean Sea and the isles as the 
centre of the pre-Hellenic civilization, concluding that they were the 
foundations of the ‘brilliant Hellenic civilization that radiated all over 
the countries and in all time’. Cvijić devoted attention to the cultural 
influences which traversed the Balkans, then to the traces they left and 
to the resistance of foreign cultural influences by the Balkan people. 

He divided the Balkans into four cultural zones: the zone of the 
modified Byzantine culture, patriarchal cultural zone, zone of the 
Western culture and the zone of the Turkish and Eastern influences. 
Dr Vasa Čubrilović, Professor of History in the Belgrade University, 
and Member of the Academy, writes about Cviji¢’s classification as 
follows: 


Cvijić’s division of the civilization in the Balkans into the zones and 
the basic characteristics he attributes to these civilizations, and the 
characteristics of their significance for the history of the Balkan 
people, are scientific results that are not going to be changed soon.16 


Cvijié entirely determined for each zone the geographical range, the 
givers and the receivers cf the culture, and the essential characteristics. 
He stressed migrations as an important factor that had effect on the 
spreading and transmission of the culture from one region of the 
Balkans to another. Cvijić also studied the elements of the material and 
spiritual cultures the Balkan people adopted under the influence of the 
Turks and the East, and vice versa, what the Islamized peoples of 
the Balkans contributed to the Turkish and Eastern influences and the 
Turkish and Eastern environments. He looked for their traces first in 
the languages, the type of settlements, psychic characteristics. He did not 
think low the cultural level of the patriarchal regime of the Balkans, 
judging it by the social and economic organization of the patriarchal 
society, artistic feelings, moral standards and very original conceptions 
of life. He wrote about the patriarchal zone and the resistance of the 
people to foreign influences as follows: 


In all the parts of the Peninsula and in all the peoples it is possible 
to discern something specifically original spirit . . . that has mixed 
and digested foreign influences, giving them their forms and sense.” 
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CVIJIG’s SOCIOLOGICAL RESEARCH INTO THE BALKAN VILLAGE 


From the point of view of rural sociology, Cvijić wrote several works in 
which—in addition to geography and geology—he sociologically dealt, 
within the framework of anthropogeography, with the rural Balkan 
society of the patriarchal, feudal and capitalist types, its organization 
and structure, territorial mobility, forms of land ownership, class 
relations, national territorial questions, social life in settlements and 
forms of housing, cultural influences and psychic types.18 

Cvijić gave the first definition of the village relying on Vuk Karadžić, 
Stojan Novaković, Konstantin Jireček and Vatroslav Jagić, asserting 
that the concept of village was treated differently in the various parts 
of the Balkans. Thus, for instance, in some regions of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina even one, two or several houses were considered to con- 
stitute a village, while in Montenegro ‘there was no real concept of 
village or its boundaries, and people would simply say they were on its 
boundaries, and people would simply say that they were this or that 
“nahiya” ’.19 This was the state of affairs in Montenegro at the time 
of the tribal organization. Cvijić also mentioned the concept of village 
in Western Serbia where the village was termed as ‘small independent 
economic entities, a sort of economic community’. 

Cvijić gave a descriptive definition of the village in his lectures on 
General Geography—Anthropogeography, in 1900, and later in his work, 
The Balkan Peninsula, 1918. In his theoretical lectures in 1900, Cvijić 
made a classification of rural and urban settlements on the basis of 
professional and statistical characteristics and, at the same time, 
underlined the differences between them. Later in his empirical 
investigations, besides professional and statistical criteria, he also 
applied legal, historical architectonic and linguistic criteria. 

On the ground of the basic occupation of the population in Balkan 
villages, Cvijić divided all the villages as cattle-breeding, farming, 
mixed (cattle-breeding/farming) fishing, mining ‘petalbarska’2° and 
industrial. At the beginning of his scientific activity, after returning 
from Vienna where he obtained his doctor’s degree in 1893, he was 
under the influence of German anthropogeography, economics and 
sociology, so that—in his first classification—he used a number of 
German terms and types used by Meitzen in Germany. However, he 
abandoned later the German terms as he came under the strong in- 
fluence of the very dynamic social development of the Balkans. He laid 
stress on the types of village characteristic of the Balkans of that time, 
primarily on the ‘chitluk’21 type of village which had come into 
existence in the Balkans under Turkish system and administration. In 
the same way as he had introduced the concept of karst into geog- 
raphy, he also introduced into his classification the karst type of village in 
which he studied the karst way of life characteristic of the karst fields 
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and regions of the Balkans, particularly in the western parts of the 
Balkans. 

Cvijić classified all the villages in the Balkans into the villages of the 
dispersed and dense, further subdividing these two types into several 
types characteristic of particular parts of the Balkans. 

He studied theoretically and empirically the feudal society, feudalists 
and serfs in the central part of European Turkey, in Bulgaria, Macedonia, 
in Kosovo and Metohija, in the Sanjak and in Bosnia and Herzegovina. 
He studied the psychology of feudal lords and serfs, particularly in 
Macedonia and in Bosnia and Herzegovina. 

Cvijić, together with his whole school, examined the forms of land 
ownership in the Balkans under the Turks and in the free regions, such 
as Serbia and Montenegro. They particularly examined the ‘chitluks’ 
economic system under the Turks. Exploring the capitalist society in the 
Balkans, he drew attention to the emergence of the agricultural pro- 
letariat. He differentiated small, medium and large holdings, but did 
not go into a comprehensive sociological analysis of land-owners. 


TERRITORIAL AND SOCIAL MOBILITY 


Cvijić was concerned with territorial and social mobility all along his 
scientific activity.22 He devoted more attention to the causes and 
consequences of territorial than to those of social mobility. He studied 
mobility caused by Turkish invasion, by economic causes, by the 
fertility of land, droughts, small holdings, psychic motives. He studied 
the migration of people moving before the Turks towards the North, 
across the Sava and the Danube, and migrations from Bosnia and 
Herzegovina towards the Adriatic Sea, as well as the migration of 
Moslems from Bosnia and Herzegovina to Asia Minor. He also studied 
the migration of ‘peéalbari’ from Macedonia, movements of stock 
breeders and rural-urban migration. 

From the point of view of sociology, his analyses of migrant’s adjust- 
ment to new geographical, social and cultural environments are also 
very interesting. He examined all the changes in social, ethnical and 
ethnobiological adjustment to the new environment of people coming 
from Bosnia,.Lika, Herzegovina and Montenegro. 

Gviji¢’s contributions to village sociology can be deduced to a couple 
of key points, that are the subject matter of rural sociology : 


1. He gave the theoretical concept and definition of the village. 

2. He classified villages of the Balkans. 

3. He analysed the class relationships in the Balkan feudal villages, 
the political and economic status of the beys and their enslaved 
subjects, in particular. He analysed at the same time the psychology 
of the two basic classes of the feudal society in Macedonia, Kosovo, 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, especially. 
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4. He studied the types of ownership in different parts of the Balkans. 
5. He studied the social mobility of peasants, the decisive and deter- 
minant causes and effects, as well as the processes of adaptation to 
the new geographical, social and cultural environments. 

6. He investigated dwelling conditions in the Panonian carse and 
mountainous regions, in plains and river villages. From the socio- 
logical point of view, sociologists were attracted by his analyses of the 
‘chitluk type of village’, set up under the Turkish chitluk system, and 
under the influence of authorities, or by copying each other. 


CVIJIG’s SOCIOLOGICAL STUDIES OF THE BALKAN URBAN SOCIETY 


Cvijić has not given the definition of urban sociology, nor did he 
specify the subject of his urban and sociological investigations. He 
studied the urban society, class structures and relationships in the 
central part of Turkey giving a series of sociological analyses in the book 
Fundamental Geography and Geology of Macedonia and Old Serbia (Osnove za 
geografiju i geologiju Makedonije i Stare Srbije), vols. I, II and III, 
and later in The Balkan Peninsula (Balkansko poluostrvo). If we con- 
sider Cviji¢’s studies of the Balkan society in the light of urban 
sociology, it can be inferred that he studied from the sociological angle 
many problems of great importance and interest to urban socio- 
logy. He is far more important for having raised and identified many 
problems studied in modern urban sociology, than for the depth of 
his sociological analyses. Let us state them: 1, locality and historical 
development of towns in the Balkans;.2, classes and class relationships 
in the Balkan towns of the feudal type; 3, psychic behaviour of different 
ethnic, professional and religious groups in the towns of the central part 
of Turkey; 4, classification of towns in the Balkans and the study of the 
way of living in them under the backward Turkish system; 5, cultural 
crossings, resistance, mixing, merging, and Islamization and Slavization 
of towns. In 1900 already he wrote about towns that: 


... they are isolated centres of human intercourse whose manifold 
interests meet and whose inhabitants are more and more divided 
according to their professions. They are the seats of government and 
intelligentsia, leaving often to the future generations impressive 
buildings as monuments.23 


In his book The Balkan Peninsula of 1918 he concludes: 


. . . towns are social settlements of a higher kind and mostly are the 
sign and evidence of a higher civilization while villages are a simpler 
kind of settling.24 
Cvijić has also defined the house and has studied habitations and 
housing conditions of different classes of population, in different natural, 
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geographical, social and cultural environments of the present states of 
Yugoslavia. It is no exaggeration to say that he studied the problems 
of the sociology of habitation. Cvijić did not study the capitalistic type of 
towns in the Balkans. In truth, there are some interesting comments 
in his book on tradesmen and industrials, small enterprises and fac- 
tories in the towns of patriarchal type, than there are observations on 
the flux of manpower from villages into towns to work in small factories 
and enterprises. 

To determine the limits between the rural and urban settlements he 
took as starting points the occupations and number of inhabitants, in 
the same manner as in modern sociology. He considered agriculture 
as the basic occupation in rural settlements. He noticed that the per- 
centage of farmers was decreasing in favour of industry and industrial 
occupations in those villages that are located in the vicinity of large 
industrial towns. He divided towns according to the basic occupation 
of their inhabitants, into ‘industrial, commercial, university and 
agricultural towns. According to the statistical indicators he divided 
all the settlements into villages numbering up to 2,000 inhabitants, to 
small agricultural towns with 2,000 to 2,500 inhabitants, to medium- 
sized towns with 20,000 to 100,000 inhabitants, and to large towns 
having over 100,000 inhabitants. The same characteristics are used by 
modern sociology in the division of rural and urban settlements. In 
classifying the towns he applied the time factor, for he divided them into 
towns of the ancient world, of the Middle Ages and of the modern 
world. Of the towns of modern times he distinguished workers’ suburban 
settlements around factories, then the parts of the town with a main 
thoroughfare, residential parts with gardens and villas, finally com- 
mercial and artisans’ quarters. 

From the empirical point of view he classified the Balkan towns into 
three main categories: 1, the Mediterranean type; 2, the Balkan type; 
and 3, the patriarchal type. The types he divided into varieties. Modern 
sociology in dealing with the transformation of the rural population into 
the urban one. Cvijié studied this problem at the beginning of the 
twentieth century, and some of the results of these investigations he 
exposed in the book Fundamental Geography and Sociology of Macedonia and 
Old Serbia, and the final synthesis in The Balkan Peninsula in 1918. This 
was, in fact, the process of the ‘Slavization of towns’, and he studied the 
causes of the migration of village population to towns (unsafety in 
villages under the Turkish rule, and the desire of villagers to live in the 
centres of more dynamic work of cultural life). 


CVIJIG’s PSYCHIC TYPES 


Psychology entered very early into Cviji¢’s scientific work and became 
his friend and ally of geography, anthropogeography, ethnology and 
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sociology in the research into the Balkan ethnical groups, peoples and 
nationalities. Cvijić did not treat psychology like August Comte. He did 
not exclude psychology from his system of sciences, but included it at 
the very beginning of his scientific activity into the framework of 
science, in order to be able to study more easily the general psychic 
characteristics of the Balkan peoples. A close relationship between 
sociology and psychology in research into social phenomena was also 
emphasized by Georges Gurvitch.25 

The Professor of Belgrade University, Dr Radomir Lukić, also insists 
on the close relationship between sociology and psychology, because 
social phenomena have their psychological elements.?6 Cvijić realized 
precisely such a relationship in his scientific work. 

Cvijić examined the temperament and character, particular charac- 
teristics, mentality, religious, political and psychological behaviour, 
view of life, national consciousness of the rural and urban population, 
of various ethnic groups, peoples and nationalities. He was above all 
concerned with the psychological characteristics of village, of a whole 
region, of autochthonous inhabitants and newcomers as well as psychic 
types existing in the region under examination. He had a sound 
knowledge of similar studies in Germany and France, i.e. of the works of 
Kant, Lazarus, Steinthal, Vunt and Fouille, and critically considered 
their teaching. He was familiar with social, economic, political, and 
cultural conditions in the Balkans and that is why he was able to 
illustrate the psychology of the various ethnic groups, peoples and 
nationalities in the Balkans. His Instructions for Research into Settlements and 
Psychic Characteristics (Uputstva za protavanje naselja i psihičkih 
osobina) was published in 1911. Explaining psychic characteristics, he 
used geographical and social factors but he also attributed great 
importance to social factors, so that his psychological types are founded 
on a sociological basis. For every type he determined the origin of the 
population, basic occupation, average geographic, natural, economic 
and social structures and political and historical events, evolving general 
positive and negative psychic characteristics on the basis of those 
structures. He distinguished four psychological types in the Balkans as 
well as a number of varieties and groups. The Dinaric type, the central 
type, the Eastern Balkan type and the Panonian type.2” He paid the greatest 
attention to the Dinaric, central and Eastern Balkan types, including the 
Bulgarians into the latter, and less attention to the Panonian type. He 
intended to divide this type into the Panonian type which would 
comprise the populations of Voivodina, Srem and Slavonia and Alpine 
type comprising the Slovenes. 

By these types he englobed the psychic characteristics of the Serbs, 
Croats, Slovenes, Montenegrins, Macedonians and Bulgarians. Within 
the Dinaric type he studied the various varieties and groups, such as 
inhabitants of Sumadija, Eras, Montenegrins, Bosnians and Herze- 
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govinans (Serbs, Croats and Moslems), inhabitants of Lika and Dubrov- 
nik, Dalmatians, inhabitants of the Island of Hvar, etc. The Mace- 
donians in Macedonia and the Serbs in the region of Kosovo and 
Metohija were embodied in the central type and the Bulgarians in the 
Eastern Balkan type. In the central type he particularly studied the 
psychology of the ‘raya’ (oppressed serf class), which was under the 
Turks for centuries and the psychology of ‘petalbari’ who emigrated 
from Macedonia to various parts of the world. Cviji¢’s psychological 
types are sociological and psychological. 


CONCLUSION 


Jovan Cvijié did not elaborate a unique sociological system like Auguste 
Comte, Herbert Spencer and Emil Durkheim. Similarly to them, he 
developed a whole system of sciences and sociology as a part of this 
system. Ethnographic and sociological factors are interwoven in his 
entire scientific work and we can trace them through chapters relating 
to settlements, cultural zones, migration, forms of land ownership and 
psychic. He determined the laws governing these phenomena, processes 
and relations and precisely this raises Cvijic’s sociology to a scientific 
level, so that his sociology cannot be reduced to description or socio- 
graphy. Sociology and ethnography developed within the framework of 
anthropogeography, but they transcend the framework of the latter. 
They are followed by psychology, economic, linguistics, statistics, 
history and demography. 

Although he never cited Marx, it should be pointed out that Cvijić 
was familiar with the sociology and philosophy of Marx and with the 
sociology of Comte, Spencer, Durkheim, Gobineau, Tarde and 
Renan. Besides this, he was very much under the influence of Vuk 
Karadžić, Valtazar Bogišić, and of Svetozar Marković, whose works he 
quoted quite often in his studies. He was corresponding member of the 
International Sociological Institute and member of the Sociological 
Society in Paris. 

He developed the subject of his sociological research and methods 
within the framework of a whole range of related scientific disciplines. 
The object of his research is above all the Balkan feudal society under 
the specific conditions of the remnant of Turkish feudalism and Austro- 
Hungarian capitalism, of the feudal society in the independent princi- 
palities of Serbia and Montenegro and Albania, certain elements of the 
capitalist society, particularly the national territorial question of 
Carinthian Slovenes, the question of Bosnia and Herzegovina and the 
question of the liberation and union of South Slavs and Balkan people. 
He paid particular attention to class relations in the Balkan feudal 
society and described the social, economic and political position of 
feudal lords and serfs and their psychology under the Turks. He also 
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investigated the territorial and social mobility of the Balkan peoples, 
the causes and consequences of this mobility, the processes of adjust- 
ment to new geographical, social and ethnic environments. He examined 
ethnobiological processes, marriages between autochthonous inhabi- 
tants and new settlers and marriages between newcomers from various 
parts in Voivodina. 

Cvijić did not give a definition of sociology, but produced a whole 
series of definitions of social phenomena which constitute the object or 
research of sociology. He gave definitions of family, cooperative genus, 
people, nation, national state, culture, language, village and town. 
Thus he encompassed theoretically and empirically a number of prob- 
‘lems of the sociology of village, town and culture. 

Cvijić classified the rural and urban settlements, cultural zones and 
psychological types in the Balkans. He delimited, at the same time, 
their geographical extension and defined their essential and general 
positive and negative psychological characteristics. 

His theoretical and empirical research into numerous social problems 
constitutes a precious contribution to the sociology of the village, the 
sociology of the town and the sociology of culture. Thanks to this he 
occupies an outstanding place in the historical development of sociology 
of Serbia and Yugoslavia. 
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RESEARCH NOTE 


C. J. Margerison* 
I. Campbellt 
A. Dawsont 


An action-centred sociology course 


The purpose of this paper is to examine the assumptions and method 
underlying sociology education and outline one approach to the 
development of a sociology course. 

Sociology in the 1960s became a firmly established university 
discipline. At the beginning of the decade there were only three chairs in 
sociology.1 At the beginning of 1970 there existed over thirty chairs. 

With the increase in the number of professorships there was a sub- 
stantial increase in the number of students reading sociology. Indeed 
it can be said that to have read sociology became rather avant-garde in 
the student world in the 1960s. 


THE VALUES UNDERLYING SOCIOLOGY TEACHING 


The system of teaching and examination inevitably constrains the 
sociological activity of students. Thus for the most part sociology 
students read what they are told to. It is in this sense that the develop- 
ment of sociology education has been teaching rather than learning 
centred, and more authoritarian in its values as opposed to democratic. 

The values underlying the teaching of sociology have never been re- 
searched in any comparable way to the values underlying managerial 
behaviour. However, the comments above are believed to have general 
validity, although there are as Wakeford? indicated exceptions. 

The prevailing value system in sociology-teaching highlights the 
teacher as the man of knowledge who transmits this knowledge by 
means of a lecture to his students. By implication it is assumed these 
students are not knowledgeable or experienced in the areas being dis- 
cussed, Teaching and learning are, therefore, separated out. 

There is in most cases an attempt to wed the two together again in 
the tutorial system. This most regularly involves one student reading 
a prepared paper on a subject set by the tutor. The aim is to discuss the 
paper in relation to the subject referred to in the lecture. Frequently, 
* Charles J. Margerison 3.sc.(ECON.) D.A. Lecturer in Industrial Sociology, 
University of Bradford 
f Ian Campbell ss.c. Research Associate in Marketing, University of Bradford 


} Alistair Dawson B.sc. Research Assistant and Tutor in Sociology, University of 
Bradford 
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however, the tutorial degenerates into a dialogue between the student 
who reads the paper and the tutor, with the other students acting as 
spectators to what on occasions becomes an academic gladiatorial. 

This educational structure is not peculiar to the teaching of sociology. 
It has widespread application in other, particularly arts and social 
science, subjects. 

It is difficult to say what the system achieves in quantitative terms, 
unless one takes examination marks as an indicator. The studies that 
have been conducted on the efficiency of the lecture compared to the 
tutorial are interesting but inconclusive.3 

However, of the-three educational objectives of advancing knowledge, 
changing attitudes and developing skills, the system described only 
really deals with the first in depth, and the second as a by-product. 
Little or no attention is paid to the development of sociological skills. 

The prevailing system, therefore, tends to put the student in the 
position of a receptor of knowledge, rather than a developer. It en- 
courages the student to be dependent on the man of knowledge, rather 
than independent. It concentrates on discussing evidence gained from 
books, rather than that gained from personal experience. 

The approach to sociology education is essentially passive, rather than 
active. The values define learning in terms of teaching. The emphasis 
is fundamentally that of cognitive understanding at the expense of 
affective understanding. In short, sociology education is becoming 
more intellectually sophisticated, but at the same time separating its stu- 
dents from the events they are asked to conceptualize and theorize about. 

This approach to sociology education is far removed from the early 
developments of the discipline. The work of Marx and Durkheim in 
particular were grounded in grass roots empirical involvement, from 
which they constructed theories about the manner in which society 
functioned. Further, the intellectual lecture/discussion approach con- 
flicts with the philosophy of learning by experience as expounded by 
Dewey and others. 

Whitehead,‘ for instance, kas written: ‘Whatever be the detail with 
which you train your student, the chance of his meeting in after life 
exactly that detail is almost infinitesimal; and if he does meet it, he will 
probably have forgotten what you taught him about it. The really 
useful training yields a comprehension of a few general principles with 
a thorough grounding in the way in which they apply to a variety of 
concrete details.’ 

More recently G. H. Bantock in his book Education and Values has 
made the point specifically at the teaching of sociology. He notes that 
much research work has been done on sociological factors affecting 
education, but little on the sociological content of education. 

W. Taylor has drawn the distinction between the sociology of educa- 
tion and educational sociology. The former which has been the dominant 
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theme has emphasized the importance of information relating to the 
structure and function of educational institutions. Relatively little 
attention has been given on how to structure a learning situation to 
develop students’ understanding of sociology. In Taylor’s view® 
educational sociology ‘has tended to be hortatory rather than empirical, 
inspirational rather than objective, synoptic rather than analytic’. 

Robert Lynd® writing in 1937 argued that social scientists were 
reluctant to apply their skills and knowledge in the adventure of living. 
There was, said Lynd, in social science a tendency towards scientific 
detachment, atomization, sterility of knowledge acquisition with no 
apparent purpose, which led him to ask the question, ‘Knowledge for 
What?’ The question rephrased is applicable in the present context to 
sociology in so far as we can ask ‘Education for What?’ Our approach 
seeks to provide one answer to this question. 


AN APPROACH TO SOCIOLOGICAL EDUCATION 


All teaching involves value judgments of some kind and therefore 

before outlining the approach we have used, it is important to indicate 

our values and assumptions. 

Our philosophy was: 

1. That sociology education ought to be as concerned with skills as 
with knowledge. 

. That skills and knowledge ought to develop alongside each other in 
an empirical manner. 

. That the education programme should be learning centred. 

. That the programme should be problem orientated. 

. That the programme should involve people working together in 
teams and learning from and teaching each other. 

. Students should learn primarily from experience rather than books 
or a lecture. 

7. That the staff should act as resource persons, advising, guiding and 
encouraging, but not purporting to take over responsibility for the 
students’ work. 

8. That the examinations system and essay system be related to the 
work as defined by the students in conjunction with the tutors. 

g. That the students are experienced, if not sociologically knowledge- 
able, in the world which sociologists study. 

10. [hat students should participate in the design of the course, the 
operation of the course, and develop the criteria upon which they 
are to be examined. 


N 


aD oie oo 


Students and the course 


The students on the course were first year students at the University of 
Bradford Management Centre working for a B.Sc. degree in Business 
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Studies. The first year is a foundation year in which the thirty-six 
students study six subjects including sociology. Following this year, 
students can specialize in Sociology /Psychology, Finance and Accoun- 
tancy, Economics, or Operations Research. Thus of the thirty-six 
students only eight or nine intended studying sociology as a main sub- 
ject. Entry to the second year is based on the students passing the exam- 
inations in all subjects in the first year, with the pass level being 40 per 
cent. Most of the students came straight from school, although a few 
had industrial experience. 

Before beginning the project which is described below, the students 
were given the opportunity to learn more about each other through 
some micro-laboratory exercises. These exercises were based on socio- 
logical concepts and thus the sessions provided an introduction to the 
subject as well as to others on the course. From these exercises six 
groups were formed to work on the project. 

This then in brief is the basis upon which the experiential sociology 
course was developed. The rest of this paper outlines the way in which 
the course was operated. 


Initial developments 


In the first instance, groups were given the problem, “To what extent 
do people think alike? Draw up a list of factors that affect people’s 
attitudes and behaviour.’ The sociological factors produced in re- 
sponse to this problem were as expected, social class background, 
education, family background, etc. This created concern amongst the 
students as they felt that they had somehow been manipulated to 
produce what the staff required. This remained a concern of the 
students although it was gradually erased by pointing to evidence in 
the student’s own attitude of his having learnt from experiencing some- 
thing for himself. 

From these sociological facts regarding people’s attitudes and be- 
haviour, the students were then asked to produce hypotheses about 
these facts which they would like to study. 

The hypotheses were then developed by the students into attitudinal 
statements and behavioural questions suitable for a questionnaire to be 
completed by Bradford people. Biographical questions were added to 
give six independent variables, Sex, Age, Political Party, Occupation, 
Religion and Education. Each group was allocated an independent 
variable and developed two attitude statements and four behavioural 
questions related to the aititude statements. The questionnaire was 
administered by the students at the end of their first term (December 
1969). 

Group work 


During the development of the questionnaire the tutors circulated 
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among the groups and when asked gave advice and direction to the 
group, but laid great emphasis on the group coming to its own decisions, 
Groups would often attempt to abdicate from decision-making re- 
sponsibilities by laying the problem at the feet of the tutors, who had to 
attempt to kick it back, pointing the direction of the solution without 
giving the solution. 

The most difficult attitude to develop was that of being able to learn 
from other members of the group rather than waiting for the solution 
from the tutor. 

Learning theory accepts the usefulness (to some extent at least) of 
knowledge of alternatives as a tool in learning. The students appeared 
to feel initially that all that is useful is done correctly the first time. 

The tutors encouraged the students from the beginning of the course 
to expand their knowledge by reference to the library and in particular 
to the works of Marx, Durkheim and Weber. Lecturettes lasting about 
fifteen minutes were given each week to encourage the students to find 
out more in the areas related to the development of the questionnaire. 

At the beginning of the session a plan of the course had been given 
to each student but it was made clear that they were to participate in 
the development of the course, and therefore the plan could be amended. 
The students quickly dichotomized into the ‘we’re not fully confident 
but it’s interesting and let’s get on with it’, and the ‘let’s go back to 
lectures so that we know what is happening’ groups. This gave addi- 
tional difficulty to the work groups in that they had contrasting 
opinions not only on subject matter, but also on the technique being 
followed. 

This brief attempt to describe some of the attitudes during the first 
term should serve to illustrate that freshmen in the main do expect 
their tutors to follow the ‘I am the authority’ lecture-type method. 


Data collection and interpretation 


The thirty-six students conducted 634 interviews and coded them for 
data processing. On return for the spring term the data sheets were 
presented to the groups for analysis. Each group had to produce a 
report on the results relevant to the independent variable which it had 
previously been allocated. The groups had to decide how the work load 
was to be allocated with one person in each group acting as editor. This 
work was carried out during the spring term of 1970. The reports were 
typed and bound, with each student receiving a copy on return from 
his Easter vacation. 

The students were encouraged to consult previous surveys and 
sociological theory in an effort to obtain the most information from 
the results. The report from each group was not amended by the staff. 
The students also supervised the typing and duplicating of it and in 
effect managed the administrative arrangements. 
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Essays and exams 


Towards the end of the spring term the students participated in de- 
cisions on criteria for the exams and the type of questions which were 
to be set. 

The students during the first two terms also completed between four 
and seven essays which were directly related to the survey in that they 
were either on one of the eleven hypotheses the students had them- 
selves developed, or related to the methodological issues of the project. 

In writing essays the students were encouraged to read as widely as 
possible. Although a book list was provided the tutors attempted to 
avoid recommending specific books so that the student could learn how 
to find information. 


The tutor’s role and attitudes 


Lippitt and White? found with ten-year-olds, laissez-faire is not a 
satisfactory form of leadership and that a democratic style is preferred. 
In attempting to change the attitudes and develop the skills of a group 
of students in an experiential learning situation any lapses into lazssez- 
faire type leadership can be most unsatisfactory. In moving from the 
autocratic style of lecturer with the knowledge one must be careful to 
remain democratic, but not let the situation drift off completely. 

This was particularly important given that many of the students were 
highly anxious about this new form of education. There was, therefore, 
an ongoing problem of resocialization for many. To cope with this the 
staff had to design learning situations that enabled students to learn 
new patterns of how to learn. In so far as the students had the goals 
of carrying out the survey and preparing the report this helped keep 
the course directed towards concrete objectives. 

It is also important not to let the subject of the course drift too far into 
the background. Whilst it is very important to have the students learn 
how to learn, one wants them also to acquire sociological skills and 
knowledge. 

The tutors involved with the course therefore had a meeting before 
each session. The idea of this meeting was to obtain common standards 
and establish the alternatives that were to be presented to the students. 
As already mentioned this can be seen as manipulation so it is important 
to let the students be aware of the full reasons for any decisions. The 
reasons for these decisions are frequently ‘social facts’ so one can again 
utilize these as part of the learning situation. 


CONCLUSION 


It is difficult to judge at this stage the value of the project for its reper- 
cussions should influence later learning. However, in terms of the 
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sociology first-year course, students have had the opportunity to gain 
substantial experience in sociological activity. The knowledge they 
gained was of a practical nature, which should enable them not only to 
do sociological research, but look more critically at the work of others 
that they read in the library. 

The course therefore sought primarily to develop some sociological 
skills amongst the students in order that they could search out and be 
critical of knowledge. To this end they were encouraged to develop 
their own hypothesis, questionnaire, interviewing skill, data analysis 
competence and report-writing ability. The result in terms of quality 
research was admittedly weak. The students, however, felt they had 
learnt from their mistakes; and that in essence was the important 
factor. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


J. L. Porket* 
Czechoslovak society in 19671 


Review article 


Though in the past—i.e., before the Second World War—Czechoslovakia 
was industrially a relatively developed country, contemporary Czecho- 
slovakia still does not belong to developed industrial societies. Within 
Czechoslovakia, the differences between the Czech lands (Bohemia and 
Moravia) and Slovakia are so great that the Czech lands and Slovakia must 
be considered as two relatively distinctive sociocultural areas. And, if 
Czechoslovakia as a whole cannot be counted with developed industrial 
societies, the Czech lands approach this standard substantially more than 
Slovakia. 

This is one of the general findings of a sociological research into the social 
stratification of Czechoslovak society which was prepared and carried out 
in 1967 by a team of research workers from the Institute of Social and 
Political Sciences attached to Charles University in Prague.1 The import- 
ance of this research lies in two directions. Firstly, it collected empirical data 
sufficient to enable a relatively detailed description of vertical social differ- 
entiation and mobility in one particular socialist society; for other East 
European socialist societies, comparable empirical data are not available. 
Secondly, the empirical findings refer to the situation shortly before January 
1968, the democratization process and the Soviet occupation. 

The basic technique used in the research was a standardized interview 
with the respondent who was the fully socialized male head of the family. 
The questions answered by the respondent referred, however, not only to, 
the respondent himself but also to his father, his wife, his oldest employed 
son, his oldest employed daughter and his father-in-law.? Thus, in addition 
to 13,215 respondents, the research—which is representative for the socialized 
male population—included further 12,465 wives, 4,546 sons, 4,545 daughters 
and 2,910 fathers of the respondents. 

The central concept of the research was social status. Because of its multi- 
dimensionality, a synthetic status and partial statuses were distinguished. 
The authors emphasize that though in some cases the partial statuses can be 
incongruent to one another, in most cases they can be so far consistent that 
they can be regarded as components of the synthetic status which is char- 
acterized by a certain internal consistency. In such a society strata are formed, 


*J. L. Porket asc, Dipl.-Ing. 
+ Pavel Machonin a kolektiv: Československá společnost. Sociologická analýza 
socialní stratifikace. Epocha, Bratislava, 1969, pp. 619. 
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a stratum being a group of persons with similar characteristics of the positions 
on the different scales of objective vertical differentiations, i.e., a group 
exhibiting a certain extent of status consistency. In such a oes vertical 
social differentiation becomes social stratification. 

For the construction of a synthetic status, the following jas were 
chosen as basic status-forming variables: 1, complexity of work (socio- 
occupational status); 2, cultural level of the way of life during leisure and 
consumption (life-style); 3, education and qualification; 4, standard of 
living; and 5, participation in management (in power). 

This article concentrates on some main empirical findings of the research 
which are important for the understanding of the Czechoslovak society in 
the mentioned period. On the other hand, theoretical and methodological 
problems of the research are practically omitted. 


GENERAL FINDINGS 


Czechoslovak society is vertically differentiated. Social differentiation is des- 
cribed as being of a ‘non-capitalist type’ and as having a pronouncedly 
gradual character while the stratification span (with the exception of the 
political-organizational sphere) is substantially smaller than in societies of 
the capitalist type. Czechoslovak society in 1967 evidenced a tension be- 
tween three types of stratification: the bureaucratic-egalitarian one, the 
technocratic one and the socialist one. 

The economically active male population can be divided into seven groups, 
according to status consistency. Four of them represent strata in the proper 
sense, i.e., groups of persons with relatively consistent status patterns. The 
other three represent groups of persons characterized by typical but incon- 
sistent patterns so that they cannot be considered as strata in the proper 
sense.3 Besides these seven groups there exists a large number of persons 
with atypical and inconsistent statuses who do not form larger social 
groupings. 

The position of individuals in society is determined predominantly by 
their socio-occupational ranking, life-style and education. The hypothesis 
of a dominant role of differentiation in the political-organizational sphere 
must be refused. Differentiation in the standard of living is considerably 
autonomous, being relatively the most independent of the other com- 
ponents. 

The objective position (the synthetic status) and self-ranking (the idea of 
one’s own position) coincide to a considerable degree. In the behavioural 
sphere, an unexpectedly higher relative closedness of the individual strata 
than had been assumed was found. As regards occupational prestige it was 
ascertained that the general structure of occupational prestige roughly cor- 
responds to the arrangement of occupations according to complexity of work. 
The original hypothesis, that there exist significant differences between the 
general prestige structure in Czechoslovakia and in the societies of the non- 
socialist type, was not confirmed. Not even the presumption of a preference 
for manual work in production has been confirmed; only a slight tendency 
has been found among persons with lower education systematically to over- 
rate manual occupations. 
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SOCIO-OCQGUPATIONAL STATUS 


The scale of occupational status was derived exclusively from the contents 
of the activities included in the performance of the respective occupational 
roles. The basis of the technique used was an exact verbal specification of 
each occupation performed. All occupations were classified by a group of 
experts into six categories which were verbally described from the point 
of view of intellectuality, many-sidedness, independence, creativeness, respon- 
sibility, specialization, qualification and decision-making. Each category 
includes a wide and relatively heterogeneous set of occupations.4 

The distribution of the economically active respondents according to the 
complexity of work is as follows. Category 1, 0-7 per cent; category 2, 4'3 per 
cent; category 3, 20°6 per cent; category 4, 25°7 per cent; category 5, 
34:0 per cent; and category 6, 14°7 per cent. A high proportion of simple 
and simplest kinds of work (categories 5 and 6) may be regarded as a 
phenomenon which is not usual in developed industrial societies. 

The access to and holding of socio-occupational positions depend especi- 
ally on age, education, ethnic origin, ecological factors, sex and social (class) 
origin. For example, the highest, higher and middle positions (categories 1-3) 
are more easily accessible to men than women. Similarly, they are more 
easily accessible to Czechs than to Slovaks. Further, they are most easily 
accessible to persons belonging to the age group between 36 and 45 years.” 
However, the first and second categories are less dependent on age than on 
qualifications, being the domain of university and secondary school graduates. 


EDUCATION 


The research concentrated on the highest level of formal education achieved. 
The basic information was provided by the respondent’s statement. 

One finding of the research was that between generations there was an 
increase in the proportion of university and complete secondary school 
education. Comparison between respondents’ fathers, respondents and 
respondents’ sons shows these proportions: in the case of university education 
I'l per cent, 4°7 per cent and 6-7 per cent; in the case of complete secondary 
school education 3:1 per cent, 11-6 per cent and 192 per cent. At the same 
time it must be borne in mind that during the past decades the educational 
system underwent changes several times which more or less radically affected 
the educational ideals, institutional settings, curricula and so on. Consc- 
quently, these structures assert nothing about the knowledge of the indi- 
viduals, i.e, about how they are educated. 

Another finding of the research is that in formal organizations only 
484 per cent of managers and deputy managers have university education 
or secondary school education, and that the highest formal education of 
25 per cent of the respondents who have at least one subordinate is basic 
education. 

Finally, a finding about the relation between access to university educa- 
tion and class origin can be mentioned. Of the respondents who are univer- 
sity graduates, 28-9 per cent are of working-class origin; and of the respond- 
ents’ sons who are university graduates, 34°8 per cent are of working-class 
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origin. The authors also quote statistics about the class composition of 
university students in Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia and France. The statistics 
show that the share of university students of working-class origin in Czecho- 
slovakia is substantially higher than in the other two countries. At the same 
time, the authors (with reference to Hungarian and Polish sources) suggest 
that this high share is probably a result not of spontaneous processes but of 
administrative (in other words: political) intervention. 


N 
LIFE-STYLE 


For the purposes of the research, the complex concept of life-style was reduced 
to the way of living during leisure, to the level of consumption, and to the 
equipment of the household. Generally speaking, the society is significantly 
differentiated in life-style though not to such an extent as the Western 
societies. In the Czech lands there is a higher average level of consumption 
and a higher share of more complex ways of living during leisure than in 
Slovakia. Further, the larger a community the more noteworthy is the 
representation of persons with higher levels of consumption and with more 
complex ways of living during leisure; small communities (especially under 
500 inhabitants) reveal high uniformity of consumption and of the whole 
life-style in general. 

The level of consumption is influenced more by the income of the respond- 
ent than by the income per capita. Differences in life-style assert themselves 
in spite of substantial levelling of incomes in society and in spite of sub- 
stantial uniformity of offer in the market. The life-style of individuals 
corresponds to their socio-occupational positions and particularly to their 
formal education.§ 


STANDARD OF LIVING 


The results of the research show the relative poverty of the Czechoslovak 
society. In comparison to developed industrial societies, the range of incomes 
is limited. And there exists a numerous part of the population living near the 
subsistence level (poverty line), this part being formed by pensioners and 
the lowest strata of the economically active (i.e., employed) population. 

From the point of view of the pensioners, the society is characterized by 
inequality. In this group, 46-2 per cent have a monthly net income under 
Kčs 750 and 26-4 per cent under Kčs 1,000. In contrast, from the point of 
view of the economically active population, the society is characterized by a 
high degree of income levelling: 77-0 per cent of the economically active 
respondents (males) have a monthly net income between Kčs 1,250 and 
Kčs 2,500. 

Taking into consideration both pensioners and the economically active 
population, the structure of the monthly net income is as follows: 5:2 per 
cent have an income over Kčs 2,500; 62:5 per cent have an income between 
Kčs 1,250 and Kés 2,500; and 32:3 per cent have an income under 
Kčs 1,250. 

As regards the subjective evaluation of the standard of living, only 11 per 
cent of the respondents are of the opinion that they are worse off than their 
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parents. On the other hand, 42 per cent of the respondents believe that 30 or 
40 years ago (i.e., under the conditions of the pre-war democratic non- 
socialist Czechoslovak republic) they would have been better off if they had 
had the same job and the same education as they have nowadays. 


PARTICIPATION IN MANAGEMENT (IN POWER) 


As regards power, the conclusions of the research are limited because it did 
not deal with potential, informal and real power, and because it did not 
cover the societal top decision-makers. 

The basic finding of the research is that the power structure is insufficiently 
democratic in character. While 3:3 per cent of the economically active 
respondents have a considerable share in power, nearly 38 per cent do not 
participate in power at all and the participation in power of the further 
30 per cent is very low. 

The power structure has two aspects: authority (or participation in man- 
agement as a result of appointment) and influence (or participation in 
management as a result of election). Contrary to the original assumptions, 
the pyramid of influence proved to be steeper than the pyramid of authority: 
if 51-7 per cent of the economically active respondents do not participate in 
authority, in the case of influence the non-participation amounts to 69 per 
cent. Further, bearers of authority are rather individuals of higher or middle 
status, while bearers of influence are rather individuals of lower status. 

In contrast to the situation immediately after February, 1948 (when the 
Communist Party of Czechoslovakia took over power in the state), in 1967 
the Czechoslovak society was not a society of the ‘dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat’. Ascription in favour of persons of working-class origin was in no case 
an essential determinant of social status. Neither did workers participate 
sufficiently in power: highest and higher positions of power tended to be 
held predominantly by individuals from among non-manual workers, not 
by those who by their class origin or position belonged to the categories of 
workers and farmers. 

As regards the perception of power, the respondents perceive the sphere 
of social power as more polarized than other spheres of social differentiation. 
More than 40 per cent of the respondents in principle view the society as 
being divided into two groups, roughly speaking an élite and the masses; 
for the majority of them (who represent 30 per cent of all the respondents) 
this image implies a certain degree of alienation, tension and antagonism. 
On the other hand, the official ideological trichotomy (i.e., Stalin’s distinc- 
tion between the working class, the collective-farm peasantry and the 
working intelligentsia) was accepted by only one-tenth of the respondents. 

When asked to evaluate their own participation in power on a twelve- 
point scale, 85-1 per cent of the respondents placed themselves on the lower 
half of the scale. But the Party members evaluated their own participation 
in power considerably higher than the non-Party members. 


CONCLUSION 


Before the Second World War, Czechoslovakia was a democratic and in 
principle capitalist state. Measured by the standards of the time, it was a 
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highly industrialized society, with a relatively high standard of living and 
with modern social legislation and social services. During the Second World 
War, it was exploited by the Nazi occupiers but its economy was basically 
undamaged. 

After nearly a quarter of a century, Czechoslovakia is found to be a 
relatively poor and industrially relatively undeveloped society, the power 
structure of which is insufficiently democratic in character. In addition 
the findings of the research must be compared and interpreted against the 
background of official ideology. To give only two examples, the findings 
support neither the official assertion that in the Czechoslovak Socialist 
Republic all power is vested in the working people, nor the official assertion 
that the socialist principle ‘From each according to his ability, to each 
according to his work’ has been put into force. 

On the other hand, the findings of the research show that Czechoslovakia 
is not a monolithic and uniform society. In spite of its non-capitalist char- 
acter it resembles in some respects the Western so-called capitalist societies. 

The research proved further that Stalin’s stratification schema of the 
socialist society ‘the working class—the collective-farm peasantry—the 
working intelligentsia’ was untenable. In Czechoslovakia, ownership of the 
means of production is not the main economic factor of social stratification. 
According to the conclusions of the research, the main economic factor of 
social stratification is complexity of work. Contrary to Stalin’s assertion 
about the exclusiveness of the interests of the working class which result 
from its exclusive ownership of the means of production, the working class 
is internally differentiated and the same applies to the peasantry and the 
intelligentsia. The stratification processes point in the direction of the forma- 
tion of a ‘new middle class’. 

This research leaves many problems open and raises many questions, but 
it must be regarded as both an important document on Czechoslovakia and 
as evidence of the rapid development of Czechoslovak sociology in 1967. 


Notes 


1. The project of the research was pre- 
pared in April 1967, and published in 
Sociologický časopis, vol. 3, no. 6 (1967), 
665-797. In the field, the collection of 
data was carried out in November 1967. 
Basic results of the research are contained 
in: Pavel Machonin a kolektiv, Ceskoslo- 
venska společnost, Sociologická analýza 
socialní stratifikace (Epocha, Bratislava, 
1969, 619 pp.). This book deals pre- 
dominantly with vertical social stratifi- 
cation. The analysis of social change 
(including mobility) was promised to 
appear separately later; but events in 


Czechoslovakia since then suggest that 
its appearance before long cannot be 
expected. (We have here in mind the 
political screening and purge of Czecho- 
slovak sociologists in 1969/70. Within the 
framework of this purge the Institute of 
Social and Political Sciences was dis- 
solved and Professor Pavel Machonin, 
who was its head and who led the re- 
search in question, was dismissed from 
his post.) 

2. Consequently, the research did not 
include: 1, those men (predominantly 
young) who had no family of their own 
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and no flat of their own; and 2, appren- 
tices and students. 

3. The main source of status inconsis- 
tency is income differentiation. 

4. Tothefirst (highest) category belong, 
c.g., medical specialists, ministers in the 
government, heads of departments in 
ministries, managing directors of indus- 
trial enterprises, writers and university 
professors. To the second category 
belong, e.g., general practitioners, de- 
puty managing directors of industrial 
enterprises, university lecturers, teachers 
in secondary schools, commanders of 
regiments and dental surgeons. To the 
third category belong, e.g., heads of 
departments in business organizations, 
restaurant managers, foremen in indus- 
trial enterprises, dental technicians, 
archivists, paid functionaries in political 
organizations and clergymen. To the 
fourth category belong, e.g., motor 
mechanics, tailors, librarians, policemen, 
receptionists, secretaries to the managing 
directors of industrial enterprises and 
nursing sisters. To the fifth category 
belong, e.g., barbers, waiters, house- 
painters, bricklayers, shop assistants and 
bus conductors. Finally, to the sixth 
(lowest) category belong, e.g., lumber- 
jacks, shoeblacks, car park attendants, 
security men, office messengers, farm 


s 


labourers, quarrymen, unskilled workers 
and charwomen. 

5. The authors also recall that at the 
time of the realization of the research 
(i.c., in 1967) the members of this age 
group began a campaign for the occu- 
pation of the key positions in the society 
which culminated at the beginning of 
1969. This note suggests that the demo- 
cratization process contained inter alia 
the elements of the generational conflict. 

6. The research distinguished six cate- 
gories of life-style patterns: 1, the upper 
category (5:2 per cent of the population 
observed); 2, the lower upper category 
(101 per cent); 3, the higher middle 
category (19'ı per cent); 4, the lower 
middle category (25:3 per cent); 5, the 
upper lower category (29:8 per cent); 
and 6, the lower category (9°6 per cent). 
The differences in life-style patterns can 
be shown by the comparison of the 
possession of certain physical objects 
between the upper and lower categories: 
refrigerator, 88-5 per cent versus 0:0 per 
cent; telephone, 52-0 per cent versus 
0-5 per cent; car, 80-1 per cent versus 
o'o per cent; private library with more 
than 100 volumes, 89:3 per cent versus 
œo per cent; weekend house, 14'9 per 
cent versus 0-6 per cent. 
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The Structure of Organizations 
Peter M. Blau and Richard A. Schoenherr 
New York Basic Books 1971 480 pp. 
$1500 


This is, in every sense, a large and 
important book. Blau and Schoenherr set 
out to present not only a report of an 
empirical study but a statement of 
sociological (and even political) faith 
which, to their credit, is outspoken and 
not afraid to raise fundamental issues. 
The preface begins by nailing its 
authors’ colours firmly to the mast: ‘The 
assumption implicit in this approach is 
that formal organizations, as well as 
other social structures, exhibit regulari- 
ties that can be analysed in their own 
right, independent of any knowledge 
about the individual behaviour of their 
members’ (p. viii). This Durkheimian 
concentration on social facts is pursued 
relentlessly to the penultimate page: 
*...it is time’, the authors argue, ‘that 
we “push men finally out”, to place 
proper emphasis on the study of social 
structure in sociology, and to recognize 
the power of organizations as the main 
threat to liberty in modern society’ 
(p. 357): 

In an earlier paper (‘Theories of 
Organizations’, International Encyclopaedia 
of the Social Sciences 1968), Blau had called 
for a focus upon the structural features of 
organizations and the processes that 
produce them—this constituted ‘organi- 
zational analysis proper’ in his terms. 
Indeed the sixties saw a burgeoning 
forth of quantitative studies of organiza- 
“tional forms, most notably through the 
work of Woodward and Pugh, Hickson 
et al. Blau recognizes that this omits 
certain matters (variously and somewhat 
curiously referred to as ‘sociopsycho- 
logical processes’ (p. viii), ‘human 
relations’ (p. 18), ‘psychological forces’ 
(p. 300), ‘the motives of individuals’ 


(p. 301) and ‘psychological factors’ (p. 
325), but says that such strategic choices 
must be made, while implying, with 
growing strength, that it may be neces- 
sary temporarily to ignore these recal- 
citrant and, in his view, over-researched 
factors. The alternative opted for in this 
book provides a series of related questions 
about the ‘structure’ of organizations. 
For example, what is the relationship 
between size and differentiation, between 
formalization of rules and bureaucratic 
rigidity, between complexity and sub- 
system autonomy and between environ- 
mental pressures and organizational 
form? 

To provide provisional answers a 
massive and costly study of 527 state 
finance departments was undertaken. 
Beginning with operationally-defined 
variables, the researchers sent out three 
graduate students to obtain from officials 
organizational charts defining the formal 
hierarchy of authority and supervision 
in their bureaus. Where these charts 
were ambiguous further contact was 
made to clarify the situation and the 
authors are convinced that the final 
charts ‘accurately describe the formal 
structures’ (p. 16). It only remained to 
construct operational measures of the 
basic features of each chart, to fit the 
data into the predesigned empty boxes 
and to apply statistical tests of signi- 
ficance. The outcome is a ‘deductive 
theory of organizations’ which postulates 
two major generalizations (‘Increasing 
size generates structural differentiation 
in organizations along various dimen- 
sions at decelerating rates’ (p. 301) and 
‘structural differentiation raises require- 
ments for managerial manpower’ (p. 
312)) and goes on to deduce from these 
several ‘middle-range’ propositions—for 
example, the supervisory span of control 
is wider the larger the organization and 
differentiation arrests the decline in 
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economies of scale in managerial man- 
power with increasing size. The authors 
end with a chapter which seeks to draw 
political implications from the study by 
arguing that it is organization itself 
which, by means of its impersonal 
mechanisms of control, threatens per- 
sonal liberty. 

While the authors are quite clear 
about their focus on ‘social facts’ alone, 
it is perfectly proper to question their 
programmatic distinction between the 
objective/subjective, external/internal 
and formal/informal features of social 
order. It is salutary to remember that 
their intellectual mentor—a quote from 
whose Rules of Sociological Method appears 
on the first page—by the end of his 
career found himself unable to carry 
through with such distinctions. Even his 
suicide ‘rates’, the apparent model of 
objective facts, are, as Jack Douglas has 
argued, more products of the common- 
sense rationalities of families and courts 
than of a presumed determining social 
structure. Purportedly ‘structural’ factors 
can only be generated, displayed, recog- 
nized and enforced by means of the 
socially organized encounters and 
common-sense reasoning of participants 
and observers—the same, incidentally, 
goes for ‘motives’, ‘sociopsychological 
processes’, etc. For it is members’ sense 
of social structure that gives meaning to 
their actions and allows them (including 
sociologists) to attribute events to the 
properties of a massively ‘real’ world. 
And this is very different from arguing, 
like Blau and Schoenherr, that ‘struc- 
tural’ findings might be supplemented 
by Verstehen—which they appear to 
interpret as a means of finding parallels 
between research findings and the 
sociologists common-sense. This is 
because ‘social facts’? are intrinsically 
meaningful phenomena; they are pro- 
duced as practical accomplishments 
having no socially relevant existence 
apart from interpretative work carried out 
in the context of some or another com- 
prehensible social scene. 

Nowhere is this more clear than in the 
authors’ handling of their data in ways 
which reflect the logic of the statistical 


game. The establishment of operational 
definitions of variables, their a priori 
ordering into a presumed causal sequence 
and the coding of answers, as in all social 
science research, have inescapably relied 
on tacit knowledge gained as everyday 
participants and glossed as how things 
‘really are’, what can be ‘taken-for- 
granted’, and what answers to questions 
‘really mean’. However, as is so often the 
case, by using this knowledge as an 
unexplicated resource, the authors fail, 
in any apparent sense, to make prob- 
lematic the social order which they 
purportedly investigate. It is as if a 
linguist were to seek to understand the 
structure of his own language while 
unselfconsciously relying upon his native 
knowledge of grammar to interpret the 
sentences which he examined. This prepared- 
ness to impose a statistical logic upon 
social life and to take for granted the 
observer’s common-sense knowledge of 
social structures necessarily flows from 
the authors’ positivistic stance. As they 
rightly say: ‘Reducing living human 
beings to boxes on organizational charts 
and then further reducing these charts to 
quantitative variables may seem a 
strange procedure, but it is legitimate 
inasmuch as concern is with the formal 
structure in its own right rather than with 
the people in it’ (p. 18, my emphasis). 

It is precisely because the formal 
structure cannot be understood ‘in its 
own right’ that the attempt made in this 
book to reconstitute a Durkheimian 
sociology on the basis of a concern with 
social facts is doomed to failure in its own 
terms. Such a programme, by defming 
the problem of ‘bringing men back in’ in 
psychologically reductionist terms and 
then seeking to establish a discipline 
apparently concerned with structures 
but not social relations, serves to omit 
what is of specific interest to the socio- 
logist—the routine availability of a 
world of social facts utilized as inter- 
pretative mechanisms by both participant 
and observer. For, as shown in the recent 
work of Cicourel, Garfinkel, Sudnow and 
Zimmerman, among others, organiza- 
tional structures exist through the routine 
practices whereby they are displayed and 
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recognized as means of accomplishing 
(usually ex fost facto) the practical 
rationality of an action; the socially 
organized practices of a bureau neces- 
sarily rely on members’ sense of bureau- 
cracy, hierarchy, differentiation, etc. 
It is thus ironic that a programme 
demanding the analysis of social facts ‘as 
things’ should be so strongly demanded 
at the very moment when research 
studies promise a breakthrough in the 
understanding of some of the unique 
features of specifically socially pheno- 
mena—including their routine produc- 
tion as things. 
David Silverman 
University of London Goldsmiths’ College 


The Sociological Interpretation of 
Religion 
Roland Robertson Oxford Blackwell 1970 


Professor Robertson’s book, according to 
the publisher’s comment, ‘stands as the 
first attempt to bring together critically 
all the major contributions to the 
sociology and anthropology of religion 
and to outline systematically the major 
analytical problems involved in the 
study of religious phenomena’, Predict- 
ably the fullest treatment is given to 
Weber; but it is Weberian, too, in its 
comparative method, its scholarly ap- 
proach, its wide-ranging documentation 
and its compressed style. 

This reviewer’s feeling is that there is 
a very good book trying to ‘get out of the 
present format. Designed as an intro- 
duction to the field, in trying to cover a 
wide range of analysis it shares the 
characteristic of many textbooks, that 
those who are familiar with topics will 
find the summaries neat and well 
organized, while those who are new to 
the subject may find it heavy going 
(particularly those sections which require 
a sophisticated theological as well as 
sociological vocabulary). 

Significantly, however, the author 
breaks new ground—and one wishes he 
had spent longer doing so. As it is, the 
need to be concise leaves a sense of 
frustration that new ideas were not more 
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fully explicated and typologies (‘adum- 
brated’ regularly throughout the book) 
not fully worked through in relation to 
empirical material, so that while initially 
stimulating, their utility in organizing 
data is not fully apparent. Where 
Professor Robertson does take time to 
illustrate his mode of analysis (where, 
for example, in an excellent chapter on 
religious collectivities he uses his own 
material on the Salvation Army), the 
theoretical formulations are seen to be 
helpful in the interpretation of material. 

But, lacking the space to develop his 
ideas more fully, the author is obliged to 
compress the argument (notably in a 
wide-ranging comparative chapter on 
religious systems) and leave the loose 
ends for others to follow up. Thus, after 
distinguishing types of sectarian doctrines 
(following Wilson) and types of depriva- 
tion (following Glock), he suggests that 
particular forms of deprivation pre- 
dispose people to particular forms of 
sectarian response. He is honest enough, 
however, to refer to an obvious exception 
to his typology, the middle-class house- 
wife who joins the Jehovah’s Witnesses 
not through economic but psychic 
deprivation—through a desire for a 
general sense of meaning in life—and he 
concludes that the “conspicuousness and 
availability’ of a sect is also important: 
she joins it because it is there. A fuller 
discussion of such themes rather than an 
attempt to provide textbook compre- 
hensiveness would surely have been 
beneficial. 

It would be wrong, however, to be 
too critical. This is a significant contribu- 
tion to a sociology of religion (carefully 
defined) which, while empirically based, 
is essentially theoretical in character, and 
it makes clear the great potential which 
this field still holds for sociological 
analysis relating ideas to social-structural 
features in society. 

Robin H. Ward 
University of Manchester 
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Sport, Culture and Society: A 
Reader on the Sociology of Sport 
John W. Loy Fr, and Gerald S. Kenyon 
(eds.) Collier-Macmillan London 1969 
464 pp. £420 


Sport and Society: Elizabeth to 
Anne 

Dennis Brailsford Routledge & Kegan 
Paul London 1969 279 pp. £2'25 


Few would deny that sports and games 
occupy a high place in the values of 
many people in most contemporary 
societies. Given this, to say nothing of 
the problems posed, for example, by the 
ideologies which stress the character- 
building functions of sports, their role as 
a medium for the peaceful discharge of 
aggression or as an agency for promoting 
international peace and understanding, 
one might have expected that the 
sociological study of sport would at least 
be moderately advanced even if it was 
not regarded as one of the central areas of 
the subject. Surprisingly, however, sport 
has not so far been the subject of syste- 
matic investigation in sociology or, 
indeed, in any other academic discipline. 
It does not even rank as a peripheral area 
of study. Perhaps this almost total neglect 
reflects the degree to which sociology, 
history and related subjects remain 
biased by a puritanical value system 
which values work more highly than 
leisure and which, correspondingly, 
directs attention to the former rather 
than the latter as an area of problems 
which merit serious research? Perhaps it 
stems from the fact that only recently 
have social problems such as ‘soccer 
hooliganism’ become apparent in this 
field? But, whatever is the case in this 
respect, it remains true that the study of 
sports and games is neglected as a field 
of academic research. There are one or 
two books by historians, a couple by 
physical educationists who are competent 
to write about the historical or the 
sociological aspects of their subject, and 
the occasional article by sociologists. 
Apart from this, however, these two 
books are the first—or almost the first— 
scholarly publications in the field. On 


this account alone, they are to be warmly 
welcomed. Whatever their limitations, 
they have made a start on which, hope- 
fully, others will be able to build. 

Loy and Kenyon have produced a 
comprehensive reader which can serve as 
a useful introduction to the sociology of 
sport. It contains, in all, thirty-five items 
divided under the headings of ‘Frames of 
Reference’, ‘Sport and Social Organ- 
ization’, and ‘Sport and Small Groups’. 
Each section is preceded by a clear, 
concise introduction and a full biblio- 
graphy is included at the end. The 
overall orientation is comparative and 
writings are included from both sides of 
the so-called ‘iron curtain’. The editors 
are surely to be congratulated for this 
although it has contributed, along with 
the fact that more than two-thirds of the 
items are by physical educationists, 
journalists and other non-sociologists, 
both to the rather uneven quality of their 
material and to the fact that they have 
felt it necessary to include several articles 
which, they frankly admit, are normative 
rather than scientific in character. All in 
all, their selection is eclectic and one 
feels that the subject might have been 
better served had they limited their 
choice to a smaller number of unambigu- 
ously sociological articles. But, at present, 
there are few of these available. This is, 
therefore, a minor fault in a book which 
will do much to place this neglected arca 
of sociology on the map. 

The subject of Brailsford’s book is atti- 
tudes to sport and physical education, 
their changing character and changing 
social functions in British society between 
the Renaissance and the end of the seven- 
teenth century. The traditional picture 
of sport in this period stresses the six- 
teenth century, particularly the reigns of 
Henry VIII and Elizabeth, as a ‘golden 
age’. It argues that Puritanism caused a 
decline of sport in the early seventcenth 
century and that the Restoration led to a 
‘glorious revival’. This, as Brailsford 
shows, is a considerable over-simplifica- 
tion. Already during the sixteenth 
century the ‘courtly’ sports were begin- 
ning to atrophy due to an increasing 
emphasis on display, a process which 
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was in no way directly connected with 
the rise of Puritanism. The ‘folk’ sports 
were also beginning to decline, largely 
in connection with increasing urbaniza- 
tion. Puritanism—which Brailsford some- 
times appears to consider a separate, 
autonomously religious development— 
may have hastened the decline of the 
latter but its effects have usually been 
exaggerated. Moreover, the Restoration 
could do nothing to halt the decline. The 
so-called ‘revival’ following 1660 was a 
response to the frustrations imposed by 
the two years of effective rule by the 
major-generals but it was essentially 
superficial and, therefore, short-lived. 
The social processes at work in a society 
in which the preconditions for indus- 
trialization were being laid down were, 
as Brailsford shows, the major influences 
on sporting attitudes and sporting prac- 
tice. They led the locally variable folk 
sports which were attached to particular 
religious festivals to decline and helped 
to begin their transformation into our 
modern, nationally standardized, highly 
organized and regulated sports played, 
at the highest levels of performance, by 
specialist players before large, paying 
crowds. Unfortunately, only the earliest 
stages of this process fall within the 
period to which Brailsford has restricted 
his book. One wishes he had traced it 
further but, nevertheless, what he has 
written represents a solid foundation for 
research into the later stages. 

Another central issue discussed is the 
relations between the images of man con- 
tained in philosophical writings and 
attitudes to physical training in the 
education of schoolchildren from the 
higher social classes. Brailsford shows 
how, throughout the one hundred and 
fifty years which he covers, these images 
were not conducive to the establishment 
of systematic physical training as a part 
of education. This is, simultaneously, one 
of the strongest and the weakest parts of 
his book. His discussions of philosophical 
treatises are always clear, concise and to 
the point, but, particularly for the six- 
teenth century, he does not adequately 
locate them ın social structural terms. 
For the most part, however, he has 
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produced a model piece of historical 
research. His book is well documented 
and written in a lively and enga,ing 
style. It has two principal limitations, 
both of them probably connected with 
his training as a historian and teacher of 
physical education. Thus, he cannot frec 
himself sufficiently from historical cate- 
gories such as the ‘Elizabethan Age’ in 
order to concentrate primarily on social 
structures and social processes. As a 
result, much of his book is descriptive and 
lacking in the analytical emphasis 
which one would expect in a sociological 
treatment of these problems. Sometimes, 
moreover, when he does attempt analysis 
rather than description, distinct elements 
of technological and climatic deter- 
minism tend to creep into his explana- 
tions. Thus, he attributes the Reforma- 
tion largely to the invention of printing, 
and the differences between the Italian 
Renaissance concept of the ‘courtier’ 
and the then contemporary English 
concept of the ‘gentleman’ to the respec- 
tive climates of these two countries. But 
faults such as these are common among 
writers who have had no training in 
sociology. They only detract marginally 
from a book which contributes much to 
our understanding of the problems which 
it tackles. If more sociologists came to 
recognize the problems posed by the 
field of sports and games, and if more of 
them developed an awareness of the 
processual, historical character of human 
societies, it could serve as the source of 
numerous interesting problems for socio- 
logical research. 
Eric Dunning 
University of Leicester 


Child’s Play i 
R. E. Herron and Brian Sutton-Smith 
John Wiley & Sons 1971 386 pp. £450 


The Study of Games 

Elliott M. Avedon and Brian Sutton-Smith 
John Wiley & Sons 1971 530 pp. 
£440 


For many. years the Marxian dictum 
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that ‘work is the essence of man’ has had 
a profound influence on sociological 
thinking, and it is only in recent years, 
with an increase in the number of 
research sociologists and a widening of 
research interests themselves, that the 
study broadly encompassed by the term 
‘sociology of leisure’ has begun to offer 
some alternative perspectives to the ones 
which centre so much on work. It is a 
pleasure to have two books, simul- 
taneously published by Wiley, which 
make major contributions to the study 
of play amongst children and games at 
all ages. The common link between the 
two books is Brian Sutton-Smith, who is 
co-author of both the books. Sutton- 
Smith is a New Zealand psychologist 
(now at Columbia University) who has 
not only written on children and games 
but has also published two children’s 
novels. For the book on Child’s Play his 
co-author, R. E. Herron, is a medical 
doctor whose formal training has in- 
cluded (as the dust jacket informs us) 
‘geography, human ecology, education, 
child psychology and physiology’. The 
co-author of The Study of Games, E. M. 
Avedon, is a professor of education with 
interests in recreation, the disabled, the 
aged and the mentally handicapped. 

With such a range of interests amongst 
the three authors of these two books a 
wide scope of interest is assured, and a 
genuinely multi-disciplinary approach is 
used in both volumes. Both books are 
collections of readings, but very much 
more than jusé readings in the case of 
The Study of Games where extensive 
bibliographical references are appended. 
to each section. For the student of games 
this volume offers a tremendous range of 
references. 

The volume Child’s Play is a more 
conventional collection of readings on 
the biology, ecology, psychology and 
sociology of play. An introductory 
chapter by Gregory P. Stone considers 
the play of little children in the context 
of social symbolism and shows how 
playing prepares children for participa- 
tion in society. In a section on normative 
studies four papers review attempts made 
to classify and understand the similarities 


and differences exhibited in children’s 
play in many parts of the world. Further 
ecological, psychoanalytic, comparative, 
cognitive and developmental approaches 
are then exemplified before any final 
‘theoretical overview’ is attempted. In 
this section the work of Piaget is con- 
sidered. Finally a 37-page bibliography 
on children’s play concludes the book. 

The Study of Games is intended to be the 
companion volume on leisure, games 
and sports, though the emphasis is heavily 
on games rather than leisure as a general 
concept. The work is in three main 
sections—the history and origins of 
games, the usage of games, and structure 
and function in games. Historical sources 
include anthropological studies from 
Tylor onwards, and folklore sources are 
included. The usage of games covers a 
wide variety from backgammon to 
wrestling and there are interesting 
papers on games in military education, 
business, education and diagnosis and 
treatment of illness. The section on 
structure and function is likely to 
interest the sociologist as the papers 
are chosen to illustrate games as cultural 
phenomena, as a projection or mirror of 
other processes (such as achievement, 
anxiety or aggression) and as a model for 
looking at other life processes, as in game 
theory and probability theory. In this 
book copious bibliographical references 
are included with each chapter and 
there is even a bibliography of biblio- 
graphies. 

It cannot be expected that these two 
books will interest or appeal to a large 
number of sociologists, since they are 
specialized and at a fairly high level for 
the beginning student. But as source 
books for all interested in the many 
facets of games at all ages and as viewed 
by many disciplines they will be 
invaluable. 

Peter H. Mann 
University of Sheffield 
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Language And Poverty: 
Perspectives on a Theme 

Frederick Williams (ed.) Markham 
Publishing Co. Chicago 1970 459 pp. 
$8-95 


The claim on the dust cover of this 
volume to the effect that the twenty 
essays are original is not wholly true, but 
such articles as have appeared elsewhere 
were published in journals or offered as 
conference papers which are unlikely to 
be readily available to British readers. 
That the papers themselves are not 
grouped into sections does not detract 
from the value of the book, and while it 
is true that all the contributions are 
concerned with language, the selection 
of the word ‘poverty’ in the title appears 
to be a gesture towards the sponsors 
rather than a reference to a concept 
which unites the works contained. The 
continuous concern is with the education 
and educability of those sections of the 
American and British population which 
are on the bottom rung of the prestige 
status ladders and at the weak end of 
power distributions, namely American 
Indians, Spanish-speaking Americans, 
Negroes and, in Britain, the lower work- 
ing class. Most articles focus upon 
younger rather than older children. 

The editor has accorded his authors 
considerable freedom to express a wide 
diversity of views with respect both to 
their interpretations of the problems 
facing children entering school and to 
the possible range of solutions that the 
educational systems might adopt to 
ameliorate their difficulties. Is it the 
case that the command of language of 
such children is a matter of deficiency or 
difference? If some kind of deficit 
hypothesis is to be entertained, are the 
sources of this to be sought in genetic or 
socio-cultural factors or a combination 
of the two? If the difference hypothesis 
is to be entertained, what precisely are 
the characteristics of these differences? 
In either case what means are available 
to investigators to achieve whatever 
educational objections are finally agreed 
upon? 

The reader is not provided with any 
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definitive synthesis or attempted explana- 
tion as to why the experts differ both in 
their diagnosis and in their suggestions 
for remedial action, but in our present 
state of ignorance and uncertainty this is 
by no means an undesirable omission. In 
fact it is an interesting exercise to try to 
discern what the patterns are which 
unite and divide the various contributors 
and this particular puzzle does not seem 
to be insoluble. At the risk of making 
over-simplified generalizations it does 
seem that the professional backgrounds 
and expertise of the contributors are a 
major source of variance. For example, 
psychologists seem more concerned to 
work out programmes of instruction 
which will be optimally efficient for the 
integration of disadvantaged children 
into mainstream education, thereby 
implicitly accepting some version of the 
deficit hypothesis. On the other hand, 
the linguists are more likely to take great 
pains in generating an accurate descrip- 
tion of linguistic features of the language, 
dialects, or codes of the disadvantaged 
groups. They are in general able to 
muster evidence in support of the view 
that these varieties of language have 
the features necessary for effective 
communication and that the children 
who use these are in some sense as 
competent as the commonly used criter- 
ion group of middle class, given an 
appropriate context to manifest their 
skills. However, the linguists do not seem 
to grasp the sociological implications for 
children who fail to obtain mastery of 
performance over the characteristics of 
the dominant, high status version of the 
language of their national culture. Such 
biases and omissions allow the reader to 
see both the individual strengths of the 
varied arguments advanced by the 
different theorists in this field and to find 
the counter-arguments to these views 
clearly set out in other chapters. 

To date this collection is the best of its 
kind extant. Both the literary standards 
and the organization and clarity of the 
individual chapters are of high quality 
and allow this book to stand in marked 
contrast to the recent rush of somewhat 
arbitrary collections of readily available 
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journal articles lumped together to form 
‘Readings’. 

W. P. Robinson 

University of Southampton 


Lawrence J. Henderson on the 
Social System 

Bernard Barber (ed.) The University of 
Chicago Press 1970 261 pp. £520 


This new volume in the ‘Heritage of 
Sociology’ series brings together most of 
the social science writings of L. J. 
Henderson with the exception of the 
monograph reprinted a few years ago— 
Pareto’s General Sociology. The essays 
collected here include the often referred 
to but rather inaccessible ‘An approxi- 
mate definition of fact’ and ‘Physician 
and patient as a social system’, together 
with the final, previously unpublished 
text of the famous undergraduate 
lectures ‘Sociology 23’ (more than a 
third of the entire volume). The chief 
import of these essays is one of historical 
record and piety: they present the 
Paretian systems analysis divulged by a 
great teacher who was a key agent in the 
diffusion of social system culture in 
American social thought. They have 
dated greatly, partly owing to the 
developing and divergent lines of inquiry 
stemming from the pedagogic and 
collegial inspiration of Henderson and 
others at Harvard in the 1930s. They do 
not contain any fundamental ideas or 
findings not already available through 
his systematic essay, Pareto’s General 
Sociology (although the very short essay 
on the doctor-patient relationship may 
be counted as an exception, in view of 
its influence on Parsons). Nevertheless, 
Henderson’s pieces unwittingly disclose 
the philosophical and general intellec- 
tual dissonances if not incoherences of 
his thought: epistemological conven- 
tionalism and probabilism combined 
with metaphysical organicism, an emo- 
tive theory of ethics combined with a 
‘critique of positivism and excessive 
rationality’, inductivism conjoined to 
holism. Where Henderson had thought 
deeply on philosophical issues—princi- 


pally on the issue of mechanism and 
teleology—he could be coherent, but 
this coherence did not extend to the 
whole range of his thought. 

Bernard Barber, in his somewhat 
pedestrian introduction, fails to enhance 
the intellectual value of the volume. In 
his review of Henderson’s teaching and 
influence he does not really probe into 
the sociocultural factors conducive to the 
success of systems theory and the rise of 
Harvard (which thereby displaced Chi- 
cago) as the leading centre of theoretical 
sociology for a quarter of a century. In 
his discussion of system and equilibrium 
concepts Barber leans heavily and too 
exclusively on the valuable but uneven 
book by Dr Cynthia Russett, The 
Concept of Equilibrium in American Social 
Thought. By chiefly summarizing her 
account Barber fails to reconstruct the 
logic and history of these families of 
concepts in a satisfactory manner: the 
strictures on Russett’s book in the essay 
by Frederic Holmes in History and 
Theory, vol. 9 (1970), PP. 375-90, 
should be borne in mind by readers of 
this introduction. In general Barber 
confines himself to derivative doxo- 
graphy rather than essay a genuine if 
difficult structural history of ideas. 

In sum, this volume does not afford 
the illumination and unexpected rele- 
vance of some other volumes in the same 
series—especially perhaps the ones on 
Tarde, Park or Geiger (in my view, the 
best one so far), As an alternative and 
indeed preferable way of honouring the 
memory of a great teacher, and of 
illustrating the impact of reflective 
biochemists and physiologists who saw 
the relevance of systemic concepts to 
sociology and the philosophy of social 
science essays not only by Henderson 
but also by his colleague Cannon, by 
his disciplinary counterparts in England 
like J. Needham or even J. B. S. Haldane 
not to mention L. Bertalanffy could 
usefully appear together. Such 2 volume 
would display the range of metaphysical 
and ideological commitments and asso- 
ciations of systemic concept-families and 
their transculturation from the life- 
sciences to sociology. Yet another 
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alternative would have been to present 
a collection of papers by the key figures 
underlying the great creative era of 
Harvard social science—Henderson, 
Whitehead, Cannon, Barnard—to enable 
the student to reconstruct the intellectual 
matrix of that era. Even a collection of 
papers illustrating the curious reception 
and influence of Pareto on American 
social thought would have been welcome 
and equally serviceable in honouring 
Henderson’s memory, in view of the 
centrality of Pareto’s conceptual scheme 
in Henderson’s social theory. Of course, 
one might simply have recorded in a 
journal article Henderson’s wide and 
deep impact as a great teacher and key 
influential in the history of social science 
and left it at that: a collection of 
Henderson’s minor social science writings 
simply does not represent a vital strand 
in the ‘heritage of sociology’. If a book 
had to be brought forth the three alterna- 
tives I have set out could have produced 
more intellectually satisfying works and 
more thoughtful introductory essays. 
Herminio Martins 
University of Essex 


The Legacy of Max Weber 
L. M. Lachmann Heinemann 1970 


ix + 150 pp. £1°75 


Apart from the intentions expressed by 
the author, which are laudable but 
unoriginal, I can find little in this 
collection of three loosely linked essays 
which gives grounds for recommending 
it to anyone. 

Professor Lachmann (a professor of 
economics and economic history) sets 
out to ‘render certain ideas of Weber 
fruitful in fields either as yet untilled, or 
not as yet fertilized by such ideas’ (p. 1). 
Both economics and sociology, he 
suggests, provide such fields; and in the 
essays he develops this project, in rela- 
tion to sociology, by (i) producing a new 
‘fundamental concept’ to replace ‘the 
ideal type’; (ii) finishing an unfinished 
Weberian task by constructing a ‘theory 
of institutions’ based on the new concept; 
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and (iii) going on to construct a theory 
of political institutions. 

Confusing completely any distinction 
between the nature of concepts and their 
substantive content he produces, as the 
new master concept, ‘the Plan’, a con- 
cept which seems to have a great deal 
in common with Weber’s concept of 
Rweckrational action, although he does 
not say so. Having thus savaged rather 
than extended Weber’s typology of social 
action Lachmann builds up his ‘theories’, 
proposing to rescue modern sociology 
from the fallacy of regarding ‘the 
institutional order as a seamless web, a 
faultless structure governed by a simple 
one-to-one relationship between needs 
and the institutions designed to meet 
them’ (p. 137) by showing that while 
‘the coherence and permanence of the 
institutional order are of paramount 
importance’ (p. 70) there is scope for 
non-pathological ‘limited change’ in 
some ‘secondary institutions’. 

Any modern sociologist suffering from 
even a twinge of the aforementioned 
fallacy can find a great many much 
better antidotes than this hodge-podge 
of sociological banality and frequently 
unscholarly arrogance. 

- W. M. Walker 
University College, Cardiff 


West African Resistance: the 
Military Response to Colonial 
Occupation 

Michael Crowder (ed.) Hutchinson 
London 1971 xiv + 314 pp. 
Notes, Index, Illustrations, Maps 


£6-00 (£2-50 paper) 


This collection of essays on African 
resistance to colonial conquests and 
occupation is an attempt to fill a serious 
gap in existing knowledge. It is part of a 
more general process in which scholars 
are seeking to compensate for the ex- 
cessively European orientation of most 
imperial history and to redress the 
balance a little in Africa’s favour. The 
main reason for the neglect, up to this 
point, of African military activity in 
opposition to the colonial powers is the 
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usual one of contempt and ignorance 
deriving from an overwhelming sense of 
European superiority. The fact that 
African resistance invariably ended in 
crushing defeat has served to obscure the 
strength of that resistance and even to 
suggest that there was really nothing 
effective at all. It is however worth 
noting that a few writers with first hand 
knowledge have, perhaps with their 
own reputations in mind, been consider- 
ably more generous in their judgment 
of their opponents. 

A number of interesting West African 
examples have been chosen from both 
French and British spheres of activity. 
Ghana, Mali, Senegambia, Guinea, 
Dahomey and Sierra Leone all provide 
one case study and Nigeria three. Not 
surprisingly in such a relatively difficult 
and obscure field the authors live up to 
their editor’s expectations with varying 
degrees of success. Professor Crowder’s 
aim was clearly to get some concentra- 
tion on indigenous military organiza- 
tion, on the mechanics of resistance and 
on diplomacy as a means of staving off 
military confrontation. Unfortunately 
the really fresh contributions to under- 
standing are diluted by lengthy narrative 
passages which with small adiustments 


might well have appeared in campaign 
accounts written from a European 
standpoint. There is also in the Intro- 
duction (p. 3) a hint that the now well- 
recognized theme of a relationship 
between resistance to colonial rule and 
the development of modern nationalism 
is to be further developed. But this does 
not prove in any substantial sense to be 
the case. 

From the point of view of the military 
sociologist the great disappointment is 
the meagre material on the structure of 
pre-colonial African armies. The chapter 
on the Ashanti, for instance, adds little 
to existing knowledge. Yves Person’s 
contribution on the activities of Samori 
in Guinea and Robert Smith an Yoruba 
armies, however, are exceptions but it 
is left to Professor Crowder’s one-time 
research assistant, La Ray Denzer, to 
enlighten us most not only with her 
description of the Temne military but 
also her insight into Bai Bureh’s methods 
including his intelligence system. It 
would have been remarkable if a good 
deal of the book had not been pedestrian 
but the exceptions make it really 
worth while. 

William Gutteridge 
Lanchester Polytechnic 
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Instructional Planning 
Systems 


A gaming-simulation approach to urban 
problems 

JOHN L. TAYLOR 

The first book to provide a comprehensive and authoritative 
review of the present state of knowledge on instructional 
simulations relevant to urban problems. It will be of great 
interest and practical value to all those involved in urban 
studies and environmental planning. £3-40 net 


AFRICAN STUDIES SERIES 4 


The Nigerian Military 

A Sociological Analysis of Authority and 
Revolt, 1960-67 

ROBIN LUCKHAM 

An analysis of the two Nigerian coups of 1966, their political 


and military background and consequences. Dr Luckham 
examines in detail the Nigerian army and its part in the coups. 


He explains the revolt of young officers against authority in 
terms of the internal social structure of the army and of the 
Nigerian political and social background. ‘ ... important for 
an understanding of Nigeria’s current power structure.’ The 
Economist — £6-00 net 


Capitalism and Modern 
Social Theory 


A Study of Marx, Durkheim and Max Weber 
A. GIDDENS 


A new analysis of the works of the three authors who have 
contributed most to establishing the basic framework of con- 
temporary sociology. The first three sections of the book, based 
on close textual examination of the original sources, contain 
separate treatments of each writer. The concluding section 
compares and contrasts Marx’s viewpoint with those of the 
other two authors. ‘It is based upon a very close and accurate 
reading of the three theorists and is probably as good an intro- 
duction to their work as a student will find.’ New Society 
£3-60 net 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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The Roots of 
Mankind 


JOHN NAPIER 


An important new contribution to the study of where and when 
man emerged, and of hts place in nature. In contrast to recent 
behaviourist publications, Dr Napier has compared the structure 
of the human body with that of fossils and living primates, 
piecing together crucial and factual evidence as to the way we 
have evolved. 

Illustrated £2-75; paperback £175 













The Social Psychology 
of Race Relations 


LEONARD BLOOM 


The special merit of this book is its weaving together of both 
sociological and psychological approaches to the study of race 
relations. The social and individual sources of racial beliefs and 
behaviour are examined, with particular reference to the UK, 

USA and South Africa. £2.95; paperback £1-90 
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BARBARA WOOTTON 


The Voltaire Lectures to the British Humanist Association, in 

which Lady Wootton surveys the state of the nation, especially 
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directly concerned: penal reform, politics, education and je 
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Two Blades of Grass 
Rural cooperatives in agricultural modernisation 
Edited by P. WORSLEY 


This book arose out of a conference held at the University of Sussex in 1969 
whose theme was the extent to which patterns of relationship in traditional 
communities can be used as a basis for modern cooperative development. 
The book discusses that theme and then looks at rural cooperatives in their 
wider setting. £4°80 net 


Basic Concepts of Rural Sociology 
B. GALESKI Edited by T. SHANIN and P. WORSLEY 


Taking the principles and field of interest of Marxist sociology as his point 
of departure, the author examines the peasant farm, the village community 
and the class and socio-occupationa! differentiation of the rural population 
in the context of social change stimulated by industrialisation, urbanisation, 
an expanding market and State intervention. About £2°76 net 


Immigration and Social Change 
Agricultural settlement of new immigrants in Israel 
D. WEINTRAUB 


The establishment of hundreds of new agricultural villages by the State of 
Israel was a unique experiment, in terms of both rural development and 
immigrant absorption. This book—based on a comparative empirical study 
carried out in 15 villages over a period of years—analyses the nature of the 
undertaking, examines the social problems and difficulties which accompanied 
it, and traces its successes and setbacks. £3°00 net 


The Dual Heritage 
M. SHOKEID 


This book tells the story of the migration of a whole community from the 
Atlas Mountains in Morocco to a village in Israel, situated in the Negev 
region. Much of it is dedicated to an analysis of social change; it deals with 
the patterns, processes and problems of adjustment and change, particularly 
in the spheres of politics and family relationships. £3°00 net 


The Classic Slum 

Salford life in the first quarter of the century 

R. ROBERTS 

‘Quite apart from the richness of its detail, the virtue of this book is that it 
challenges some of the stereotypes about the traditional English working 
class.'"—Peter Willmott in New Society £2°64 net 


“Studies in Social Administration 


The Administration of Health and Welfare Services 
A study of the provision of care to elderly people 
B. SCAMMELLS £1°80 net 


The Administration of Technical Colleges 
D. CHARLTON, W. GENT and B. SCAMMELLS £1°80 net 
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Sociology in Medicine 
MERVYN W. SUSSER and W. WATSON 


The first edition of this book was concerned with the 
contrasting patterns of health and disease in peasant societies, 
particularly in Africa, with those found in industrialized 
societies. It also dealt with the contemporary family in the 
United Kingdom and the effects of the external and internal 
environment on individuals throughout the family-development 
cycle. Two new chapters and some new sections have been 
added, dealing with such matters as the theories and indices of 
social class, and the status roles, networks, and mobility of the 
community. Second edition 45 illustrations £5 paper 
covers £350 Oxford Medical Publications 


Embattled Reason 
Essays on Social Knowledge 


REINHARD BENDIX, Professor of Sociology, University 
of California, Berkeley 


This collection of articles is grouped under three headings. 
Under Conditions of Knowledge the value-assumptions 
underlying the social sciences are analysed. A Theoretical 
Perspective presents the considerations which have guided the 
author in his work. Studies of Modernization takes up problems 
in the analysis of social change. £440 OUP New York 


The Study of Social Problems 
Five Perspectives 
EARL J. RUBINGTON and MARTIN S. WEINBERG 


This book provides an introduction to the five most popular 
ways of looking at social phenomena that have been called 
problematic, disturbing, disruptive, or deviant—Social 
Pathology, Value-Conflict, Social Disorganization, Deviant 
Behaviour, and the labelling Perspective. Paper covers £1:40 
OUP New York 


Internal Structure of the City 
Readings on Space and Environment 


Edited by LARRY S. BOURNE 


This is a multidisciplinary reader for undergraduate courses in 
urban geography, urban planning, urban sociology, and urban 
economics. Of the 61 authors represented, 25 can be classified 
as geographers, with the remainder representing a wide range 
of disciplines but particularly planning, sociology, and 
economics. Paper covers £2-70 OUP New York 


Scientific Knowledge and 
Its Social Problems 


Jerome R. Ravetz 


Dr Ravetz demonstrates the role of choice and value-judgement, and the 
inevitability of error, in scientific research. The achievement of scientific 
knowledge is shown to result from a lengthy social process, and the future 
welfare of science to embrace the protection of our environment. £5 


Trade Unions and 
Technological Change 


J. E. Mortimer 


The author seeks to answer a number of related questions concerning the 
unions and technological change. First, what is the attitude of the unions 
towards change? Secondly, how do the unions seek to influence change? 
Thirdly, what are the implications of change for the structure and functions 
of trade unionism? Paper covers £1 Science and Engineering Policy Series 


Patterns of Dominance 
Philip Mason 


‘This outstanding book throws new light upon racial discrimination—by 
analysing its history rather than by argument about current issues’ 

(The Sunday Times). Highly praised on its original publication in 1970, 
Philip Mason’s study of the developing pattern of race relations throughout 
the world is now reprinted in Oxford Paperbacks. It remains available in 
hard covers at £3°50. £1:25 Oxford Paperbacks 275 Institute of Race 
Relations 


The Society of Captives 


A Study of a Maximum Security Prison 
Gresham M. Sykes 


Here prisons are examined from a sociological perspective, seen as an 
operating social system which can clarify our ideas about man and his 
behaviour. 90p Princeton Paperbacks 227 Princeton University Press 


Violence against Children 
Physical Child Abuse in the United States 
David G. Gil 


For this volume Mr Gil examines and interprets a series of American studies 
of child abuse that were initiated in 1965. The findings suggest that violence 
against children is rooted in culturally determined theories and practices of 
childrearing. £3-15 (Commonwealth Fund) Harvard University Press 
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Occupation: Housewife 
Helena Znaniecki Lopata 


Helena Lopata presents a well-organized view of the education of the American 
girl, courtship and preparation for marriage and motherhood, marriage and 
relations with the husband and the extended family, childrearing and the 

social pressures that influence it, maintenance of the home, and dealings with 
friends and the community as a whole. Her study 1s based on interviews with 
more than a thousand women during the 1960s. 3 charts £4-25 

OUP New York 


The Study of Social Problems 


Five Perspectives 
Earl Rubington and Martin S. Weinberg 


This book provides an introduction to the five most popular ways of looking 

at social phenomena that have been called problematic, disturbing, 

disruptive, or deviant—Social Pathology, Value-Conflict, Social Disorganization, 
Deviant Behaviour, and the labelling Perspective. Descriptive readings are 
offered in each perspective as well as a critique by a fellow sociologist. 

Paper covers £1:40 OUP New York 


Development Anthropology 
Glynn Cochrane 


Glynn Cochrane attacks ‘applied’ anthropology as it is often currently 
practised in the English-speaking world. He argues that the discipline has 
actually become disreputable among both academics and development 
administrators, with good reason. He discusses the problems, and he proposes 
solutions. £2:25 OUP New York 


Principles and Methods of 


Social Psychology 
Edwin P. Hollander 


Here is a textbook for students in the first course in social psychology. It 
takes for granted very little prior preparation, though in most instances 
students will have had an introduction to psychology, sociology, or perhaps 
cultural anthropology. The second edition includes a considerable amount of 
new material, but the book’s basic structure and orientation toward social 
psychology as the study of social influence is maintained. 103 text-figures 
£4-75 OUP New York 


Current Perspectives in 
Social Psychology 


Readings with Commentary 
Edited by Edwin P. Hollander and Raymond G. Hunt 


The aim of this book is to provide a current view and understanding of the 
various empirical problems studied under the banner of social psychology; to 
give a place and to pay due attention to the broadest range of prominent and 
productive viewpoints which characterize the field today; and to show the 
inter-relationships as well as the divergencies which exist in these areas of 
social psychology. Of the 67 readings in this collection, 23 are new in the third 
edition. Numerous text-figures paper covers £270 OUP New York 
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The Azande 


History and Political Institutions 
E. E. Evans-Pritchard 


This book is a reconstruction from various sources, ranging over a century 
and including the author’s own field research, of the history of a once famous 
people, the Azande of Central Africa—mostly of those in the Sudan. It 
relates the development of their institutions to their historical experience; and 
also gives a background to the author’s two earlier books on this people: 
Witchcraft, Oracles and Magic among the Azande (£2:50) and The Zande 
Trickster (£2:10). 6 plates 33 text-figures £4 


The Development of Creole Society 
in Jamaica 1770-1820 


Edward Brathwaite 


Dr Brathwaite studies a colonial ‘plantation’ during fifty critical years of 
slavery in the Caribbean. He argues that the ‘creole’ society developed its own 
distinctive character, but that it was also part of a wider American or New 
World culture complex. Dr Brathwaite is well known as a poet, the author 

of Rights of Passage (£1), Masks (65p), and Islands (£1). £5 
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A Portuguese Rural Society 
José Cutileiro 
The institutions of a small Portuguese rural community are analysed in this 
book with special emphasis on land tenure and the social stratification entailed 
in it, the nature of the political structure, and the operations of patronage. 


Attention is also paid to family and Kinship, and to religion. 10 plates 
2 text-figures £5-50 Oxford Monographs on Social Anthropology 


East Indians in Trinidad 
A Study in Minority Politics 
Yogendra K. Malik 


This is a closely focused study of politics in Trinidad and Tobago since 
independence, especially of the religious organizations, social structure, and 
political framework of the East Indians. The complex society of the islands is 
carefully analysed and the rise of the two main political parties, the 
Democratic Labour Party and the People’s National Movement, clearly 
assessed. 4 plates £3 (Institute of Race Relations) 


El Salvador: Landscape and Society 
D. G. Browning 


Here is a study of the most densely populated nation of mainland America | 
from its pre-European origins to the present day, The theme is man’s changing 
views of his habitat and of his methods of exploiting it. 33 text-figures £5-50 
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Cybernetics, Simulation 


and Conflict Resolution 


Edited by Douglas E. Knight, Huntingdon W. Curtis and 
Lawrence J. Fogel 


This important volume, which is the proceedings of the third 
Annual Symposium of the American Society for Cybernetics, 
examines local, national, and international conflict situations 
of continuing current interest. It enlarges the scope of con- 
sideration to analysis and simulation of international conflict, 
and looks ahead to the emerging technology of the seventies. 
£5-00 


The first two titles in the New Perspectives in Sociology 
series 


General Editor: John Wakeford. 
Social Research 


‘in Bethnal Green 


Jennifer Platt 


The Institute of Community Studies has become widely known 
for its social research, but it has been given little detailed - 
critical attention. This book alms to help fill this gap by examin- 
ing the theories and methods used in the Institute’s published 
work, 

£3:50 


Exploring the 
Industrial Subculture 
Barry A. Turner 


This book provides a new consideration of Industry as a dis- 
tinctive subculture, and focuses attention on the nature of 
industrial meaning systems and the processes which create and 
modify them. H 

£350 * 
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Residence and 
Student Life 
A SOCIOLOGICAL INQUIRY 


INTO RESIDENCE IN HIGHER 
EDUCATION 


JOAN BROTHERS and 
STEPHEN HATCH 


This research-based study of the 
types of student accommoda- 
-, tion provided by institutions 
of higher education constitutes 
a basis for future policy related 
to changing dernands and cir- 
cumstances. £4:00 net 
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„Rethinking Kinship - 


and Marriage 


` Edited by i 
RODNEY NEEWIAM 


„ Contributions to Iwo unda- 
mental:topics im social anthro- 
pology, kinship and marriage, 
that call in question received 


ideas and suggest radical new- 
departures. £400 net E 
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Heaith and 

Sickness: 

The Choice of 
. Treatment 


PERCEPTION OF ILLNESS "AND 
USE OF SERVICES IN AN 
URBAN COMMUNITY 

M..E. J. WADSWORTH, 
W. J. H. BUTTERFIELD, 
and R. BLANEY . 


This survey of measures taken 
by 2500 4 adults in an urban 
communi, ‘to deal with their 
health pruvlems provides evi- 
dence ‘on the use of medical 
services and the extent of self- 


medication that is of both’ 


epidemiologicalandsociological 
interest. £2-00 net 


Changing Hospitals 
A REPORT ON THE HOSPITAL 
INTERNAL COMMUNICATIONS 
PROJECT 

Edited by GEORGE F. 
WIELAND and HILARY 
LEIGH 

A description and evaluation of 
a four-year action-research pro- 
ject in ten hospitals, in which 
senior administrators, doctors, 
and nurses, supported by social 
scientists, examined ways of 
improving hospital functioning, 
£5°80 net 


Hospitals: 
Communication, 
Choice, and Change 


THE HOSPITAL INTERNAL 
COMMUNICATIONS PROJECT 
SEEN FROM WITHIN 


| Edited by R. W. REVANS 


Foreword by 

W. J. H. BUTTERFIELD 
In this companion volume to 
Changing Hospitals, the teams 
from the ten hospitals them- 
selves describe the investiga- 
tions they carried out to 
identify, examine, and treat 
the problems encountered in 
their daily work. £17-8 net 


Patients, Hospitals, 


and Operational 


Research 


G. M. LUCK, J. LUCKMAN, 
B. W: SMITH, and 


J. STRINGER 


This volume describes the 
application of operational re- 
search principles to decision- 
making and problem-solving 
in Hospitals, with particular 
reference to the systems- of 
administration and discharge, 
treatment, and patient care. 


£ 3°75 net 
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Max Weber and Modern Sociology D 
EDITED BY ARUN SAHAY Ny 


This collection of essays discusses Max Weber's contribution to sociology. The volume 
includes an appraisal of his theoretical ideas in the light of recent researches, a discussion 
of his concept of the relevance of values and of his methodology, and an assessment of 
the intrinsic importance of his ideas and their continuing impact on scholars. The con- 


tributors are A. M. Dawe, J. E. T. Eldridge, Robert Moore, John Rex, Arun’Sahay. 


is £1-50 
The Origin and Diversification of Language `, 
MORRIS SWADESH Edited by Joel F. Sherzer with an Introduction by Dell H. Hymes 
This is Professor Swadesh’s last major work, in which he discusses the simple qualities of 
human speech also present in animal language and distinguishes distinctly human tech- , 
niques of expression by comparing the common features that are found in modern and 
ancient languages. in £6-50 





in the series Primary Socialization, Language and Education 


Class, Codes and Control 
Volume 1, Theoretical Studies towards a Sociology of Language. He 


BASIL BERNSTEIN Professor of the Sociology of Education, University of London 


Institute of Education This is the first volume of Basil Bernstein's collected papers. ~ 


This series of papers forms a continuous record of his ideas on people, communities and 
the whole process of socialization. Volume 2 will contain his applied studies towards a 
sociology of language. wey £3 


A Question of Answers 

R. P. ROBINSON and S J. RACKSTRAW Both in the Department of Psychology, 
University of Southampton Reports research on a series of ‘wh’ questions and 
answers. Using Bernstein’s theory predictions were made about the linguistic variety 
and quality of answers mothers and children gave, and tested against the answering 
behaviour of different socia! classes. Two volumes, each volume £2-75 
ne 


in the series Medicine, lliness and Society 


The Process of Becoming Ill 
DAVID ROBINSON Addiction Research Unit, Institute of Psychiatry, University of London 


Based on intensive fieldwork this study is concerned with how people become ill, how -> ~ 


they come to occupy the social status of ‘sick person’, and David Robinson discusses the ` 
implications of its findings for the study of illness behaviour:and:ior the provision of 
primary medical care. e f £210 


see also outside back cover <7 
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in the /nternational Library of Sociology 


Field-Theory 
A Study of its Application in the Social Sciences | 


HARALD MEY University of Freiburg im Breisgau Translated ‘from the. German by 
Douglas Scott. Discusses the basic concept of field-theary, tracing its development from 
individual psychology to the social sciences and describing its application in various 
disciplines. wh about £3-50 
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Status Passage CE Š 
A Formal Theory Piui 


BARNEY GLASER and ANSELM STRAUSS respectively Associate Professor and 
Professor of Sociology, University’ of California Shows that a society can be usefully 
represented as a negotiated order of interlocking careers and changes in status. The! 
authors demonstrate that society emerges as a competitive order where every organized 
action, collective‘or individual, can be seen as a form of status passage. . £3-25 


Understanding Everyday Life ` 2 s 


Towards the Reconstruction of Sociological Knowledgé D 


EDITED ‘BY JACK D. DOUGEAS. Assodiate Professor of Sociology; University of 
California, San Diego This collestion of original essays from thirteen contributors is 
concerned with the sociology of everyday life—routine, habits, relationships. This is ° 
the first systematic presentation of ethnomethodology. The contributors include » 
John Heeren, Thomas P. Wilson, Don H. Zimmerman. i - £4:20 
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Patterns of Residential Care bu 
Sociological Studies in Institutions for Handicapped Children ; à 


ROY D. KING, NORMA V. RAYNES and JACK TIZARD respectively at thé University of ¢ 
Southampton, Eunice Kennedy Shriver Centre, Mass. and University of Londo Insti- { 
tute of Education Investigates the routine patterns of daily life in different institutions, | 
showing how a precise delineation of the environment is an essential step towards the 
evaluation of residential services and the interpretations of their effects upon those who 
use them. i f £350 . 


The Sociology of Mental Disorder, ae? 


-ROGER BASTIDE Professor at the University of Paris Translated from the French by ‘ 
Jean McNeil. Seeks to bridge the gap between the mentally ill and society, and to prove 
that insanity is essentially a social phenomenon which can be appropriately studied by 
sociological analysis. : E3 
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